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ABSTPACT 

The sanual for neighborhood teas policing, a sethod 
of decentralizing police departsents, presents guidelines for putting 
a teas policing systea into effect. Noticeable results or this type 
of this type organization have been an increased effectiveness in 
crine control, isproved police-cosnunity relations, and improved 
police Borale. Chapter 1 consists of a suasary of current knowledge 
about neighborhood teaa policing and a description of what the 
authors believe would be an ideal neighborhood teat policing systes. 
Chapter 2 describes the neighborhood teaa policing prograas of police 
departments in several cities. Subsequent chapters suggest methods 
and procedures for: planning and iaplementing neighborhood team 
policing; administering an ongoing program; training and education; 
lines of authority and methods of supervision of neighborhood teams; 
running a Leighborhood team (suggestions for use by team commanders) ; 
constructing a project budget. Appendixes include: suggested 
operational guidelines, a format for team commander reports, a sample 
action grant application, a case study of a New York City team, a 
method for organizing a referral guid*', and a description of the St. 
Petersburg, Florida training program. (Author/EA) 
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FOREWORD 



Good [M)licc- work rt-ciuires lM)th an efficient operation aiul rcs|M)nsivfncss ti) 
the needs i)f the eomnuinity. These sometimes conHittin^ aims arc fruitfully 
reconciled in a proinisin>i ne.v nietln)d oi' patrol or^ianization known ;us 
nei>;hK)rhood team pi)licin^. The noticeable results i)f this type of or^^aniza- 
tion have beei.: an increased eficctiveness in crime annual, an impri)ved 
rclatii)nship between police and the ci)mmunity, and, not i)f least imp)rtance, 
impriived pi>lice morale. 

Experiments in team policin^^ are bein^^ ci)nducted under various names in 
many cities, mwna them: New York. Detri)it and U)S An^^eles. Under this 
system, teams of 20 to -tO officers are >iiven round-the-ch)ck respi)nsibility tor 
all police services in their neii^hborlu)od, and the commander is acci)untablc 
for crime in his area 2 i hours a day. Individual responsibility is increased at .ill 
levels. 

Team policing slu)ws promise i)f ci)mbining the best elements ot both large 
and small police departments: the specialized services and eciuipment of the 
one. and the mi)re persi)nal contact with the community oH the i)ther. Despite 
its apparent effectiveness, however, team policing cannot be introduced 
without careful planning and adequate training. 

This manual presents guidelines ior putting a team pi)licing system into 
effect. Fi)r a more general intri)duttii)n to the subject, see "Team Pi)licing: 
Seven Case Studies." a publicutii)n of the Pi)lice Fi)undatii)n. lOH 18th 
Street, N'. W., Suite 700. Washington, D.C. 20036. Together, I'm sure these 
manuals will pri)vide useful inh)rmation U) tlK)se departments considering this 
promising new pi)lice st.ategy. 

GliRAl.P M. C'.API.AN 

Dim tor Siitt'itutl hist it Hit nj I. an 

liuforumnt and Crwiinal jiniia- 
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ABSTRACT 



This hook is a practiial manual arul tlu-orctiial ^uidc to Nci^hh^rhooil 
Ti-am poliiin^. a nictlioil ot ilciciurali/in^ pi)|iic Jcpartmcnts in order to: 

• In-.provi' policc-iommuniry relations 

• Imrcasi- ctt'cctivcncss in iontrollin^» irimc 

• Improve the poliii.' offiicrs satisfaction with his job 

(.hajucr I is a summary of airn-iit knowlvd^c about nci^-hborhooJ team 
poliun^ aiui a ilcMription of what the authors believe wouUl be an ideal 
ni-i.uliborhood team poluin^ system. Chapter II describes the neighborhood 
team policing programs of several police departments. Subsequent chapters 
su^^Hesr methods and priKedures for: 

• I'lannin^' and implem.Muin^' nei^hborhocd team policing; 

• Administering an on^oin^ program 

• Training' and education 

• Lines ut authority and methuos of supervision of nei^;hborhood teams 

• Running' a neighborhood team (su^'^'estion^ for ust. by team commanders) 
J Constructing a project budget 

Appendices include: sug^'ested c^perational guidelines, a suggested format 
tor team commander reports, a model proposal to obtain LEAA action funds, a 
case study of one team in New York City, a vay of organizing u e'jrral guide 
for use by police officers and a description of a training program implemented 
in St. Petersburg. Florida. 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION AND ELEMENTS OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD TEAM POLICING (SUMMARY) 



A. Introduction 

Team pDlicin^ in the l/'nitcd States is srill in 
its intUncy. The first well-known team policing 
project was started in Syracuse, New York in 
1968. Other team i>)licin^ projects are known to 
have been started in Albany, New York; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Culver City, California; Detroit, 
Michigan; Holyoke, Massachusetts; Los Angeles, 
California (Basic Car Plan and Venice Division's 
Team 28); MenloPark, California; Pacifica, Cali- 
fornia; New York City, New York; Richmond, 
California; St. Petersburg, Florida; and Tucson, 
Arizona. 

This U)ok concentrates on team [»licin^ cities 
which have organized their policing around //r/^i:/'- 
borhmtJs. Neighborhood team policing, its defined 
in this book, differs from regular policing in 
several ways, as shown in Table I-l. 

The reason for concentrating on neighborhood 
team policing is that it combines the team con- 
cept with a potentially powerful neighborhood 
concept, which attempts to; 

• Hold a team commander and a team responsi- 
ble and accountable for the quality of police 
service and control of crime in a neighborhuod 

• Strengthen the relationship between the police 
and the community by concentrating team 
efforts in a single neighborhood 

• Increase the flow of crime-related information 
from the neighborhood to the police 

• Give the team as much responsibility as poSJii- 
ble by keeping other police units out ot the 
neighborhood whenever possible 

• Rely on information to control crime rather 
than on street stops and other patrol tech- 
nic|ues that may |eopardi/e police-commu.iity 
relations. 



/. lixpenepwe with Uuipn polkhig. 

Information now available about team policing 
is still mostly anecdotal, with a few notable 
exceptions. While some evaluations have been 
conducted, most of the results have not yet been 
reported. Results that have been reported gener- 
ally are not scientifically satisfactory. However, 
some important facts have emerged from the 
nativMi's early attempts to use neighborhood 
teams. 

The following findings summarize the national 
experience with team policing: 

• In some i ities, such as New York City, Albany 
and Cincinnati, citi/en groups have demanded 
that team policing be implemented in their 
neighborhood. New York City felt compelled 
to expand its program rapidly and Cincinnati 
is already considering expanding its program. 
St. Petersburg and Holyoke also have ex- 
panded their program.^ 

• Of all departments known to be trying neigh- 
borhood team policing, only Detroit di.scon- 
tinued the program. In Detroit, the team 
commander, team detectives and most team 
members supported the program. The pro- 
gram died because a new commissioner dis- 
liked the concept. 

• There have been no disasters. No neighbor- 
hood team policing projects have created so 
much animosity among citizens that the de- 
partment was embarrasseil or the program had 
to be discontinued, (ienerally, programs with 
the strong support of top management have 
been accepted by the community and by police 
participants — c*ven where there has been initial 
resistanci'- 

• There has been some indication, in Detroit and 
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TABLE CempariMn of old mtthotfs with ntighborhood team poHcine 



OLD METHOD 

1. SmahAst patrol unit (pracinct or division) has 100-250 
Officars 

2. Quasi-military suoorvision. 

3. Shift rasponsibility (sight Nour tours with only unit com- 
mandars— captains or inspactors--rasponsibla for around-tha- 
clocK oparationa). 

4. Assignmant of tha first avaiiabia car to a call for poKca 
aarvica— with priority for amargancy calls. 

5. Officers rotated to new divisions or assignments. 

6. Special police units (tactical, detective, etc.) operate in local 
neighborhoods without informing local patrol officials. 

7. Community Relations as "image building" (special units for 
community relations plus speaking engagements for officials). 



8. Reactive Pohcmg (responding to calls) or Aggressive Polic- 
ing (stop and frisk and street interrogations). 

9. Centralized Planning (innovation through orders from the 
chief or other important officials). 

New York City, that team policing should net 
be forced to coexist with a separate, parallel 
command structure. A team commander 
should not have to contend with other officers 
who are not responsible for running team pro- 
grams and who have responsibilities that may 
conflict with team commanders. It is particu- 
larly difficult for a sergeant to be a team 
commander and to have to contend with other 
sergeants and lieutenants who have overlap- 
ping responsibilities for the same area. 

• The team commander's job is demanding. To 
do it well, he should have other officials in his 
team to whom he can delegate authority. The 
commander should outrank all otLcr officials 
in the team. 

• Successful implementation requires careful 
planning, in most neighborhoods in New 
York City, little planning was done and the 
implementation of neighborhood team polic- 
ing made little difference in how operations 
were organized. 



Neighborhood feam policing 

1. Team has 2(M0 officers. 

2. Professional supervision, with consultation, setting of ot^* 
fives, an in-service training program, encouraging suggestions, 
permitting the exercise of responsibility within necessary llmita, 

3. Team commander responsible for all aspects of police 
service on an around-the-clock basis. 

4. Team providea all police service for its neighborhood. Team 
members are aent out of the neighborhood only In emergen- 
cies. Non-team members take calls in the neighborhood only In 
eniergencies. 

5. Officers given extended assignments to a neighborhood. 

6. Special police units inform themselves of team goals and, 
whenever possible, consult in advance wKh the local team 
commander. 

7. Community relatione as an essential patrol function, planned 
by the team commander and the team and consisting of good 
police service, friendly on-street contacts and attendance at 
meetings of various community groups. 

8. Decentralized planning (crime analysis use of plainclothes 
or special tactics, investigations, preventive programs, referral 
programs, service activities). 

9. Oecentarilezd Planning (innovation by team commandera, 
subject to review by their superiors). 

• Few programs have had a strong impact on 
reported crime. The Venice, California pro- 
gram appears to have had the strongest im- 
pact. St. Petersburg, Florida also appears to be 
experiencing some improvement in its re- 
ported crime rates. One reason that crime 
impact may be hard to measure, however, is 
that a program which improves citizen cooper- 
ation may increase the percentage of actual crime 
which is reported to the police. This reporting 
effect may be particularly serious in ghetto 
neighborhoods. 

• Some programs have succeeded in increasing 
the percentage of arrests which resulted in 
prosecution. In Detroit, the team improved its 
percentage over the rest of the precinct. In 
Venice, California, the percentage of prose- 
cuted cases exceeded 80 percent of arrests (at- 
tributable at least in part to an increase in the 
number of clearances resulti ig from citizen 
information). 

• The assignment of detective;, to teams appears 
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to improve the quality ot investigative work 
dcHic by the patrol ottlters. In Detroit, the 
patrol-tietettive relationship appears to have 
worked especially well. Most ot* the cities 
known to have implemented neighborhood 
team policinii have assii^ned detectives to 
teams at least on an experimental basis. 

• It is dittlciilt to ^et officers and ottlcials to 
interact as ec]uals. However, professional in- 
teraction has been achieved on task forces 
formed in Cincinnati and in Kansas City. 
Some tean commanders appear to be more 
comfortable with the free interchange ot ideas 
than are others. 

• Team policing projects that be^an with no 
direct field supervision (e.^. Venice, Holyoke 
and St. Petersburg) found that officers need a 
supervisor tor consultation in difficult situa- 
tions. 

• Several departments have used team policing 
as a way to attract funds to expand their patrol 
strength. While team policing does i;')t re- 
t|uire more f>crsonnel than conventional meth- 
ods, a caietul review of an officer's workload 
may lead to a conclusion that — regardless ot 
how a department is organized — it will need 
more personnel to operate effectively. LEAA 
planning ayencies and, in one case, a private 
funding source have been receptive to an argu- 
ment that more personnel are required to im- 
plement an effective team program. 

2. Risks of team policing. 

As with many other potentially i;ix)d ideas, 
nei^hborhiH)d team pt)licin^ can be implemented 
carefully and thoughtfully or it can be a mere 
slogan with no impact on police practice. In its 
worst fornix nei^hborhiK)d team policing can re- 
sult in ^ivin^ many inexperienced commanders a 
new responsibility which exceeds their ability. 
Some of these commanders, desiring to please the 
department by doin^ something to control crime, 
may inspire their team to do more. The team may 
interpret this to mean more a^^ressive street 
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patrol and they may make more doubtful arrests 
and— potentially — may cause adverse commu- 
nity reaction. 

a. Roi.sUPh'i to nfiphmaitiitinn. Because Nei^jh- 
borhood Team Policing is highly innovative, its 
implementation in traditional police departments 
may be resisted. Unless the advantages of the new 
system are fully explained, vested interests in the 
departments are likely to become strong; oppo- 
nents. It may be highly useful to involve ofticers 
and officials of all ranks in the planning; process so 
that implementation will benefit from a variety ot 
views and will be fully understood and accepted 
by a group of people who can then communicate 
their understanding of neighborhood team polic- 
ing to the rest of the department. Leaders of 
police organizations or unions should be intof med 
at an early date and should be invited to partici- 
pate in the planning process. 

b. Cmtrul of corrupt Corruption is a poten- 
tial problem, in every police department and 
neighborhood team policing, because it encour- 
ages informal contacts with the community, may 
create increased temptations. The first line ot 
defense to corruption is the integrity of person- 
nel. The second line of defense may be a well- 
organized, centrally located internal investiga- 
tions unit. Under neighborhoixl team policing, 
neighborhood teams are made responsible tor Ci)r- 
ruption within their neighborhoods. As Wilson 
and McLaren state: 

The vKf and patrol Jivisiuns shuuki have a lomt 
rt'spdnsibility for vice conditions, and both should be 
held accountable. This sharin>; of rc'S[>onsibility re- 
duces the likelihood of^sraft because it is then impos- 
sible for one ot the divisions to rant prorc\tion to vice 
operators, and the lar>;e »uimber ot otticers invol\cd 
diminishes the (x)ssibility of corruption. * 

furthermore, the team commander has a rela- 
tively small team of men to supervise, making it 

»() NX' NX . Urn .m.i Ron < Md.arcn. P'l .t AMmui^tKiH.^i 
|-.htii»n iNtN* York Mdir.iw.Hill. hu . I'^^M. p ^oj 



possible for him to inform himself about their 
activities and to demand inte>jrity. 

The availahh evidanct. 

The available evidence concerning the ele- 
ments of team policing is too icani^y to reach firm 
conclusions. In this book, conclusions may be 
forcefully stated, but the validity of each recom- 
mendation depends on: 

• The reasons given for each conclusion 

• Specific experience in a few cities. 

Because of the scantiness of the evidence, the 
reader should depend on his own knowledge of 
policing to determine which aspects of neighbor- 
hood team policing should be utilized in his 
department. 

Given the increasing use of neighborhood team 
policing in the Nation, it would seem desirable 
that a national research effort be organized ro 
determine the conditions under which neighbor- 
hood team policing (as described in this book or 
modified by local police departments), represents 
an improvement over other methods of police 
organization. In addition, comparative evalua- 
tions of different neighborhood team policing 
methods should be conducted so that increasit>gly 
mformed choices may be made about implement- 
ing the difi'erent e lements of team policing. 

Locid variations, costs, and funding. 

Naturally, l(Kal administrators will want to 
adapt neighborhood team policing to the peculiar 
needsof their departments, their laws and regula- 
tions, and their con.munity. With careful plan- 
ning and evaluation, hxal variations may help the 
concept to evolve and improve. 

a. Lusts f)J implmtntatiun. Neighborhood team 
policing may cost little more than ordinary polic- 
ing. On the other hand, the planning and re- 
training needed to implement the system may be 
expensive. The costs will vary, depending on the 
present status of the department and the scope of 
plans to implement the new system. 
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Costs may vary in another way, as well. It may 
(Kcur, as it did in Cincinnati, that a careful 
planning effort to implement neighborhood 
teams will result in a realization that current 
manpower or supervisory levels are inadequate .'or 
any effective system. While neighborhood team 
policing may, especially in the long run, lead to 
more effective operations, it requires enough per- 
sonnel to respond to calls for service, and to 
ixrform a variety of tasks not ordinarily stressed 
by police. 

Similarly, a department may discover that its 
supervisor-officer ratio is inadequate. With excel- 
lent personnel, the supervisory ratio may be rela- 
tively low— say one supervisor to 10 Oi 12 offi- 
cers. In a typical, large urban department, one 
supervisor for every six or eight officei-s is proba- 
bly more desirable. 

b, runding. Albany, Holyoke, Venice, and St. 
Petersburg are among the jurisdictions which 
have obtained Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration funds to implement team policing 
programs. Cincirmati obtained Police Foundation 
funds for that purpose. As an innovative pro- 
gram, team policing can receive fund.s which will 
pay for its implementation. 

5. Interrelationship of elements of team 
policing. 

The concept of team policing presented in this 
book has been developed after extended contact 
with programs in New York City and Detroit, 
after reading the literature on team policing and 
after visiting and telephoning several cities with 
neighborhood team policing programs (see Chap- 
ter II, p. 13). The elements of team policing, 
presented in this chapter, are believed to be 
highly interrelated. Implementation of each of 
the elements is intended to reinforce each of the 
other elements. For example, in-service training 
is recommended as a way of suggesting new, 
constructive approaches which will enable the 
professional to establish good community rela- 
tions and use the insulting goodwill to control 



crime. Similarly, assii^jning detectives to teams is 
intended rt) intriHluce the patrol officer to new 
ways ut* usin^i iiilnrination and thinking about 
patrol. Assi^jnment ot detectives is also intended 
to increase investi^jative activity and to give each 
ortlcer the satisLiction of developing cases tVom 
start to finish. 

Perhaps the mi>st controversial ''element * ot 
neighborhooil team policing is the use of'protes- 
sional supervision. It may be that a team com- 
mander can improve police service in a neighbor- 
hoixl by using traditional supervisory methods 
and that piofessional suiu-rvision is an unneces- 
sary frill. While, lu' course, some departments 
may choose to accept this analysis, it is believed 
that professional su|>ervision is one of the most 
essential elements. The objects of professional 
suixTvision, already adopted by some supervisors^ 
are. 

• To develop in the patrol officer a sense of pride 
in police service 

• To develop a new openness to constructive 
criticism^ so that officers will learn from their 
experience rather than repeirlng the same old 
mistakes 

• To develop a new sense of responsibility, so 
that team members will contribute their infor- 
mation and ideas to help the icam achieve 
success 

• To reduce the frustration of being subject to 
detailed orders which cannot possibly address 
themselves to the complex events which daily 
reciLiire the patrol officer to use his discretion 
and make crucial decisions 

• To increase the recognition received by sensi- 
tive, conscientious officers — both from their 
supervisors and from their fellow professionals. 



B. Elements of Neighborhood Team 
Policing 

Neighborhood team policing is a way ot decen- 
tralizing police departments by breaking up rela- 



tively large divisions or prvcir'.ts into teams with 
from 20 to 40 officers and otiicials, including a 
team commander, who is mptfhsihU and accoNnta- 
bU for the effectiveness of his team. The team is 
assigned a r ' *»b(Thood containing roughly 12,- 
000 to 35, i sidents und business people. The 
team is requ 

• To control crime 

• To improve community relations 

• To provide essential police services. 

i. PiaPiPihig u ithhi the team. 

The team commander is expected to imple- 
ment reasonable methods tailored to the condi- 
tions of his neighborhood. His first task in plan- 
ning for hi.. neighborh(HKl is to learn abrut rele- 
vant neigh uirhood characteristics and i:vailable 
resources. He should analyze data on crime and 
on organized groups (whether they are potentially 
dangerous or potentially helpful), social condi- 
tions, and police, private and government re- 
sources which might help to remedy neighbor- 
hood problems. 

a. bwuiiitvm. Since neighborhoixl police team 
commanders are given the responsibility to de- 
velop and implement liKal plans, the number of 
responsible command officials is greatly increased 
over traditional police systems. The limit on 
innovations by team tommundcrs is only whar 
their ima^ii nations dictate, whi't their judgment 
permits, and what their supervisors approve. Pre- 
cinct or districr commanders should encourage 
constructive innov.ition and work closely with the 
team commander so that, if some innovations are 
not permitted, the team commander will under- 
stand the reasons tor the action. Unless reasons 
are given lo a team commander, he may interpret 
disapproval ot a specifit -novativ)n as disapproval 

of creativeness m general 

An innovatiw police department is dynarr 
possessing the potential for adapting to chan;;ii^g 
conditions. Ol course, innovation involves the 
taking of risks. A new method is more suh|ect to 
tfiticism than a tr.iditional method, no matter 
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how umrcutivc or sln)pwi)rn. If' a team com- 
mamlci works closely with syniparlKtic supervi- 
sors, aiul it the Miixrvisors arc riKinsclvcs vork- 
in^: closely with i'thcr sympathetic supervisors, 
then lonstruttive innovation will he faeilitateil. 
It will take a cliniare ot retepriviry tliroui-hour 
the ilepartment. however, tor innovatii)t. to oi- 
cur. 

b. Co't/nroi/uitinn. The diversity ot' innovations 
by team commanders creates a p.)tcntial sojrce of 
new pr.yrams for u.se in oflier parts »)f a |x)licc 
department. Therefore, a mechanism should be 
developed t»> tosrer communicarion ann)ng team 
commanders and other supervisors. Perii)dic 
meetings of team u.mmand'.-rs and a neighbor- 
ho«Hl team poliuny newsletter, both technK|ues 
now in use in .New ^'ork City, may help improve 
conmni.iicatioi.. A toordinarint; group similar to 
New ^ ork City's tan he established tu investigate 
l(Kal innovations, dererminc the applicability to 
«uher neighborhood teams, and -levelop program 
descriptions tor utili/atmn i lsewhere. 

2. Conmunity reUttious. 

Team uniimanders are rei|uired to make com- 
munity relations a contern of every team num- 
ber. One ot the basic r asons tor usini' ;ieighbor- 
luH)d team policing is the difficulty of relying on 
■'omnipresence" to prevei.t crime, given the low 
police-ciri/en ratio. There may be only one patrol 
officer for 2.(H)() resiilents and. on any one sliift.- 
there may Iv only one offiu-r fcr 3. ()()() to ".()()() 
residents or one tW(j-officer patrol unir tor twiie 
that many resiilenrs. Random iir preventive pa- 
trol IS worse than loo.<ing for a needle in a 
haystack, (.riminals can reaa to polue preseriu- 
am! avoid the poliie. It is like looking for .i 
needle winch may move wlun you ger near ir. 

If the team gams titi/en cooperation, however. 

•■ li .1 , .ri.!iiii!.'r f »■ r- .. ,\ . t.. ini K III, 'i. i" . r (i iin :n' •i-.f.. 

Cl.l.i; .Ji:!t. -U :. It. l;:..-!!- )|,'., ., >. ., f,, I.W.-.ll.i II 1.1. 1. .IllH 

k;-.iC : • «;•..( il ,• k. :i j...;i;,\. -.uv:!. ,..|....,- 
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the job becomes more manageable. There are 
thi)usands of citi/en eyes for every police eye. If 
the team earns '.i)mmunity supptirt. then crime- 
Ci)mrol effectiveness may be improved manyfi)Id. 

The coninnmity also is impiirtaiit bcc.use it is 
a potential source of hostility. di.,order and at- 
tacks i)n pill ice. Hffiirts shiiuld be made to ciintact 
militants, youth gangs and other hostile groups, 
to meet with them, and to reach an m. proved 
understanding. Just as the United States n«,w 
consiciers it to be in its self-interest to communi- 
cate with its adversaries, team Ci)mmanders may 
find it advantagciius to Ci)mmunicate with their 
px-rential adversaries. 

Finally, the ci)mmunity is impi)rtant because 
citizens can viikinteer to help the police. Viilun- 
teers can be us'.cl in a broad range ot activities, 
frijin clerical iissistance in the statu)nhouse to 
organizing service activities. 

.1. CnntiuHhiis .{u/i'Hwtnl tn / Uii^hhirhuud. If 
police-communiry relatitms are to be ir.ipriived 
and the police are to devehip impnived siiurces iif 
information from the community, each member 
iif the piilice team must acc|uire extensive kntiwl- 
edge abiiut his community plus close pcrsiinal ties 
to important in lividuals. These ties may not be 
Muickly developed. As (). \V. V'ilson and Roy 
McLaren state in Puln\ A(hnini.Ur,iii„n: 

lTti|iiii.t lx-.it iluri>;i-s privitit an utikiT from k'- 
u.tiiin>; will .'«.i|iMi:itul with pirsDns. Ii.i/.ir.ls. .itui 
t.Kilitiisun Ins luMt; tluv;ilst) irmrtiTt with lontinu- 
iry ot sirvK.;- Ih-i.him- tin- invisti^ariDn .ituI .Iin|^.m. 
finti .)t i.isi-s siimittrius ixrcrul ovct m-vit.iI il.iys. .nul 
wliui .1 ih.ii...i- IS -n.i.if. t'lir;. i.s ili-l.iy ami so.m-tiim-s 
tu->;kit 111 iiis|>.sm.; Dt thdsi' Lists I-in.ilU . tri-.iii(.'nt 
ilunLxs I't biMf .issi>;iiiiu-nts in.iki' r ihtfu iilt t.. pLui- 
ris|-...nsihilitv (or iins.itist.d t.)ry loiulitu.ns. Pr<Ki- 
>liiri-s whuh inti-rUTi- v ith the .ipplnatioii oi t|u- 
iinp'.rt.int nil-' th.it .m ..truiT shouK! In- hi-M ro|^.n- 
siMi- lor ilu- ixTl.iniiaiuf ..( his Jutu-s iiuist M..r Iv 

tnli-r.(t(.il ' 

In neighborhood team policing, frec|uent per- 
sonnel changes may Ix- particularly disruptive. A 
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team member must know about the neighbor- 
hooi' and the style of other members of his team. 
Once sound professional interaction has been es- 
t.'^blished, it should not be disrupted by fre- 
quently transferring individuals out of the team. 
Team members will develop a proprietary interest 
in their neighborhood and the relationship should 
not be disturbed. 

The nted for continuity wilL of course, con- 
flict with the desire of a department to rotate 
personnel in order to disrupt possible corrupt ties 
with che neighU)rhcKKl. This contlut between 
increasing community ties to improve crime con- 
'r I and disrupting community ties to reduce 
(orruption is inevitable. To resolve this conflict, 
a chief might consider the position taken by the 
New York City Police Department when it com- 
menced Operation Neighborhoixl, its team polic- 
ing program. The order : rated: 

For many vcirs mir optratin^: pnKcJuns ha\e plauil 
a mam emphasis dh the prt'ventior i)\ misti>iKliKt 
and many ot the restrictive U itures this emph.Lsis 
have haw a ili'trmiental etYea dr jM>lke-puNii rJi- 
tu)ns. While mis<.i)nJiict will timtinue to he iouyhi 
with cvtr> means [M)ssible, the main emphasis ot i>ur 
t)peratin>: pnKc-vlures will now be service to the pulv 
lie. Let »>ur attii)ns be ^uuleil not bv There is 
m)thin^ I lan Jo, ' but by How lan I Mp' ' ** 

b. Dispiitih ioPittnuit), It is not enough that 
patrol oftlcers be assi>rned "on papc*r" to the same 
neighborboin'. In many departments, patrol offi- 
cers spend from ^0 m {xrcent ot* their time 
answer mg calls for service that are not in the 
'sector* or "beat" to whu^ they are assigned. As 
a consecjuence, t'rom ''O to H'^ percent ot the calls 
in their own bcMC may hi; answered i\v cars as- 
signed CO other beats. 

The object of neighborhood team [policing is U) 
have patrol ottuers beiome himili.ir with their 
neighborhixxl. To capitalize on that familiarity, 
rhey should answer as large a {x-reenrage ot calls 
in that neighlM)rlu)od as possible. They also 



should spend ^fi little time outside their neigh- 
borho(Kl as possible. 

Two steps may be taken to increase the contact 
between a team and its neighborhood: ( 1) define a 
neighborhoiKl to be large enough for most assign- 
ments to be within the neighborhixxl (somewhat 
larger than most traditional sectors or beats), and 
(2) permit cars to take runs out of their neighbor- 
h(K)d only in an emergency and to hold (or 
' stack ') non-emergency calls until '.ars btxome 
available. Increasing the size of sectors will mean 
that it will take somewhat longer for the officer to 
become familiar with his neighborho«Kl, but that 
can be compensated for by keeping him assigned 
to the neighborhood a longer period of time. 

Keeping cars in their neighborhotxl except for 
an emergency will make it fuon liktl) that calls 
(including emergencies) will be handled by the 
car assigned to a neighborhood. If a car is not sent 
to a distant sector, it will be closer to an emer- 
gency in the neighborhiKxi. 

The reason for permitting cars to leave their 
neighborhoods for an emergenc> is because the 
immediate needs of a serious injury or a crime in 
progress should not be neglecteei just to fulfill the 
needs of a "theory of neighborh(K)d policing." 
However, it is important that "emergency" not 
be so broadly interpreted chat everything is 
treated as an emergency and cars are never re- 
tained in the neighborhoiKl. 

It is the natural tendency of dispatch personnel 
to want to reduce the dispatch backlog and to 
provide all people w'th service as rapidly as possi- 
ble. For that reason, special training of dispatch- 
ers may be necessary to get them to apply the new 
guidelines as intended. An exception in the 
guidelines might be made for the situations in 
which the dispatch backlog becomes so lengthy 
that callers without emergencies are waiting tor 
an extendetl time before a ear can be dispatched. 
When the backlog reaches a previously agreed 
limit, cars should be dispatched to the closest 
call, regardless of neighboihoiHl team policing, 
c. Vout pjhol. Foot patrol, including the en- 




ciHir.ifinif; tit i)t'rkcTs usin^: in4)n)rKiH)rcrs tir cars 
to park aiul («♦ (.ilk r<) uri/i iis |vriMilically. is an 
csscfuial mfircihiMU ai flu cDnuminitv rela- 
tions nmlcj in team pi)licin^u. As (). W. Wilson 
auil Rny Mil.arcn stare in Pn//u .•\»/////;//»/r.////>//: 

Ir pfiiM iiN fill t>isr t)|>pi'rnim t\ i.-r •ihM'r\.iHMn 
uithm r.'H^i- ot rlu* nvums .iiui ti»r .1 1 lufit.u t with 
I'l'Mpk- .itiil rliini^N. rnal'^lini; rlu- p.itriihin!) tu Ih' nt 
iii.ixiMiutn sc'r\ui' .is an iMturin.itiiiii Muirii' aiul a 
uuinstlor fu 'Ik- |nihlu. .^^ rlit ivis .tiul kMs nt 

ncMf;hk)rh(HK{ pnluc" ream shoulil Jcsi^mi its crime 
ci)ntri)l prouram 

• 'lo Ix- o)nsisrc'nr wirh its ii)mmuniry'rslarii)ns 
pri)|;ram 

• To capirali/e on mMKlwill which has luw-n ^'cn- 
c-r.irc'il rhrtaiuh rlic c<imnuinity rc*l.irii)ns pro- 
irram. 

Ti) acuHiiplish these «)hjct rives, rhc use of'ai:>:rcs- 
sivc patrt)l or strcrt inrcrro^'arions is rclanvclv 
luultsirablc. liven when srrccr stops arc mailc on 
pn)Kihlc- cause, rhcy may apjx'ar ro rhc neutral (or 
sli^chrly anri-policc) Instanclcr ro Ix* repressive or 
.inri-eommunir\ anJ this may set hack rhc Ci)m- 
munity rcKirions prour.on. 

On the ttther hand, a careful in\csri,i»arion is a 
relarively l;«hk1 way to lonrrol trime .md huiM 
ct)mrnuniry ^L;t)iKiwill. F'irst. invesri^Li.irions Jem- 
onsrr.ire rt^ citi/cns thar the poliu- will listen anil 
will use the inform.ition which they supply. Sec- 
oiul. invest luaf u)ns are somewhar more likely Ik) 
jxrmir the t)ftKcr ro make an arrest insule a 
resklenee or business or in sonic manner rh.ir is 
relarively unlikely U) i reate public spectacle 
rurthermorc. arrests resulnn^ from in\cstii:.i- 
tnMis are somewhar nmrc liktly to be b.iscJ nn 
M)Uful eviilcnie .uul t(. result in siucesstul prt)se- 
cutions, with their acrerulanr uooil publiurv fur 
ti C jM)lu r 



i. lipiiONrnftiNn f>rofe$$ioPiaU$m. 

Fohee work, both now and unelcr nci^'hbor- 
hoiKl ream |X)licinf;, elc|xnds on the use ot souml 
jod^Mnenr by rhc patrol of'tlcer. He is the basic 
umr in the Jeparrmenr. (^ireumsranecs force him 
Ut m.ike in.my dceisions on his own. His daily 
work also f;ives bmi a wealth of' "street knowl- 
eil^'c" and inf'orniarion. A sound |X)lice organiza- 
tion will: ( I) assist the of'tlcer to develop sound 
lud^iincnt, and (2) use rhc officer's knowledge of 
liKal problems to develop reasonable, responsive 
pro|:ranis. 

The ream eoncepr rejects the undesirable fca- 
rures of the "eiuasi-miliiary" moclel rhrou^h 
whicli commanders ^'ive orders and the troops 
respond. It is that miKlel which caused one New 
York (.'i:y parrolman to complain that he was 
consranrly involved in making' life and death 
decisions but that he was treated like a Boy Scout 
by Ins superiors. 

Ihe ream eoncepr also rejects the need for the 
m*)unrains of written orders found in some de- 
parrmenrs The *)rders often become so volumi- 
n*)us thar no one will read or follow them. Instead 
i)t rreatin^' 'he officer .is a robot which performs a 
rec|uired ser of pnx.edures. nei>;hborho(Kl leam 
p*)|iiin^' makes the officer responsible for dniny: 
his work as his jud^'ment dictares. 

.1. /\ ttiim j\ J proftsuf^fiiil )irunp. A team is a 
professional >,'roup, like a ^roup of dcK tors. Each 
of rhe members can contribure kfuniUiif^t. which 
may be useful to all the or her members of rhe 
ream. He can also conrribute problems or r</jr.f. 
which the team can discuss in ream meeting's or 
informally so rhar all officers mi>,'ht be able ro 
handle similar cases berrer in the f'urure. 

A team coinm.uuler must organize /r</w mtf/r/p 
to: (1) discuss so that the entire ream can 

learn fn)m mistakes that have been made by any 
number. (2) exchan>ie mformatit)n alx)ut crinv- 
nals, trime j\irietns, comnuiniry >,'roups (lu)stile 
and coi^perarive) and useful infiirmants or sop-' 
pliers of information about crime; (S) (oruliict 
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inscTvicc rr.iinin^i: in wluch tlu' fcMm c»in IcMrn 
aK)iir uunnuinitv rrsuur cs i»r ncss Jcvclnpincnrs 
in Liw cnforicnicnr » ,iiul ( n .uct rhc .issi.st»iiKc ol 
the tcMMi in ovcmII pLiiiniii^» invliulin>; spccitic 
tatMcs anJ >:c!HTal iippnuclu's to Lir>:cT pn>bk'tns. 

Iv S/,/\n /^.' A^ rhc k\ukr nt .i UMtn ot prot'is- 
sionals. rlu* team coniman^kT slu)ukl revise* his 
^ way of h)okin>: »it supervision, \c irlicr he nor the 

other oHuials \vorko\i: wirhin the ream can ex- 
pect to Ix* at everv key incident \u which his 
personnei .ire iiiNoKiil. There .ire, simply, too 
many ot'hcers tor e.ich otfiual. The super\isor 
shoiikk therefore. eiuour.iLre his officers to ck*- 
veh)p a sense of personal responsiliility . He 
should rarely rake over the direi rion of an inci- 
dent he su|H rvises. I nl'/ss the officer is incapable 
ot haiullin.i: rhe situation, the supervisor should 
observe hou the officer performs and subse- 
c|ui;ntl\ offer suiiue.sr ions ti) ^cuide the officer in 
similar situ.itions in ihe future. He .ilso should 
encour.i^Ue the discussmn .iinoiii: officers of situ.i- 
tions in which they have been iinolvetl so that the 
officers will le.irn troni their ex;H:riences. 

It also IS appropriate for the su|X'rvisor to 
\jff/plt the work of members of the team to deter- 
mine how they seem to be doing and lo offer 
sui:gestions tor the future. Tor example, he can 
rc\|uire that a "trip sheet" be prepared, describ- 
in>4 all activity on the shit't; and he can set 
sraiulards tor the usual lencrh of time needed to 
handle difVerent types ol calls (pii>vidiri>; i'e en- 
courages officers fo spend more time when cir- 
cumstances call tor It) and for other expected 
activities. He can also arr.iiige tor arrest reports to 
be reviewed, sn th.it suggestions may be made 
about how ti) prepare reports, how to obtain 
admissible evidence, and how to retrain from 
potenri.dly intl.immatorx arrest pr.icrices. 
• The ie,im comm.inder is responsible and ac - 

'.ountabie ti>r his team s oper.itions. He fiuisr 
providr incentives tor his team ro perform welK 
aiul when officers fail to [vrtorm well he must 
take .ippropriate steps, iiu luding coiisultatit)fi. 
c vwiipeiisatory tr.umng. inlormal s»inction.s (e.g.. 
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disapproval or ufHiesirable ar.5ignmcnts) or disci- 
pline. 

4 . 7*n//>////x iihiuitiopi. Training and educa- 
tion are crucial in neighborh()od team polking tor 
two reasi)ns. First, training and education is nec- 
essary to reorient and improve the skills ot officers 
who are used to traditional methods. Second, the 
existence i)t' a team anc! team commander creates 
an op|M)rtunity for them to work together with a 
trainer lo implement an inservice training pro- 
gram. A well-designed, on-the-job program will 
be immediaiely useful to team mvmbers and may 
therefore be superior to classroom instruction, 
which often .seems divorced from the practical 
world of' police experience. 

d. Shift supKriisinu, The team commander 
should provide tor sutUTvision of' the team in his 
absence. Preferably, team commanders will have 
other officials its part of the team. These lower 
ranking officials (usually .sergeants) should be 
.issigned to different shifts. On shifts where an 
official IS not available, an ot'ficer should be des- 
ignated as supervisor. 

Team commanders should plan the sujxrvi.sory 
program and delegate su|xTvisory tasks to team 
members. Sergeants can review "trip sheets," rick- 
together with officers to observe their perform- 
ance, or ride in tiieir own su|XTvisory vehicles. It 
detectives .ire assigned to the team, they can 
review reports of arrests and investigations. 

The team concept, with its professional approach, 
is designed to increase the police officer's contri- 
bution to the formation of policy, it also recog- 
nizes the importance of the officer's information 
and judgment. To many uf'tlcers. this change in 
role may at first be threatening. More is being 
asked from them, and they may be uncertain 
abt)ut whether they can live up to expectations. 
However, as the ofV-cers become familiar with rhe 
program, their satisfaction from their contribut- 
ing to the completion of the police mission 
should increase. 

It is believeil that officers more satisfied with 
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their jobs uill become more prinluctive. They 
will identify mo.t- with the police department's 
mission, *us defined by their ream, and will devote 
more ertort to hirtherin^' that mission. They also 
will become more satisfied with their professional 
roles and less likely to take out tlieir job frustra- 
tions throu^jh insensitive or a^j^ressive behavior 
toward citizens. 

Once professional enthusiasm develops, a vari- 
ety of new alternatives may become possible. In 
IJetroits beat Commander experiment, for ex- 
ample, the team commanders decided that it was 
a waste of* an officer's time to have him serve as a 
*'chaufVeur.'* Therefore, they drove alone. For 
supervisors, even in rou^h areas, this decision 
makes sense. In most instances, they are involved 
in street situations only when a patrol officer has 
^'otten there first or is already on his way. 

There may also be officers who prefer solo 
patrol, even in the departments where unions 
have required two-officer patrol. These men ap- 
parently feel that they may be safe if they are 
operating; alone. While many police officers may 
call this false bravery or unsafe conduct, i» team 
commander may form his own judgment about 
the officer's sense of responsibility. Depending on 
the area and the ii^signment, the team com- 
mander may accept voluntary assi>;nments to one 
man cars. Provuling that the assi>;nments remain 
truly voluntary and that the policy is fully ex- 
plained, such a change should create little diffi- 
culty with responsible unions or organizations. 

f. Ru//4iti/ hortilm, Neighborhoi)d team polic- 
ing also results in more job satisfaction by reduc- 
ing the b*)redom of which patrol officers often 
complain. First, the team commander's plan will 
result in a manpower allocation plan that is 
matched to the demand for services. In many 
areas, this will result in fewer graveyard shift" 
( 12 midnight to H a.m.) assignments and, corre- 
spondingly, in a greater oppDrtunity for human 
contact. 

Second, community contact is encouraged. In 
addition to specific assignments from the team 
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commander and to dispatched assignments, 
which average fewer than one assignment every 
yo minutes to three hours in many cities, the 
officer is expected to meet people and develop 
sources of information which may become useful 
in crime investigations. 

Third, individual officers may attend meetings 
of community groups or action organizations; and 
these assignments can result in a fuller under- 
standing of community problems and, ulti- 
mately, a greater desire to serve the community. 

Fourth, assignments may be more varied than 
patrol personnel now receive. For example, plain- 
clothes assignments, stakeouts or continuing 
crime investigations may become part of an ordi- 
nary work day. 

Fifth, there is greater emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the service activities which take about 85 
percent of an officer's time. At present, these 
activities often are considered by many officers to 
be a diversion from "more important" crime con- 
trol activities. Under neighborhood team polic- 
ing, service activities are considered essential and 
rewarded appropriately. 

g. £//;^>/o>w incentives. On a periodic basis, the 
team commander and other supervisors within 
the team should evaluate team members. The 
evaluation procedure must recognize contribu- 
tions made to the team goals, whether by making 
arrests, handling tense situations, increasing the 
flow of information, or other essential activities. 
The traditional count of arrests and traffic tickets 
is not sufficient to provide the proper incentive 
for improving community service. 

It is important that go<xl personnel evaluation 
procedures be implemented and used. Patrolmen 
doing a go(xl job should be rewarded without 
being reassigned to some specialized bureau or to 
a supervisory position. Providing that detectives 
are assigned to teams, promotion to the rank of 
detective — within the same neighborhood 
team — may be an appropriate reward. 

Good supervision also should be recognized, 
perhaps by creating new grades within the rank of 
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licaiti-nanr or sergeant, ^aomplishnunts ot the 
ream shouM lu- part ot ihe cvaluatit)n of team 
conimaiulcrs. 

Progressive unions will seek to implement 
these incentive systems. Methods which improve 
pertorniaiKe will in«.rease the ilepartment's repu- 
tation, increase citizen satishictit)n and enable the 
union and chief to obtain higher pay tor the entire 
department. 

4. hivestigatiofis. 

Most (^)lice departments have restricted tol- 
low-up investigations to their detective divisions. 
The principal reasons ^ivcn for this division ot 
labor are; (I) the special ability, training and 
experience ol detectives, aiid (2) the difficulty of 
arranging' for a patrol officer to leave his beat for 
protracted investigations. 

These are important arguments which cannot 
be too easily overiome; however, it is believed 
that a more flexible approach may be called for 
under nei^hborhiu J team policing. A team com- 
mander should be able to decide that some of his 
men are talented in investigation and, working 
alone or in active collaboration with detectives, 
could do a superior job of handling an investiga- 
tion. In some cases, tht patrol officer will have 
access to infoiniants or public ciH)peration to 
which no detective will have access. In other 
cases, the initial contact w ith a v\ itness may have 
been made by the patrolman and he may have 
established a special rapport which should be 
maintainetl to increase the chance that the wit- 
ness Will connnue to cooperate. 

Of course, there will be cases to which no 
members of the team will seem suited and it will 
be appropriate to assign other department re- 
sources to rake ci)tnplete responsibility or to assist 
a team mmiber. T!ie patri)lman who started the 
case may not be skilled in investi^atii)n or may be 
more useful in sotne i)ther assii:nment. The case 
may require special investi^atis e skills not found 
in the team. Or there may be some special 
higher-priority problem in the neii^hborhood. 
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such us the need to deal tactfully with a potential 
campus uprising or a touchy labor dispute. 

a. Assi^fiPNm of ihuctiv^s tu tean/s. The rivalry 
between patrol and detective units in many de- 
partments is natural, given the aspirations of 
many officers to bect)me part of the detective 
division and the desire of many detectives to 
maintain control over investigative activities. 

On the other hand, it is widely recognized 
that: 

The communication of information betwt^en patrol 
oftlccrs and investigators is a vital factor in the 
success of criminal investigations. Investigators 
should make every effort to footer the cooperation and 
enthusiasm of patrol officers through frequent per- 
sonal contacts, by making certain that beat officers 
receive acknowledgment in rept)rts and press releases, 
and by fostering preliminary investigations b^' pa- 
trolmen One of the fastest ways to stop the coopw-ra 
tion between patrol officers and investigators is to 
have the latter rework the preliminary investigation 
us if the patrol officer were not to be trusted.** 

The value of patrol officers to investigators was 
forcefully stated by August Vollmer. the father of 
the Berkeley policing system. Talking in the 
context of the 1930s, he stressed that the patrol 
officer's: 

knowledge of "who's who," including good, bad, 
and indifferent, young and old, is absolutely essential 
to good poliwe administration. The rules retjuire that 
the |'H)licemen make inquiries concerning the charac- 
ter. iKCupauon. and habits of every resident of his 
beat, so that whenever his superiors desire informa- 
tion ab'jut any person living within the area tliat he 
patri)ls, he can supply it without delay. The conduct 
of all known criminals and "bad characters," their 
actiims. the places they enter or frequent, must be 
observed and reconled, as well as the names, resi- 
dences, and occupations of the {u^sons with whom 
they assouate. Knowledge of the habits of a criminal 
and his friends may supply in impiirrant link in 
investigation of a major crime.' 



' AiiiruNf Vullnur /Ac /'■//.t mu/ M'Jtru S-u ut) . P.itfcrvoii Smith. [')^(\ 
(rrprjiitol. M.iiwi l.iir. \rv^ )trM\. 1'^' h. pp - I " 
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^X'hilc tliis description ot the job of the otHccr 
makes liim sdikuI like "hi^ brother/' .!ie basic 
principle still applies. The ottker shoiiUi know 
iVn: impuruoit Jhiniinnstio of his nei^hborhooil — 
the characteristics which will help him to solve 
crimes an^l pnniilr etfective p.^lice service. 

The potential valiiv ol'Jetectives to the patrol 
torce may also be stressed. Wilson ami McLaren 
state that: 

1*Ih- dfut ivciuss oi rlu- ikparcnu'nc in the invisci^»i- 
tion t)f I rums is tiirrlur iiuriMsnl bv kiipin^ rlu- 
pacn)l fDm- mrrcnrlv intunnol oi opcMrion ami 
vv|icriahi)ut.s i)f\riinni.ils aiul nt waiued ixtsdms. i>t 
tluir associati'S. h.uij^uurs. vk-nripiions. nuthuJs ot 
i)|HTarii)n. ami aurDtnohilcs usul/ 

Ciiven the interJepenJente of the effective op- 
eration of tin- patrol and detective divisions, it is 
natural that vjnne departments are now be^innin^y 
to consider the assi^ijnmefit of detectives ro work 
to^jether with patrol officers. Berkeley, Cincin- 
nati, Dallas. New York (Jity, Venice, Albany ami 
Holyoke all assi^Mi at least a few lietecrives ro 
work with patrol officers. 

Detectives assi^Mied to teams continue to be 
reco^Miii^ed as investi>»ative specialists. They can 
be ot ^reat use in conducting liKal investi^Mtions 
and in trainin^^ patrol officers to increase the 
quality of preliminary and followup investi^M- 
tions. The detectives can also share their knowl- 
edge about how to develop useful sources of 
inlormarion in the community and how to pre- 
pare a lase properly for trial, (ionseiiuenrly, the 
detectives should improve the quality of invcsti- 



^ative work and reduce the need for detectives to 
re-do preliminary investigations and duplicate 
patrol efforts. This should permit detectives to 
concentrate on the hard cases which require Sjx*- 
;ial training or experience. 

The special investigative knowledge and skills 
of detectives may also contribute to the team 
planning process. The detectives can sometimes 
detect a pattern of crime which patrol officers and 
su|H*rvisors might otherwise overlook. 

In neighborhood team policing, patrolmen 
will be developing their own sources of informa- 
tion. By placing a detective in the team, patrol- 
men and detectives may be able to share some of 
these information resources. When an informant 
will deal only with a particular patrolman or 
detective, other members of the team should ask 
that officer to develop information for them. 

b. RitaiPiin}^ snn/t cenh'4///zt</ (/tttfit/n /oiifs. All 
detectives should not be assigned to work with 
patrolmen. Strong reasons can be found for work- 
ing simultaneously on Pitifihlmhoml crim pafttrns 
(through patrol-detective cooperation) and on 
uiihr-ana or spnializul crhf/t patttms (through 
city-widw' detective investigations and specialized 
crime units, such as a homicide unit). The job of 
the police chief is to strike the proper balance 
between both forms of effort. It is likely, how- 
ever, that even the city-wiile efforts may benefit if 
patrolmen ami detectives are cooperating on local 
problems. This cooperation may benefit the spe- 
cialized detective who seeks IcKal information 
either from a fellow iletective or from a patrolman 
who is accustomeil to working closely with a 
detective. 
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CHAPTER II. SURVEY OF TEAM POLICING 



Many cities throughout the United States are 
usin^U some form ot nei^hhorhoovl team [M)hcini:, 
and the authors an<1 other researchers at The 
Urban Institute have assisted in implementing; or 
evaUiatin^ neighborhood te.iin prourams in De- 
troit, New York C.ity and Cincinnati. In Febru- 
ary and March, 19"^ 3, one ot the authors inter- 
viewed pohce ot'tkials in brief visits to five team 
policing; cities: St. Petersbur^u, Florida (Public 
Safety Team); los Angeles, California (Venice 
Oivisi^m's Team 28); Oxnard, California (Nei^h- 
h)rhood Car Plan); Cincinnati, Ohio (ComSec) 
and Albany. New York (Neighborhood Police 
Unit). The I.o:> Angeles Basic Car Plan, the Syra- 
cuse Crime Control Team and the Holyoke Team 
Pi)licin^i: program also are described in this chap- 
ter, to ^ive the reader a broader acquaintance 
with team policing cities. 

Twi!> table!* summarize the characteristics of the 
team policing programs which were studied in 
some detail. Table II- 1 summarizes the adminis- 
trative considerations of planning, tundinu. 
training, evaluatii)n and manpower in these cities 
and in "Ideal City," which is considered to have 
atloptetl the recommendations in this hook. Table 
11-2 summarizes the organization and operational 
elements for Ideal ("ity aiul each of the cities 
mentioned above. Brief narrative descriptions ot 
the programs in each city follow the tables. 

Four of the proi:rams, St. Petersburg, Venice, 
Cincinnati and Albany, contain most ot the ele- 
ments of our sug^uestetl organization, (iint. innati's 
Planning Task Force is the basis for our recom- 
mendation that a task force be used in the plan- 
nii>^ process. Venice's extensive Block (iaptain 
program is an example of an mnovative system to 
involve the iv)mn)unity in crime prevention. 

'Fhe programs in Alluny and St. Petersburg 
have demonstrated how comprehensive te» n pol- 
icing priigramscan work. In Albany, police-oper- 
ate^; storefronts are kept t)pen 2 i hours a day, and 



l^olice serve as advocates for residents even on 
complaints against the city. Although Oxnard's 
program is not team policing in tull bUx)!*!, it 
diK'S demonstrate that team policing can improve 
police-community relations without additional 
funding or manpower. 

Detroit's program demonstrated some ot the 
difficulties encountered when middle manage- 
ment (lieutenants, captains) is not uKluded in the 
program and the department's top otlicials are 
not united in support of the program (Detroit's 
project was dropped despite promising results). 
New York City's program, although excellent on 
paper, seems nt)t to have reached its potential 
because of difficulties in implementation. 

Finally, the Los Angeles Basic Car Plan, the 
Syracuse Crime Control Team and the Dayton 
Team Policing Program do not fit the definition 
of neighborhood team policing because they tlo 
not fit the definition presented in Chapter 2 (see 
pp. 48 to 49, which discuss each of these pro- 
grams). 

HOLYOKE 

Holyoke, Massachusetts had a population ot 
approximately 50, ()()() people in 1972, and a 
police force of 1 P men. It is the smallest ot the 
cities reviewed in this study.* The first Team 
Policing Unit was implemented in December 
1970 in "The IMats, *' an old area of the city with a 
population of 5,()()() people (40 percent Puerto 
Rican and 10 percent Black), characterized by 
overcrowding, poverty and the city's highest 
crime rate. The formation of a team tor "The 
Flats*' was precipitated by open racial conflict in 

' \..sifi^i^it in.i-li f..H«.U«'Kf Tin ii.l.»rin.iri..n i^riMiir*.! lurt is 
1mm I 'M-ifiri.!! Ill .m ^lM|nl!^l^^}il • I lU.iniivnp' Ininc |Tt|MKJ L.r 
|HiMu.in..ri l>v Hu l*"n.t I min.i.if i-wi. W.isliiii.i;fi.ii. \) ' .m-! "'i •» 
fil.ph..:;. nirer^uv^ u irh Hi. H.'K.'k. l'..uii Pr.'n»> Dir. . h -r . < .ipt.im 
(k-.»rcc F Burm (April J^ I'^^M 
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the Slimmer of 197(). A second unit was insti- 
tuteJ in Aujiusr 1972, a rhiril unit in January 
1973, and a fourth unit ni April 197 S» complet- 
ing city-wide expansion of the program. 

Fi4fidif9g 

The first unit was funded with a S iO, ()()() 
urant from the Law Enforcement Assistance Ad- 
ministration and a S 1^0, 000 ^rant from Model 
C ities. The LEAA ^^rant was used for etjuipment 
while the Model (Cities >:rant was used for person- 
nel, the service officer project and community 
relations projects. The second unit also received 
an LEAA ^'rant for equipment, LEAA Discretion- 
ary funds were used to help implement the third 
and fourth units. 

Planninji for the first unit was tlonc primarily 
by (.aptain Burns with assistance from planners 
frofn Mmlel Cities ami the Re^Monal Planning' 
Commission. They develo|x.'d the program based 
on the President s Crime Commission Reports 
and wrote proposals for fundinj^ over a six-month 
period. Planning the details of unit operations 
took place during the training period. 

The first unit's training took place over a 
period of three months. It was focuseti on the 
ream policing concept, community relations ami 
t riminalisrics. The patrolmen became tieeply in- 
volved in planning unit operations as part of the 
training process. They travelled toother cities to 
get information* quest ioneii visiting police ex- 
perts Irom other cities and iiinversities, anil 
formed committees to investigate items such as 
uniforms, et|uipment, rules and procedures, e.g., 
investigative procedures. Similar training was 
given to teams implementeil later. 

OrgiiNiZiitiON 

The first unit was comm»wided by a captain and 
havl a complement of 12 polite officers (volun- 
teers) and four community service officers (all 



Puerto Rican). The captain reported directly to 
liie C^hief and had absolute responsibility fur the 
team area. All calls went directly to the team or 
were referred to the unit's storefront headquar- 
ters. No non-team policemen were allowed to 
enter the team area. 

The patrol officers and community service offi- 
cers had responsibility for all police services and 
investigations (except homicide) in the area. Unit 
members wore blazers'* and slacks and worked out 
of a storefront headquarters. 

At this time, detectives have also btvn as- 
signed to the city's four units. Homicides are still 
handled centrally by the Captain of Detectives. 

Commufiity Orientation 

Emphasis is placed on establishing a positive 
working relationship with the community 
through both formal (advisory board, monthly 
community meetings) and informal mechanisms 
(storefront headquarters, emphasis on service to 
the community* and a non-aggressive patrol 
stance). The community has become a valuable 
source of crime information and has made signifi- 
cant contributions to policy decisions. 

Plapipiiptg within the Team 

Hoi yoke was probably more successful than 
any other team policing program in developing a 
professiotial, demiK'ratic model of team opera- 
tions. Team policemen take the major responsi- 
bility for planning unit operations. They fi)rm 
committees to \%ork on specific areas (e.g., orga- 
nization, training* department liaison), write 
their own manual of rules and pnxedures, and 
use a democratic model for making decisions on 
i)perational and managerial matters (subject to 
veto by the unit commander). Deployment aiu' 
scheduling are based on workload and the needs 
of the commumty. They are reviewed periodically 
by the teams. 

** Al'li-' tuli i^'fli -In ^''niitiiiiiirN .iful p.ifriil i>lhiir«» Mippuffii! rhr use 
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TABLE 11-2. OrganlMtlonal and Operational Elamanta* 



CITY 



'7dea/ City' 



HOIyoke 

Team Policing Units 



TEAM AREA 
DESCRIPTION 



COMPOSITION 
OF TEAM 



• Team policing applicable to 
any area 

• 12.000 to 35,000 population 



• Implemented December 

WO 

• 5.000 people (poor. 40 
percent Puerto Rican. 10 
percent Black) 



• 1 Lieutenant-commander 
3-4 Sergeants- 
Assistant team commanders 



SUPERVISION 



• Captain 
12 officers 

4 community service 
officers (Puerto Ricans) 

• Volunteers 



• Commander: 24 hour 
responsibility for team. Authority 
to poHce area in most effective 
way 

• Assistant Commanders: 
supervision, training, 
administration and special tasks 
(e.g.. crirr s analysis) 

• Professional Model: patrolmen 
participate in decision-making and 
call supervisor when needed 



• Captain has 24 hour 
respunsibility for team 

• Team formed committee and 
wrote guidelines 

• Team decistons Subject to 
commander's veto 

• Scheduling of work by team 



Albany 

Neighborhood Police Unit 



• Implemented July 1971 

• 10.000 residents (50% 
black) 

• Poverty, street crime. 
unemployiDent. substandard 
housing prevalent 

• Second Unit to similar area. 
October 1972 



• First Unit; Lieutenant- 
commanrl«9r 

4 Sergeants 
31 Patrol officers 

• Second Unit; Lieutenant- 
commander 

4 Sergeants 
41 patrol officers 
4 oietectives 

• Officers not representative 
of overall quality of personnel 



• Essentially Nke "Ideal City" 

• Sergeants work permanent 
tours of duty, as do officers, 
establishing a stable supervisory 
relationship within the team 



St Petersburg 
Public Safety Team 



• April 1972 

• 26.000 residents 

• 99 percent black 

• Median income $5,000 

• High unemployment, 
substandard housing 

• City-wide (5 teams) March 
1973 



• First Team. Lieutenant- 
commander 

3 sergeants 
21 patrol officers 
3 detectives 
1 secretary 

• Under City-wide teams, no 
detectives assigned to teams 

• Officers representative of 
overall quality of personnel 



• Lieutenant has 24 hour 
responsibility 

• Sergeants are primarily 
administrators available for 
supervision when needed 



* Descnptions given in this chart generally are based on the first team implemented. 
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INVESTIGATIVE 
FUNCTION 

• D#ttctives assigned to teams 

• Patrolmen responsible for 
investigations as determined by 
team commander 



STABILITY OF 
ASSIGNMENT TO 
NEIGHBORHOOr; 

• Commander has influence 
over outside units worKIng in 
team area— can call on need 
basis 

• Assignment to team for 
long period of time 

• Tpam members dispatched 
out of area only in 
emergencies 



CRIME ANALYSIS 
AND PLANNING 

• Regular analysis of crime 
patterns and workload to 
determine scheduling ainJ 
deployment— most man 
power at peaK hours^se of 
foot, plainclothes, patrol and 
innovative approaches to 
crime control 

• Patrol officers participation 
where possible 



COMMUNITY 
INTERACTION 



• Patrolmen develop rapport 

with community 

• Community input; advising, 
volunteers, crime information 

• Service orientation— referral 
systems— use alternatives to 
arrest— follow*uo on citizen 
complaints 



• Officers do all 
but homicide 



investigations 



• All calls in team area 
handled by team 



• Deployment based on crime 

• Team sets policy on 
operations 



• Community service 
emphasis 

• Officers wear blazers. 
slacKs 

• Storefront headquarters 

• Mor^^V nr«etings of 
advisory board 

• Non-aggressive patrol 



• First Unit; 

• All investigations handled by 
patrol officers 

• Second Unit Detectives 
handle investigations, analyze 
crime patterns and suspect 
data 



• First Team: Patrol officers 
responsible for all investigation: 
detectives assistet! and t;ained 
but also patrol 

• Jnder city wide. Patrol 
officers handle all 
investigations except homicide, 
robbery, rape, forgery and auto 
theft 



• Commander has complete 
authority in area— ^rea 
integrity strictly upheld 

• No cars dispatched in area 

• Unit cars seldom 
dispatched out 

• 40 percent turnover tn 2 
years but department 
believes it has not disrupted 
Unit identification 



• Maintained through 
stacking, screening, 
orientation 

• Only Narcotics Squad 
operates m area without 
request 

• Assignments to teams fairly 
stable 

• Dispatched out only on 
emergencies 



• Deployment based on crime 

• Use of foot, scooter and 
plainclothes patrol 

• Some participation in crime 
analysis by patrol officers 

• More emphasis on crime 
analysis in second unit 
through detectives 



• Pin maps, crime by day and 
hour used to detect patterns 
and allocate rnen 

• Emphasis on foot patrol in 
heavy pedestrian problem 
areas 

• Lieutenani-commander 
constructs budget for team 



• Personal contact with put>lic 
emphasized 

• Referrals made 

• Police act as advocate for 
citizen in complaints 

• Lieutenant active In 
oommunity groups 

• Advisory Board for second 
unit 

• Storefronts in both units 
manned 24 hours/day 

• Special blazers and cars 
used by units 

• Regular community 
meetings 

• Emphasis on 
nonaggressive patrol stance 

• Team commander active in 
community relations 

• Blazers, different colored 
cars 
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TABLE 11-2. Organliatlenai and Oparatfonal BttfMnta'^entlnMd 



CITY 

Cincinnati 
ComSec 



Detroit 

Beat Commander System 



Venice Division 
Los Angeles Police 
Oepanment 
Team 28 



Qjfnard 

Ne*ghbOfhood Car Plan 



New York 

Netgh^wrhood Police Teams 



TEAM AREA 
DESCRIPTION 



• March 1973 

• 35.000 residents 

• 52.000 non resident 
worKers 

• 225.000 shoppers and 
tourists daily 

• 6 team areas, each 
distinctive neighborhood, 
middle class and poor . biacK, 
white and mixed; residential 
and business 

• District as whole accounts 
for 25% of City's reported 
crime 



COMPOSITION 
OF TEAM 



SUPERVISION 



• April 1970 

• High crime 

• 12.000 residents 

• 99 percent bJack 

• Poverty 

• Unemployment 



• 35.000 residents 

• 89 percent white 

• middle to low income 

• high burglary rate 



• Each team has: Lieutenant* 
leader. 3-4 sergeants- 
assistant leaders, (officers 
generally representative of 

overall quality of personnel) 

I- 5 detectives 

II- 47 patrol officers 



• Lieutenant has 24 hour 
responsibility for team area and 
coordination with other teams 

• Sergeants have field 
supervision responsibilities, 
planning and coordination of 
community relations 

• Heavy emphasis on ofltcer 
participation in running team 

• Regularly scheduled team 
meetings 



• Sergeant-commander 
1 Sergeant-assistant 
commander 

24 patrolmen (18 blacK. 
mostly young and energetic) 
3 Detectives 



• Team commander has 24 hour 
responsibility but authority limited 
by conflicts with captains and 
lieutenants 

• Commander primarily 
administrator and planning 

• Assistant*field supervision 



• Lieutenant-Commander 
4 Sergeants 

22 patrolmen 

3 traffic officers 

2 accident investigators 

1 administrative assistant 

2 typists 

6 Detectives 



• Team commander has 24 hour 
responsibility and wide latitude 
and authority in area 

• Sergeants*profesalonal 

supervision 

• Participative management 

• Patrolman supervision on night 
watch 



• January 1971 13.000 
residents 

90 percent Mexican-American 

• Poverty, high crime, high 
ijnemployment. substandard 
housing 



• First Four Teams: January 
1971 

• Recently: 5 entire precincts 
(29 teams) 

32 precincts with one or two 
teams m pan of precinct 



• First Team: Lieutenant^ 
commander 

1 Sergeant 

13 Patrol officers 

• Selected volunteers 



e Lieutenant has responsibility 
for area on 24 hour basis 

• Lieutenant and Sergeant also 

take on city-wido supervision 
when on duty, but they are 
involved in planning, training and 
community relations 

• Monthly team meetings 



Each Team: 

• 1 Sergeant as team 
commander 

• 20-50 men in each team 

• (Plan to experiment wiln 
Lieutenant-Commander) 



• Team commander has 24 hour 
re iponsibility and authority for 
crime analysis, deployment, 
special projects 

• Pole of other supervisors 
(lieutenants and patrol 
sergeants) sometimes conflictirfg 
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INVESTIGATIVE 
FUNCTION 



STABILITY OF 
ASSIGNMENT TO 
NEIGHBORHOOD 



CRIME ANALYSIS 
AND PLANNING 



COMMUNITY 
INTERACTION 



• TMm mpontibiUty for aN 
invMtigationt •xotpt homtoWt 

• Patrolimn mpontibia for all 
prtNminary tnvottigationt— can 
clOM caso 

• DolMtivft handle ongo':"g 
Invottlgatlont and can raopon 
catM afltr rtvitw 



• Uaa of community lorvca 
aftittanta in Model Cittes 
areas to ease patrolmen 
workload 

• Oitpatched out only when 
absolutely necessary 

• Long term assignment to 
teams 



• Weekly and monthly 
analysis of crime patterns, 
spot maps 

• Collators may keep nrnxlus 
operandi, name file, and 
suspect file and feed crime 
Information to teams' 



• Regular community 
meetings 

• Referral system 

• Complaint system 

• Orientation to service and 
alternatives to arrest, police 
contact with citizens (park 
and talk) 

• Community Service 
Assistants in Model Cities 
areas 

• Police responsibility for 
keeping area safe and 
healthy 



• Detectives handle all 
investigations 

• Excellent petrolnfien-detective 

C0mmunicafk>n 



• Runs out only In emergency 

• Difficulty keeping officers in 
area but runs out of area 
down to 10-15 percent near 
end of project 



• Crime analysis by 
commander and sergearts 

• Most men at peak hours 

• Emphasis on foot, scooter 
and plainclothes 



• Emphasis on personal 
contact, park and talk, 
attendance at community 
meetings 

• Som% use of aggressive 

patrol, particularly in the 
beginning of the program 



• Detectives handie all 
investigations and train 
patrolnnen in ipvestlgatrve skills 

• Close patrol-detective 
cooper atk>n 



• Low prority calls handled 
by phone if possible 

• Steady tour$<-3 month 
rotation 

• Only 6 percent of runs out 
of team area 

• No other units enter area 



• Crime Control Committee 
(Detective. Sergeant and one 
officer from each watch) 
analyzes crime weekly and 
plans 

• Most men at peak hours 

• Plainclothes tandem and 
other patrol modes used 



• Extensive program of Bk)ck 
Captains for informatk>n 
exchange 

• Officers meet residents in 
coffeee klatches at Block 
Captains' henries 



• Team has no new 
investigative responsibility; 
detectives nof assigned to 
team 



• Try to keep in area. No 

information avaiiaoie on runs 
in and out of team area 



• Little emphasis on crime 
analysis and planning 



• Heavy emphasis on service 
orientation non-aggressive 
approach 

• Participation in community 
projects 

• Citizen Advisory Board of 
residents (not leaders of the 

community) 



• No change-KJetectivss not 
assigr>ed to rTX>st teams^o 
new investigative responsibility 
for officers 

• 8 detectives assigned to 
teams in five precincts in 
March 1973 on experimental 
basis 



• Guidelines say runs out ot 
neighborhood only in 
emergency (but average of 
50 percent runs out by team, 
and other units go into 
neighborhood SO percent of 
runs) 

• Conflicting department 
programs move officers out of 
teams 



• Crime analysis done by 
team commander 

• Use of various "charts" to 
use most men men at peak 
hours 

• Foot, scooter, plaincbthes 
patrol and special projects 
used 



• Team commander 
attendance at community 
meetings 

• Use ol volunteer auxiliary 
police 

• Men encouraged to develop 
rapport; park, walk ind talk 



* The job of collator is bemg redefined for the sixth time. 
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TABLI 1^2. OfQAnliatlofial and Optrattenil EltfMntt*--CofittnMd 



TEAM AREA COMPOSITION 
CITY DESCRIPTION OF TEAM SUPERVISION 

Los Ang9l9$ 

Ba$ic Car Plan • City- wide Aprri 1970 • Each Basic Car Unit: • No geographic retponslbility m 

• 83 Baaic Car Oiatrcta in 17 9 offlcara any ona suparviaor 

Oiviaiona 1 laad offlcar • Team laadar la only 

5 tanior offlcara coordinator and ha has no 

3 officers with less supervisory power 

experience e Sergeant is team adviaor and 

• More "qualified" officers counselor 
selected for Basic Cars 



Expansion 

The expansion to city-wide use of team polic- 
ing units was accomplished over a three-year 
period with limited changes taking place in orga- 
nization. One basic change evolved from the first 
unit's request for supervision in difficult situa- 
tions (the first unit was basically unsupervised in 
the field through its first six months of opera- 
tion). Nfow each unit is commanded by a sergeant 
who has 2 i hour responsibility for the area. 

Eialuation 

The first unit was not evaluated on the basis of 
crime and arrest statistics because no biiseline 
data existed. However, the recordkeeping and 
reporting procedures developed by the unit have 
been put mto use m all units and an in-house 
evaluation based on crime, arrests, service calls, 
ami community contacts is now near completion. 
In addition, curnmuniry and police attitude sur- 
veys have been cnnduired for each unit. 

ALBANY 

Albany. New York, with a population of 
I 15, ()()() anti a pt)liu- department of about 



officers, is a relatively small city using neighbor- 
hood team policing. 

The first Neighborhood Police Unit was im- 
plemented in Albany on July 1, 1971, in the 
South End, an area containing 10,000 residents 
O07f black) and characterized by poverty, sub- 
standard housing, unemployment and a high rate 
of street crime. 



Funding 

The first unit received a $337,587 one-year 
grant under the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968, including money for person- 
nel, equipment, training and evaluation. A sec- 
ond unit was instituted in the neighboring Arbor 
Hill community in October 1972 and was funded 
under an LEAA grant of $289,253 Continuing 
costs for personnel and equipment will be ab- 
sorbed by the city. 

The objectives of both units were to reduce 
crime, improve police-community relations and 
expand the role of police by working with area 
S(Kial service agencies. 

P la Pining 

Planning for both units involved a six-month 
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INVESTIGATIVE 
FUNCTION 



STABILITY OF 
ASSIGNMENT TO 
NEIGHBOnHOOD 



CRIME ANALYSIS 
AND PLANNING 



COMMUNITY 
INTERACTION 



• No chtngt (dtttctlvts not 
•ssigntd to ttam. no inert 
m invf ttigativf ratponsibility of 
patrolman) 



• Ovarlapping 'X ' cara uaad 
in haaviar workload parioda— • 
not pan of tha taam 

« Stabia assignmant to Basic 
Car 

• Runt in and out of 
naignborhood not tightly 
controllad 



• Moat man at paak houra 

• No crima analyaia at Baaic 
Car laval 



• Monthly community 
maatlnga of 9 ofHcara and 
raaidanta 



period in which the unit supervisors and the 
Crime (Control Gxirdinator made an extensive 
study ot the community, talking to citizens, 
siK'ial service agencies, plannm^ patrol assign- 
ments, etc. 

Trainiftg 

A l6()-hour training program was given to all 
unit personnel with the assistance of the State 
University and the New York State Police Acad- 
emy. Four two-day sessions, in which community 
residents were mvolved, dealt with drug abuse, 
poverty, juvenile delinquency and race relations. 
Representatives of social service agencies ac- 
quainted officers with the resources available in 
the community. Other topics included crisis in- 
tervention, innovative police methods and police- 
community relations. 

Perhaps the most important training" cx- 
curred after the formal training when the officers 
speni (vso weeks iH the neighborho(Kl in plain 
clothe> )ust talking to people and gettmg to 
know them outside the normal )ob situation. 

OrganizatioH 

Both neighborhoikls arc supervised by lieuten- 
ants selected about six months prior to imple- 



mentation. The team supervisor. Police Chief and 
Crime Coordinator selected sergeants and patrol 
officers from those who volunteered. The first 
unit had four sergeants and 31 patrolmen. The 
second unit had four sergeants and 45 patrolmen. 
Manpower alhxation was based on previous cov- 
erage, previous man-hours and estimated man- 
hours, including time for calls and community 
relations work. The resulting allocation was 50 to 
100 percent more than previous levels. 

The units' supervisors report directly to the 
chief and work closely with the crime coordina- 
tor. They operate essentially as small area police 
chiefs, responsible for operating the unit, deploy- 
ing personnel, maintaining cooperation with the 
community and other social service units. The 
integrity of the units' area is strictly maintained; 
any officer or detective who enters the team area 
must be accompanied by an officer from the 
neighborhood unit when he makes contact with 
any citizen. 

Investigation 

In the first unit, all investigative functions are 
handled by the officers. Cases are closed, subject 
to the unit supervisor's approval. Detectives and 
identification men can be asked to aid in an 
investigation. In the second unit, another in*'es- 
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ti^arivc mmUl is bcin^ tested to sec if the unit 
can make better use of crime mformation tlirou>;h 
analysis ot crime paUerns, etc. Tour detettive 
positions were included in tlie unit because the 
crime problem was heavier tor the second unit. It 
was also a wav ot promoting offiters wirhin the 
ream. One iieteuiNe was assi>;ned to the unit and 
three unit patrolmen were ^iveri iietectivc posi- 
tions after the unit was observed and rareil by the 
detective. These men also have crime prcvenrion 
duties. The second unir also has two patrolmen 
who are community relations ortkers* whose 
main HinLtion is to meet with the public and visit 
schools. 

( n m niNNity Or pi tat io n 

Both units operate storefronts around-the- 
chK'k. The storetronr's desk officer is lesponsible 
for maintaining: records, completing: ;rime analy- 
sis forms and maintaining relations with s^Kial 
service af;encies. Referrals are made cither by the 
police at the st(>refront or on patrol whenever 
possible. Referrals are recorded ami follow- v»ps 
are made. 

CA)mplaints about city services are handled in a 
unii|uc way, made possible by Albany's size and 
the power of the mayor. The 1^)1 ice act as the 
complainant, filling our a special referral f)rm 
which is then sent to the chief. The chief refers it 
ro the niay<>r and the mayor sees ro it that the 
a^'ency involved acts. The agency notifies the 
chief when action lias been taken. As a result of 
Mils prtKcss and the edticarion of ciri/ens by the 
police, many cin/ens now make lomphiirits on 
their own. 

Both units have bla/er outfits with concealed 
^uris. This IS inrcrided ro ireare ar inforniaL 
professional apfuararue and td nnprove comniu- 
niry relariDns Tnir cars are panucd a distirutive 
color, and citi/eris seem to identify tin- units .cs 
"their p)lice ' liven a relatively lii^h turnover of 
*n percent of the patrol officers (due primarily to 
proniotitnis) in t\co years dul not sceni to the 
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department to destroy this identification. The 
[Mitentially disruptive effect of the hi^h turnover 
rate on community relations was reduced by hav- 
ing a new officer intriKluced to residents by an 
"old" officer in the same unit. 

Personal contacts with the public seem primary 
to the first unit's success. Rap sessions at the 
scho()ls, attemlance at community meetinfjs and 
the lieutenant s interest in servin^^ on community 
committees anil the boi:rd of directors of one 
community organization have broujiht the [xilice 
closer to the community. Militant leaders in the 
area are reporteil to have moved to another area as 
the police have become a legitimate part of the 
community power structure. A bimonthly news- 
letter is used to further inform the public of what 
the police are doin^. 

In Arboi Hill, a citizen Advisory Committee 
has been formed to assist the unit in crime pre- 
vention and police-community rapport. The 
committee, consisting of 15 representatives of 
various agencies and interest groups in the com- 
munity, meets regularly to advise the police on 
planning ant! objectives. 

Dephymetit 

The officers work permanent tours of duty 
arran^eil so that most officers work at peak crime 
rimes. No difficulty was encountered in >;ettin^ 
men tor any one shift. The ser^'eants also work 
permanent tours so that there is continuity of 
supervision betwe^-n a ser>:eant and the man on 
that tour. Sfx-cial assignments, such as plain- 
clothes, special footposts and scooter patrol are 
used when neeileil, 

lufurmatiun lixchnnge 

Information exchange is ilone on an informal 
basis with men ^nin^ off duty talking: to the next 
shift tor a few minutes. The :;er>:cMnt is responsi- 
ble foi keepui^: the men informed. 
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Crime Analysis 

Aitalysis or^co^raphual crime pattern^ is done 
primarily with pm maps. Although crime records 
are maintained by day of week for the city, they 
cannot yet be used for the unit because of the 
reorganization of unit boundaries. The unit 
makes re>;ular reports on arrests, referrals and 
crime to the crime control coordinator. The sec- 
ond unit will also analyze victim and suspecr data 
on a weekly basis. 

Dispatih 

Dispatch out of area has not been a problem 
here. I 'nit officers are sometimes dispatched to 
back up "the men in blue/' but the blue is kept 
out of the team's nei^hborhiH)d. The unit officers 
seemed to proved their worth to the rest ot 
the department and officers who were at first 
reku tant to volunteer for the unit now want to 
join. 

TeaPN Cohesiofi 

It is important to note the strong unit cohe- 
siveness. The unit uses peer pressure to keep itself 
operating effectively and officers who are not 
doing a job can be voted out of the unit by the 
other officers. The crime control ci-ordinator at- 
tributed this cohesiveness to the leadership abili- 
ties of the unit supervisors. 

Et at nation 

Allvny has received funding for evaluations of 
both of its neighborhood units. The evaluation 
will Concentrate on monitoring attitude changes 
in the coninuinity and in the police. (The evalua- 
tion of the first unit is completed but not yet 
available) 

ST. PFTHRsSBl RCi 

.St. Fc'tcrslnirg initiated its tirst Public Safety 
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Team in April 1972. By March 1973 there were 
five teams and the entire city Wiis converted to 
team policing. 

The St. Petersburg Public Safety Agency is 
young and well-educated (with 71 percent of the 
officers having some college education). The first 
Public Safety Team had the following characteris- 
tics: 

• 6 years of service (average) 

• 32 years old (average) 

• 52 percent with some college education. 
The city s population is about 270, 000 and the 

police force has 15 lieutenants, 40 sergeants and 
310 officers (134 assigned to patrol). 

Much of the reported success with the project 
seems to come from: 

• Non-aggressive, service-oriented policies 

• The team commander's skill in dealing with 
the community. 

ManagemePit hy Objectives 

A major innovation which deserves special 
mention is the use of Management by Objectives 
in conjunction with team policing. Management 
by Objectives requires a team to come to agree- 
ment on broad goals and specific objectives and to 
plan programs to meet those objectives. It gives 
the teams, the department and the community 
measures by which to judge the performance of 
the team and increases the team s awareness of its 
purpose and accountability. It also provides the 
basis for team commanders and sergeants to build 
a budget for the team — another important re- 
sponsibility that has been delegated to the tjams. 

The first team established its objectives about 
three months after implementation. Input from 
officers was voluntary, with about 50 percent 
submitting suggestions. The general goals were: 

• To provide a safe environment for citizens 

• To improve interpersonal communication and 
understand inu between the team and citizens 
in order to strengthen support for law enforce- 
ment 
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• Ti) dcnuuistrjic aik^iUtitc manpower availabil- 
ity 

m Ti) establish aiul vlcvclop centralists anil sclN 
su(Hrrvisi)rs. 

liach general ^oal was broken down into spe- 
cific obiectives such as "reduce street crimes by 
2*> percent lu) later than March l^, V or 
"insure that one-halt Dt alh^//-(////\ personnel are 
available tor calls by no later than April 10, 

Programs were then designed to meet each ot' 
these objectives. Fi)r example, community educa- 
tion, mtensiw mobile and walking patrols and 
increased apprehension programs were designed 
to reduce street crime. To meet the manpower 
availability objective, rolUcall and read-ott priKe- 
dures were eliminatetl, men stayed in service 
until their replacements reported, and all men 
were^iven walkie-talkies so they \Vould be avail- 
al'le tor calls. 

The objectives and programs allcv-ed the team 
to develop pertormance intiicators such as those 
listed here: 

• Manpower availability: number ot ream mem- 
bers available tor service at a givc i time 

• Cieneralists: number ot' cases completed by 
team members 

• Commumty-police understanding: number ot 
Complaints and commentlations by citizens. 
Fach new team establishes goals, objectives 

and programs in training sessions prior to imple- 
mentation. 

Management by Objectives appears to comple- 
ment the team concept. 

PlapnitPig 

Planning tor the team poli-.ing project took 
place over a nine-month penotl prior to imple- 
mentation ot the t'irst Public Safety Team on 
April 9, 19''2. The t'irst six months of planning 
were prim.^rily tievoretl to the development ot a 
Federal grant application and determining man- 
power and ec)uipment neetls. The tirst team com- 
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mander was selected in January 1972. Initial 
planning was done mainly by the Director of the 
Planning and Development Division, Final plan- 
ning (the selection of officers, preparation for 
implementation, coordination with other depart- 
mental units, etc.) rested primarily with the team 
commander and a staff of two detective^ and one 
patrolman who were brought in to assist him. 
The team commancier visited other team policing 
projects (Syracuse, Dayton) to^et information for 
implementing the project. In addition, he met 
with leaders of the community and explained the 
program in depth. 

Although there was initial resistance from 
some militant leaders in the black community 
who felt they were "always being experimented 
with" or saw the experiment as "ass kickers com- 
ing in,' these attitudes changed after discussions 
w ith the team commander and implementation of 
the program. 

Evtiluation 

The initial project funded by LEAA was de- 
signed as an experiment to test the success of 
team policing. Both comparison (no change in 
police practices) and experimental areas were des- 
ignated for the evaluation. Surveys of community 
attitudes were conducted before and after imple- 
mentation of team policing. In addition, clear- 
ance rates, a police attitudfr survey (administered 
during and at the end of the project year), re- 
ported crime, and calls for service arc being used. 

Management by Objectives was introduced 
into the team in July 1972. The specitic crime- 
control objectives ileveloped by the team for 
achievement by March H, 1973, were to: 

• Reduce street crimes by 25 percent 

• Reduce business burglaries by 25 percent 

• RetluCc residential burglaries by 20 percent 

• Increase narcotic-activity suppression by 65 
percent 

• Increase clearance rates by 10 percent. 
Success in achieving these objectives will also 

be evaluated at the end of the program year. 
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The evaluation will be performed by the de- 
partment's Planning; and Development statt. 

Site Selectiofi 

The area chosen tor the project has the highest 
crime rare in the city, has a hi>;h proportion of 
the calls for service, and has approximately 26,- 
()()() residents — 99 percent black and one percent 
white. It is described iis a 'ghetto" area by the 
department and has a median income of about 
S3, ()()(), hi«h unemployment and substandard 
housing. 

This area wat; selected because it was felt it 
would provide the most stringent test for the 
team policing concept. 

Orgafiiziitiofi 

Team organization is similar to the recommen- 
dations made in this report. The original proposal 
called for the assignment of 24 officers com- 
manded by one sergeant, but the department 
decided that a lieutenant would be a more appro- 
priate commander. After implementation, three 
sergeants were added to the team to assist the 
commander in administration and supervision. 

The size of the team was set at a level which 
would permit oftkers to spend only one-third of 
their time on service calls. 

Detectives 

Three detectives (there is no difference in rank 
between detectives and patrolmen in St. Peters- 
burg) were assigned as part of the 24-man uam. 
However, the detectives had the same tasks as all 
tL-am patrolmen, including patrol. They assisted 
the other officers in investigations and, on an 
informal basis, trained them in investigative 
skills. (Due to a change in policy — limiting the 
types i)t uivc'srigation performed by team mem- 
bers — no detectives will be assigned to new 
teams.) 
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Role of the Team Cofnpnander 

The team commander has 24-hour responsibil- 
ity for his team area. He has responsibility for 
meeting the objectives set by the team and has 
complete authority to schedule and deploy his 
men as he sees fit. He can call on other Units in 
the department (traffic, central investigation, 
narcotics, special operational services, air patrol, 
etc.). He has primary responsibility for commu- 
nity relations. He has authority to try any new 
programs he wishes. He establishes his own work 
schedule. In addition, the team commander is 
responsible for constructing a budget for equip- 
ment and expenses. 

Role of Team Sergeant 

Team sergeants are primarily administrators 
and educators. They are responsible for keeping 
payroll information, compiling statistical data, 
providing information to team members, assur- 
ing that equipment is available, and checking 
reports (or complaints, investigations) for accu- 
racy and completeness. They are also responsible 
for assisting the team commander in scheduling 
and in constructing the budget. Supervision of 
team members is primarily through report review 
and field instruction when needed. Although the 
team commander may observe patrolmen in the 
field, he is nor supposed to take a direct supervi- 
sory role unless needed. He should be available to 
give advice when it is required by members. In 
addition, he should set a good example fur his 
officers ro follow. 

Role of Team Member 

Patrol officers are expected to remain in their 
area unless dispatched to an emergency call. They 
are expected to leave their vehicles (each patrol- 
man has a portable radio assigned to him) and 
establish contact with people in their area. They 
are expected to work without supervision except 
when needed. 
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Initially, ream members were ^iven responsi- 
bility t'or hantllni^: all invesci^ations. That policy 
fus been revise^l iKuiuse ir was touml to be too 
time-consuming i'nd certain crimes seemed to be 
more etliciently haiulleJ centrally because ot* the 
specialized skills retiuired tor their investigation. 
At the present time, otfuers arc responsible tor 
investigating crimes other than homicide, rape, 
robbery, forgery ano auto theft. Under this re- 
vised plan, no detectives are assigned to teams. 
For the five crime catei^ories delegated to detec- 
tives, oltuers are still responsible tor a thorough 
preliminary investi^yation as they always have 
been. They also have the authority to call lab 
technicians into a case. They can close a case in 
these cate^()rics it' they ». an do so in the course ot' 
their prelim inarv* investigations. 

Detectives are notified of arrests by phone and 
receive a copy ot' the preliminary investigation 
report (tietectives work two shifts, day and ni^ht, 
in St. Petersburi^). In some cases closed by patrol- 
men, detectives may ^et {xrrmission from defense 
attorneys to interrogate the suspect to develop 
links with other crimes and mmius opmindi. The 
intelligence unit n^.ay also teed information it 
^'athcrs from its informants to the teams. 

Other Team PenoNPiet 

Each team will have a civilian secretary. The 
duties of the secretary incUule making victim 
cards, summari/int: ofVense refM)rts, typing as- 
si^ninenc rect)rtls and court logs, filing, und dis- 
tributing infurination to the team. After all 
teams have been formed, each team will receive 
one patrol of>'" er f rom the (a)mmunity Relations 
Division. 'I liese offkers will be regular team 
members ^/Vi/ do community relations work, in- 
cluding the training ofOther team members in 
community relatMwis. 

Use of Other Polne i piits 

The team t«)mmantier has the authority to call 
on other iic( artfnc-nt units as needs dictate. The 
unit> available are the tallowing: 
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• Criminal. Investigation Division — can be 
called for s|X'cial assistance in training, special 
investigations in the team area, or informa- 
tion. 

• Training Division — can be called for special 
training needs. 

• Traffic Dims ion — this staff of li officers is 
assigned during peak accident hours to answer 
accident calls and set up radar checks. They are 
dispatched by central communications and 
hantlle about 50 percent of all accidents. They 
could be called upon by the team to handle 
special accident prc^blems. At some point in 
the future, they may be a.ssigned to the teams. 

• Special Operational Services Unit— originally 
a ten-officer task force to handle demonstra- 
tions, etc., they now are used for special proj- 
ects (stakeouts, special patrol, etc.) and can be 
used by the team. 

• Undercover Narcotics Squad — works inde- 
fx-ndently of team U) maintain anonymity 

• Helicopter Sc]uad and K~y Corps — can be 
called on by team commander in special cases. 

Program Coordination 

The initial proposal established a policy board 
consisting of the heads of police operations, pa- 
trol, criminal investigation and planning divi- 
sions. However, the board did not work our 
because of personality differences (several mem- 
bers were older tratlitionalists) and difficulties in 
scheduling meetings. 

Coordination antl monitoring seem to be tlone 
on an informal basis through the Patrol Chief 
(who is the threct supiervisor of the team com- 
manders), the Piibhc Safety Atlministrator and 
the Planning .}nd Development Division. 

The team lommander is responsible for sub- 
mitting monthly statistical reports on reported 
crime (by day of week), clearance rates and crime 
comparisons to the previous month. Other analy- 
ses of crime, mcUuhng a comparison with the 
control group, are prepared by the Planning and 
Developirent l)i\ ision. 



Quarterly rcpi)rts on the team exjxriment have 
Ixrn prepared In rhe Direuor. They ineUide a 
narrative dcscnptiDn ot the experiment, new pro- 
grams, promiuiDns, data on clearance rates, etc. 

With the expaii.sii)n i)t the team concept to tive 
teams tor the entire city, inter-tcam coordination 
will be maintained throuizh meetings ot the team 
commanders and ser>:eants. Fach sergeant will 
have at ItMst one special crime category tor analy- 
sis, and ser^ceants irnn ditVerent reams may ^et 
toi:ether to discuss their assii:ned crime category. 

Since the department is i^oini: city-wide with 
the team policing; concept, it is making an ettort 
not ti> introduce proizranis that would conflict 
With the cDiKi'in. 

In an etturt to maintain the i:eo>:raphic mte^- 
ritv of the team (this does not seem to be a major 
prol^lein in St Peterslnir^u), calls tor service are 
di\ided into three types: emer^uency (crimes in 
proizres.s i)r health emergencies), priority (crimes 
recently committed, tratlic accidents, etc. — 
could he held to 10 minutes) and general (past 
crimes, non-crime complaints — couUi be held up 
roan hour). Cieneral calls are answered only when 
rwi> cars arc avail ible tnr serice so that one car will 
srill be available for priority or emergency calls. 
The citi/eii is given an approximate time he will 
have to wait tor serMce. It all cars are in service 
and a [^^riority call Ci)mcs in, the next closest non- 
team v.ir IN sent. 

An inif^orrant tacti^r in mainraining the geo- 
graphical inrcgritv ot the team is that communi- 
catH)ns supervisors (sergeants) also participated 
m a one-day training program given by the first 
team cumm.uuler. In addition, rhe Department 
makes an etti)rt m sc reeii lalls and handk" as many 
as possible by [>hone or In reterring them to other 
agerUKs. Ir vvas estimated tluit abiiur 6, ()()() ot 
100, 1)00 calls were fiandled by [MiDiie in 1V"2. 

PiPSO II 91 V I :\ I he lit to 91 

Tlie si/e Mt the scioiui ream was determined by 
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the relative number of officers previously m^ecied to 
man the area (based on calls for service). First, the 
total minutes consumed on calls for service in a 
six-month period was calculated. This was di- 
vided by 60 to give total hours consumed. This 
figure was multiplied by three so that no more 
than one-third of a man s patrol time is consumed 
in calls for service. The result was divided by the 
total number of days in the six-month period 
times eight hours to yield the number of tull- 
time assignments needed in the area. This figure 
was then multiplied by the assignment availabil- 
ity factor (1.75) to yield the number of men 
needed for the team area. The assignment availa- 
bility factor represents the number of of'tlcers who 
must be iissigned to ^ ^^'-am so that there will be 
one person available for duty on a particular shift 
(afVer holidays, furloughs, sick leave and court 
time are counted). 

Reallocatifig Perso9i9iel Busad 09i Seed 

VC'irh the expansion of the team concept to five 
teams for the entire city, team size was deter- 
mined by dividing rhe total patrol force of 134 
based on the assignment distribution 

w hich wuuld be indicated if each of the following 
methods were used: 

• Measured manpower utilization (based on re- 
corded time per call) 

• Average manpower utilization (based on 58 
minutes per call) 

• Present alliKation 

• Percentage of calls for the city 

• Percentage of puoriry calls tor the city. 

I9icrei45i9ig Effective Mii9ipou e9' 

St. Petersburg is planning U) use a progratn in 
one team in which a pair of cadets is assigned to a 
radio car in the day or early evening to handle 
non-dangerous s- rvice calls (e.g., prank, BB gun 
violation, animal compLiints and I 1 other cate- 
gories). If the program were implemented full- 
time throughout the city, 21 percent ot all calls 
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tor service and 1 1 percent of the munhours con- 
sumed couKI be lianilltHl by cailets. The pro^^rum 
will bc>{in with the aysi^nment ot a pair ot* cadets 
to one team. Cadets will have the opportunity tor 
early "street work" and sworn officers will be 
treed to sjx-nd more time on emer^jency calls, 
inwsti^Mtions and preventive patrol. 

Another etVective way to increase manpower is 
a no-report system in which certain low priority 
calls do not require the patrol officer to make a 
report. In the past ^/// calls handled by the police 
required extensive reports. 

Race 

Since the first team area was 99 percent black, 
an effort was made to encourage black officers to 
volunteer for the team. As a result, five black 
officers were assigned. 

PersoNNe/ Poih ies 

St/ti'tion uj u.m ptrsutifitl. The selection of patrol 
officers tor the first team was done on a volunteer 
basis. Over \() men volunteered for the first team 
and the team was picked by the team commander 
based on interviews and the following criteria; 

• Initiative and acceptance of team concept 

• Desire to handle and complete investigations 

• Ability to deal with the public 

• Abil ity to decide for oneself without supervi- 
sion 

• >X'illingness to participate in comnuinity rela- 
tion.s programs. 

When new teams were added, members on the 
original team were given the opportunity to 
transfer to theni. However, there were few new 
volunteers to work in the original team area. 
Therefore, a proceilure waN establisheil requiring 
that any officer who wanted to become a defi'Ctive 
or transfer to another area hail to work in the 
i)riginal Cf.Mm area for a period of nine months. 
thuN creatini: an inLeiuive tor men to work in that 
area 

In adilitn>n. ottuers >vho imhuiteil a preference 



tor a partic'ulai area were given the op|.H)rtunity to 
work there whenever possible. Seniority and abil- 
ity rankings also were used as criteria for making 
assignments. Ability rankings were used so that 
no team would be stacked with "good" or "bad" 
officers. All officers were given a rank of A, B or 
C and each team received a similar distribution of 
officers. 

St/tfi'tion of hum commandm. Team commanders 
were selected by the police administrator for their 
ability to operate under the new concept. Since 
different neighborhoods required different ap- 
proaches, an effort was made to match the skills 
of the team commanders with their assigned 
neighborhooc's. Similarly, team sergeants were 
selected for their ability to woik under the team 
concept. 

Evaluation of off km. A standard form is now 
being used to evaluate patrol officers. Team com- 
manders and sergeants evaluating the officers will 
base their judgments on whether the patrol otfi- 
cers are fulfilling the role outlined under the team 
concept; i.e., are they assu.ning initiative, are 
they handling investigations effectively, are they 
interacting with the community, etc. 

Cost and Funding 

An LEAA grant was obtained under the Police 
Involvement Program (Program 2, New Opera- 
tional MethiKls) for $86. ()()() for a 12-month 
peri(Kl. 
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New vehicles were purchased so that the team 
could have onv car lor each officer who mi^ht be 
on duty at any one time. As it turned out, the 
cars were not delivered until January 1973 and 
the team used five cars borrowed from other parts 
of the department, supplemented by unmarked 
cars when they were available. The unavailability 
of cars sometimes resulted in the unplanned use 
of two-man cars. 

All team cars were a different color (white) 
from other department cars and were marked 
"Public Safety Team." 

Orientation and Training 

Two weeks before the first team was imple- 
mented an ei^ht-hour training pro^^ram was con- 
ducted for all team members. The team com- 
mander and other police personnel were the prin- 
cipal trainers. The training; emphasized the fol- 
lowing areas: goals of the program, confrontation 
and stress management, black history and com- 
munity attitudes, investigations, and visits to 
business establishments in the team area. Discus- 
sions with community leaders and youth were 
also included in the program. An evaluation of 
the first training session indicated that the offi- 
cers felt that discussions with the youth were by 
far the most significant part of the training. 

Training sessions for subsequ^rnt teams were 
conducted by the first team commander and other 
personnel. New team commanders and sergeants 
also participated in the training. (The participa- 
tion of the team commanders was viewed as 
valuable in establishing team rapport.) The pro- 
gram was redcicetl to 40 hours and more emphasis 
was placed on Management by ()h)ectives and on 
developing specific pnKcdures tor each team. 

In-service training for each team is conducted 
by the team commander, his sergeants or other 
departmental fxrsonnel when the need arises. All 
patrol officers are (X-rmitted to adjust their work 
schedules so they can attend school. 



Program Coordination 

Since the department is relatively small, and 
the administration fully supports team jM)licing, 
no significant problem.s have occurred in coordi- 
nating other departmental programs or units 
with the team. One minor problem in team 
coordination grew out of the sergeant s new roles 
as administrator and counselor to the officers. 
Sergeants had dilticulty relinquishing their tradi- 
tional supervisory roles and letting the officers act 
on their own initiative. The team commander 
dealt with this problem primarily by reinforcing 
and training the sergeants in their role. 

Crime Control and Police Services 

The team maintains its own system for record- 
ing crime statistics Pin maps are used to detect 
geographic crime patterns within the team area. 
Records o( crime by day of week and hour ot day 
and comparisons of crime this year and last, help 
the team to detect time crime patterns* and to 
allixate officers. 

The first team commander noted that during 
the first five months of team operation he fre- 
quently had to re-schedule his officers. Since that 
time, however, he has used the same basic sched- 
ule. More officers are scheduled on Friday and 
Saturday since the workload is heaviest on those 
days. In addition, the 3 p.m. to 1 1 p.m. shift has 
more officers than the other shifts. One sergeant 
is assigned to each shift, but he does not have 
responsibility for supervising or evaluating a 
given set of officers. 

Officers are assigned to one-man cars with the 
exception of the foot patrol post. Because ot the 
concentration of pedestrians in the commercial 
district, four patrol oftlcers are assigned to that 
area un foot. The officers work steady tours and 
have regular days ott. 

Investigations are generally initiated by the 
officers on the basis of crime reports, although 
both the team commander and team members 
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may initiate investi^rations based on informants' 
tips or crime patternN. 

The team cotntnatulcr has the authority to call 
i)n any other unit to assist him in his area. Units 
such as Central Intelligence notify the team 
commander before they set up stakeouts in his 
area. Only the Narcotics I'liit operates without 
informing the team. 

Team Leadership and Communication 

Team meeting's to discuss problems, projects, 
^jripes, etc, are held on a monthly b;isis. Other 
informal meeting's are held by the team com- 
mander and scr^'eants to communicate informa- 
tion and deal with sujx-rvisory problems. 

There are no formal roll calls. Patrol officers 
leaving duty have a verbal exchange with the next 
shift ot patrol officers in order to pass on informa- 
tion aK)ut current investigations and conditions 
in the area. (A patrol officer can work overtime to 
follow-up a "hot" lead; otherwise, information is 
passed on to another officer.) Since officers are 
required to stay in the field until they are re- 
lieved, there is strong peer pressure for the offi- 
cers to be punctual. 

When each officer reports for duty, a copy of a 
daily bulletin is distributed. The bulletin con- 
tains a detailed list of crimes reported during the 
previous day. (The list if prepared centrally and, 
at present, includes mfi rmation for all areas of 
the city.) Also included irc descriptions of possi- 
ble suspects, locations ail times of crimes, iMid 
I(Kal crime trends A we.-l ly consolidation of the 
bulletins is later prepared and distributed to all 
oHicers. The C'rimc Invrsti^ation Unit may also 
prepare bulletins un cr rre patterns, /W/ optr- 
tiMi/r etc., Kiied on cri^nc analysis and informa- 
tion from rnformants. 

Corrkption. Corruption is not viewed as a 
problem by the department, even thoufjh direct 
sufx-rvision has been decreased. 

hutPUnt.\. Incciuives for team members come 
primarily from their increased job responsibility. 



investigation responsibilities and participation in 
desi^nin^ the project. The objectives set by the 
team for crime reduction, clearance rates, etc.. 
also motivate the officers, who are evaluated on 
their contribution to meeting team objectives. 
The addition of new teams has also created a 
spirit of competition between teams and should 
lead to increased motivation. 

Citizen Cooperation 

Formal citizen involvement in the team opera- 
tion has been difficult to maintain. Althou^;h the 
team commander holds regular meetin^js 
(monthly or bi-monthly) with community busi- 
nessmen, their involvement in the project is lim- 
itcxl. When their initial approval for the project 
was sought, the businessmen made some sugges- 
tions for taking a non-aggressive police stance. 
Since that time their principal interest seems to 
be supporting community relations projects such 
as the Softball league. The first team commander 
mentioned the difficulty involved in getting this 
group of men together on a regular basis. 

Although there were supposed to be monthly 
police-community meetings, they have not 
worked out. This is reportedly because the meet- 
ing place (central headquarters) is not in the 
comn u.iity and [people have to come to meet the 
police. Plans are being made to rent a trailer that 
will be placed in the heart of the team area to 
serve as a team headquarters and community 
meeting place. In the absence of formal meetings, 
the team commander speaks to church groups and 
i)ther community groups in order to enlist sup- 
port. 

From the beginning, the tirst team com- 
mander made a spi.'cial effort to meet with both 
supportive and antagonistic members of the com- 
munity. The most powerful antagonists were 
dealt with frankly and asked to watch what hap- 
pened. Initial criticism and antagonism from two 
such leaders has turned to strong support for the 
team. This personal contact by the team com- 
mander seems to have been most effective. 
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Several laccDrs were cited as bein>; important in 
developing ciH»peration (or at least reducing an- 
tagonism) with the cominunity. First, the team 
adopted a non-aggressive patrol stance. This pol- 
icy appeared to grow mainly out ot* the team 
commander s and police administrator's general 
policing philosophy. The otficcTs were asked not 
to carry night sticks or mace, not to wear hats 
(less aggressive appearance) and not to use torce 
unless absolutely necessary. Officers were asked 
to try to help {xople and to find alternatives tor 
jail (like driving a drunk home rather than put- 
ting him in )ail). This philosophy was reinforced 
with conflict and stress-managemvnt training, 
prior to implementation. 

Second, the teams have tried to introduce 
themselves to the community and to get to know 
the citizens. As part of the training program, the 
men contacted all businesses in the area and had 
rap sessions with youth. The rap sessions are now 
an on-going city-wide practice w ith patrol otfi- 
cers going to schools to talk to small groups of 
students. All teams are holding "meet your police 
oftlcer" groups at church organizations (in the 
black areas the church is the primary vehicle for 
meeting the public) and at neighborhixKl and 
civic organizations. At these meetings a police 
oftlcer in civilian clothes tells the people about 
his personal life (hobbies, family, etc.) in an 
effort to help the community see him as a jx:rson, 
not just a cop. 

Third, the tlrst team was given distinctive cars 
and uniforms and a blazer outfit which could be 
worn for investigative or community relations 
work. These special uniforms seemed to help 
establish the feeling in the commumry that 
"these are our police — they're special." The same 
uniforms and blazers will be used by all teams in 
the future, so that their effect may be reduced. 
The blazer should still contribute to a positive 
police image. 

Kfforts to enlist citizen support in the form ot 
volunteer auxiliaries have nt)t been successful. A 
iN'eighborhood Assistance ()r;jani/ation was de- 



signed to enlist and train citizens (primarily 
youth over 14 years) in police work and to involve 
them in a '*Ride-Along Program/* crime preven- 
tion projects, youth projects, and environmental 
and educational projects. The effort seems to have 
failed because recruitment was not pushed and 
the program was conducted outside of the team 
area. 

Other comnuinity relations projects include 
operation "Cool-it ' (water sprinklers) and a soft- 
ball league for boys 14 to 17. 

Plans are underway in the first team to imple- 
ment a Community Involvement Committee. 
Five representatives of the community, chosen by 
the team commander, will meet with him 
monthly. They will serve as an advisory board 
and help with organizing meetings, recruitment, 
community relations projects and goal setting for 
the team. 

The team is also planning a crime prevention 
survey of residents that is designed to cut bur- 
glaries by inCre;ising citizen knowledge of good 
security and enlisting help in reporting suspi- 
cious persons. 

Rt/trrais. Referrals are handled much as they 
always have been. Officers try to refer alcoholics, 
the mentally disturbed and other residents to 
helpful agencies (e.g. family services, city agen- 
cies). The team has also distributed pamphlets 
listing names and phone numbers of service and 
city agencies. 

Complaifits. Complaints from citizens concern- 
ing conditions, police service, etc., are recorded 
and the complainiint subse^juently is contacted 
again and told the response that the complaint 
received. 

Other Agencies 

The team does use other city agencies to help it 
clean up litter in the area or close down trouble 
spots that violate city health or building cinles. 
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Political Acceptance 

A measure of aniptaiicc of the team fK)lit in^ 
pro^jram is the stance taken by ItKal pohtical 
candidates. In their published statetncnts {St. 
Petmburg Thm. March 14. 1973), one mayoral 
candidate and one candidate for city council en- 
dorsed the team policing concept. Three other 
candidates took strong pro-police sunces, indi- 
ting support for more police, hi^^her salaries 
and more walking? patrols. The only other candi- 
date took no position on the police. 

Film Available 

A half-hour color film which presents the St. 
Petersburg neighborhood team policing program 
m;»y be requested from the Public Safety Admin- 
istrator of St. Petersburg. 

CINCINNATI 

Cincinnati, Ohio has a total population of 
about 500,000 people and an area of approxi- 
mately 78 square miles. The Cincinnati team 
policing project, ComSec (Community Sector 
Team Policing Plan) was implemented on March 
4, 1973. ComSec is an experime ital, $1.9 mil- 
lion program funded by the Police Foundation. 
ComSec was implemented in District One, a 
3.7 1 square mile area with a resident population 
of about 35,000; a daily total of 225,000 shop- 
pers, tourists, and non-resident workers; and 
about 25 jxrrcent of the reported crime in the 
city. 

In addition to the crime problem, District One 
was also attractive as an experimental area because 
of the diversity of the neighborh(;ods within it. 
The District is divided into six areas, whose 
boundaries conform to neighborhot)ds as per- 
ceived by the residents. They include a predomi- 
nately black, high crime, poverty-ridden, mixed 
residential and business area; a predominately 
white middle class residential area; a racially 
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mixed (Black and Appalachian White), high 
crime, poverty area; and the city's central busi- 
ness district. Experience with team policing i.i 
these area.s, which reflect the diversity of the city 
as a whole, might indicate how successful an 
expansion of team policing would be. 

Previous Team Policing Experience 

The present ComSec experiment grew out of 
previous experu. :e with a team p.)licing project 
based on the Los Angeles Basic Car Plan. That 
plan was found to have several operational prob- 
lems: an ill-defined supervisory structure leading 
to lack of supervision, inability to keep officers 
from being sent out of their assigned sectors, 
little contact with citizens (use of foot patrol or 
parking and talking limited) and little evidence 
that police officers were generating non-law en- 
forcement contacts. To find solutions for these 
problems, the department applied for a plannin^r 
grant from the Police Foundation. 

Funding 

In October 1971 a planning grant for several 
projects was approved by the Police Foundation. 
The grant designated over $?00,000 for planning 
the overall ComSec design in a nine-month pe- 
riod. The budget included money for one full- 
time civilian (with community organization, 
communications, and social psychology skills); 
two lieutenants with patrol skills; consultants; 
and two sub-tasks — designing a records, report- 
ing, information dissemination and collection 
system for ComSec and an analysis of dispatch, 
deployment, stacking and call-screening alterna- 
tives. Money was also granted at that time for an 
evaluation of ComSec by an outside evaluator 
(about $190,000), citizen and officer surveys 
($180,000) and the development of ComSec-re- 
lated supervisory training models ($27,000). An 
action grant for $1.9 million was received from 
the Police Foundation in July 1972. 
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Planning 

Perhaps the most unii|uc- feature oi ComSec 
was its comprehensivi- planning program. The 
planning prtxess for (iomSec can be discussed in 
thrve phases, taking place over more than two 
years. 

The first phase of planning involved a '.cries ot 
conferences (overni^h: retieats) wit*, participa- 
tion fromu// levels of the departme-.t. The objecr 
of the conferences was to ^et th.? perceptions of 
department personnel re^ardin^ current police 
services and whai could be done to improve ser- 
vice. Based on thii information the planning 
bureau (a^ain involving other personnel) devel- 
oped ii proposal for a planning ^rant. This phase 
of planning t(M)k appro.?imately six months and 
led to the award of a planning; ^raru in October 
197 1. 

The second phase of plarnin^ tiH)k approxi- 
mately nine- months and f(Kused on developing an 
action ^rant pr{)pnsal for ComSc; and rebied 
projects. T'his phase- also involved representatives 
of various bureaus and levels of rank. It culmi- 
nated with the award of an action ^rant in July 

The proposal outlined the basi< theory and 
concepts underlying; ComSec and se* out basic 
impact jjoals and objectives. The fmal phase ot 
planning invtvlved studying manpower alloca- 
lion. selcciin^: officers, etc.. and developing op- 
eration ^r.idelini'S for ComSec. A planning task 
force Was t«» draw up these guidelines 

Planning Task Force. The planning included 
riviening ali phases of ComSec ructure and 
„|xratioP.s. In \ovi-mber 19^2 a ... : force con- 
sisting of three team leaders (lieutenants), six 
assistant team leaders and six team members 
beg.m a full-time four-month review of all phises 
of Cor:iSev. (A total of 22 officers were involved 
111 the task force. \^ at anv one time.) This 
iniu»varive approach brought together all ranks ot 
the j-H)|ice who would be involved in th .- project. 
They were given the task of implementing the 



concepts outlined in the action grant proposals by 
ignoring existing department or environmental 
constraints and writing concrete operational 
guidelines from their experience and from infor- 
mation they would gather from the community, 
other policemen and other city or social service 
agencies. Once they had written their frst ver- 
sion of the operationul ^^uidelines, consideration 
would be given to existing constraints. Although 
the task force had some difficult, starting from 
scratch, they were encouraged by the planning 
staff to define for themselves their goals and 
guidelines. 

During a four-month period, the task force 
members attended community meetings, spoke 
informally to patrol officers throughout the De- 
partment, met with Department bureau heads, 
called in specialists for consultation, and visited 
social service agencies to get information for con- 
structing the guicielines. After guidelines were 
written, they were sent to the program director 
and other relevant personnel for review. The end 
roduct of :he task force was an extensive, de- 
tailed set of guidelines developed by members of 
the department and given widespread support by 
the officers. The task force output was compre- 
hensive, establishing operational guidelines in 
the following areas: 

• Proposal r.o change sector boundaries 

• Impact goals and policy statements 

• Impact goal guidelines 

• Administrative reports 

• Methods available for deployment of personnel 

• Statiscical data necessary for efficient operation 

• E'xhange of information between team mem- 
bers utilizing the sector car daily information 
sheet 

9 Specialized training for ComSec members 

• Duties and responsibilities ot: 
— Team leader 

— Assista.it team leader 
— Acting team leader 
— Team members 
— Team investigator 
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— District Juty officer 
— DiMrit f dcsknuMi 
• -(;hici collator 
— Ciollator 

• ( iti/cn involvcnunt 

• Proposal tor tnurijcncy radio rransmission, 
i .c ♦ su tnr >cartli 

• Invfsti^Mtivc iliirifs 

• Ec)uipincrir: 

— Fingerprint kit 
•-\ar(orii ilctcctiori kit 
— (.arntra!* 

- Tract' metal dcrictiori technique 

— Ta{H' recorders aiui dictating machines 

- Railar units 

• Referral ot persons to out.su.c a^aneies; 

- -Frocedure 
— (,ontro| 

• Oisi^iplmary procedures 

• C.iti/en tomplaints 

• Collators duties (as recommended by the col- 
lators) 

• Lineup lorm 

• (,<)urt notify system 

• Sector covera^'e 

• Request to leave sector 

» Parkin^i: of police vehicles 

• Vacation schedule 

• Outside paid detads 

• Feriormancc ^valuation 

• (.iti/cn contacts 

• ( i>mnuinications sci tor operations. 



I'mU rtarn is headed hy a lieutenant (tiarn 
leader) .iiul tlirec ser>:cants (assi.srant fram lead- 
ers) I he Di^tna (.ommander is responsdde for 
eourdinafini: rhc- rcanis and for tfu- uvcrall func- 
tinnini: i)t f[)c District. Team leaders are ^iwn 
,ureatl\ iru reased nexihility. eniMin^i: them: to 
deplcv aru! unh/e perswnnel based on crime ion- 
dftiniis arivj Ncrvue needs, to improve jMfrol arid 



investigative methods, and to establish a working 
relationship with the community. 

Teams will provide*/// police services in their 
area except homicide investigations. Regularly 
scheduled team meetings will be held to encour- 
age team member ;)articipation in decision mak- 
ing, training the members and proolem solving. 

O/fher's Role 

Team members have an expunded generalist 
role, including: complete investigation of all 
crimes except, homicide, closing cases («ubjecr tc 
review) when leads are not present,^ making 
referrals to social agencies when appropriate 
(without prior permission of supen isors), serving 
as team leaders in the absence of the lieutenant or 
sergeants, helping to make policies for the team, 
enforcing laws or making referrals regarding con- 
d»nons affecting the appearance, safety or health 
ot the community, and making recommendations 
^nr training of team members. 

Team mernbe'-s are also expected to perform 
Sj wcial citi2tn-contact crime prevention activities 
through formal contacts (such as security checks, 
complaint investigation, monthly police^om- 
munity meetings and attendance at meetings of 
community organizations) and informal contacts 
(parking and talking to people, handing out 
mecing notices). 

CfwiniNPiity Sen ke AssistaPits 

The teams also include Police Community Ser- 
vice Assistants ftunded in cooperation with 
Modi I Cities). Youth fn)m the community re- 
ceive training in basic police skills. Their duties 
include nandling reports on minor incidents, 
.servmg subpoc-nas, investigating complaints, as- 
sisting with clerical duties, directing traffic at 
accidents and special events. hKating stolen au- 

< i.'>''mMi Jinn li.rrl' r inws« i4:.irton f..r v a^v^ fii>|H-fic-i! upun fiMt-u 
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COS, maintaining liaison with community groups, 
and assistin/' in recruiting;. Their primary objec- 
tive is to promote better communication and 
service to the community, especially youth. Their 
work is also expected to relieve patrolmen ot 
many routine time-consuming tasks. 

• Collators 

The District also has six collators (not assigned 

• to teams) whose task is to review, coordinate and 
disseminate information and da relevant to et- 
fective team operation. This includes reviev. ot 
external information and liaison with other units. 
(This position was not clearly defined as of March 
4. 197^. but will be defined based on the needs 
of the District during the first months of opera- 
tion.) 

Coordifuttion 

The District Captain is responsible for coordi- 
nating t» e teams. He meets on a regular basis 
w*ith te. i 1 leaders and assistant team Jers. He 
r\so conducts regularly scheduled meetings with 
representatives of each team s non-supervisory 
personnel. All meetings encourage the officers to 
ventilate their feelings and raise problems. Re- 
sponsibility for District-wide supervision is 
shared by the teams on a rotating basis. 

Supertisiofi 

The team leader is responsible fur overall team 
supervision and ciK)rdination with other teams. 
The assistant team leaders are responsible for 
deployment and field supervision ot the men and 
any other duties delegated to them by the team 
leader. 

Training 

All supervisors in the department received 
training in ' managetnen' ot change" trom I'ni- 
versity of ("incinnan. Ali (^omScv personnel re- 
ceived U) hours of training from Xavicr l-nn er- 



sity staff (using mall group sessions, role-playing 
and other innovative techniques) in the areas of 
CumSec objectives, team building, community 
agencies, and technical training (crime scene 
search, etc.). Recruits are also going through the 
ComSec tri»ming w n though they may not be 
a»>signed to ComSec immediately. 

In-service training will be done on a team and 
individual basis and will be coordinated by two 
' learning managers. ' Two kinds of in-service 
training will take place: (1) where needed, tech- 
nical training (crime scene search, handling evi- 
dence, etc.) will be given by department person- 
nel who are expert in the field, and (2) Critical 
incidents/* training, fiKusing on calls, arrests, 
investigations, etc., where there is a high poten- 
tial value for training because of the outstanding 
way the incident was handled (excellently or 
poorly) or the unicjueness of the incident. The 
learning managers will iissist the team lewder in 
preparing training sessions based on 'critical in- 
cidents.** These sessions will take place as scH)n as 
possible after the incident takes place. 

Personnel Allocation 

Personnel needs for ComSec were determined 
from the previous manpower requirements (in- 
cluding all personnel who worked in District One 
whether they were assigned tliere or not) and the 
additional requirements related to the increased 
community relations responsibilities assigned to 
the teams. A "need" formula was used to assure 
that only ^5 percent of an officer's time would be 
consumed by service calls. 

The number of officers was increased (partly by 
reassigning officers from spccia' units which pre- 
viously gave part of their effort to the area) bv 
about S2 percent to a total complemeJU ot 22 ^ tor 
all six teams. The l^istrict staff includes a cap- 
tain, a sergeant (administrative assistant), a lieu- 
tenant (executive officer-chief collator), five colla- 
tors (including one sworn officer) and I 1 clerical 
officers. *I'he si.K teams received persiMinel on the 
basis of their workliud. liach has a lieutenant, 
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three or four ser^cants^ and from 1 I to 47 officers 
plus one to five investigators anil up to four 
community service assistants (two teams have 
none). 

Dispahh 

Dispatching is done by a special District I 
dispatch unit. Calls are defined as 'urgent, " "ex. 
pcdite, " and "routine." Ur^^oit (alls receive im- 
mediate response. Expulih (alls are handled im- 
mediately if a sector car is available and held for a 
maximum of four minutes if no car is available. 
At the end of four minutes, the team commander 
or assistant team leader is notified and he either 
locates a sector car for the run, ^ocs himself, ox 
requests that an outsiiie unit be sent. Roi4thh mils 
are ^^iven an immediate response if a car is availa- 
ble. Otherwise, they are held up to 15 minutes 
and then referred to the team leader, usin^ the 
same priKedure used for ex(x-dite calls. 

Ipifonpiatiofi Exchupige 

Information for deployment comes from sev- 
eral sources: offense, traffic, arrest and field inter- 
ro^^ation reports, and radio run statistics. A daily 
inh)rmation sheet is used f{)r patrolmen to record 
information such as repeat runs, suspicious per- 
sons and other data not recorded on other official 
reports. The sheet is relayed to the relieving crew 
so that they are aware of what has been happening 
in the sector. \''he informal roll call held prior to 
each relief is u:,ed to communicate information. 

A system hiis also been established fijr record- 
ing: and following-up on citizens' complaints and 
referrals to outside agencies (referrals are to be 
made whenever possible and as an alternative to 
arrest). 

Hach team keeps a profile book for its area 
containing current crime problems (spot maps, 
fNfJus uptrunM), wanted suspects, pn-blem Kva- 
tions. procedures (emergencies, a>:eniia h)r 
monthly citi/en meetings, etc), referral a>:encies 
ami liescriptions, miscellaneous information (on 



ahiKjIs, firehouses, etc.), additions and deletions 
to the community pr and a ^{uide to city 
services. The folder i • Jated re^jularly and is 
available to all patroi. .cn. 

Officers also keep«A///> uurk sheets on which all 
activity is recorded. These sheets are reviewed by 
supervisors and information pertinent to the col- 
lators, profile book, or roll call is kept for two 
years. A roll call sheet including crime for the 
previous 24-hours, information on wanted per- 
sons, auto larcenies and juvenile arrests, is also 
used . 

Crime analysis and planning is facilitated 
through the use of weekly and monthly crime 
analyses (patterns) and spot maps on serious 
crimes (bur^;lary, robbery, auto theft). In addi- 
tion, collators maintain a picture file, a name file 
and a PPiodus np^randi file and are responsible for 
dissemination of crime information to the teams. 

Evaluation 

In addition to a major evaluation of police, 
victim, resident and business attitudes by an 
external evaluator, the Cincinnati Police Division 
w ill examine crime, runs in and out of sector, 
clearance rates and closure rates (effectiveness of 
team meetings ami training). A comparison of 
the fi)llowin^ three investigative models will also 
be done: (1) the ComSec model in which the 
teams are responsible for all investigations except 
homicide and officers have full investigative re- 
sponsibilities; (2) the centralized model in which 
the Criminal Investigation Section is responsible 
tor investigating all crimes in the city (except in 
Districts 1 and 3) ami investigators are specialists 
(robbery, forgery, etc.); and (3) the District 5 
Mikiel (an intermediate level between the decen- 
tralized ComSec mixiel ami the cent; ilized spe- 
cialist model) in which investigators assigned to 
the district handle all cases — (except homicide) 
working in two siju ids (crimes against person and 
crimes against property) and officers are only 
responsible for preliminary investigations. 
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PatrolmtPi Perforpptame Evaliuitiopi 

Quality ot work w ill he cmpliasiml more than 
quantity of wi)rk. The task force recommended a 
study to establish an evaluation that would in- 
clude selNcontrul, relationships with.citi/ens and 
relh)w workers. enh)rcement contatts. protes- 
sional bearing and disposition ot problems, 
among others. The basic rating form previously 
used (and governed by civil service) will be main- 
tained, but criteria tor filling out the form will be 
based on quality of work and ComSec objectives. 

MaiPitainhig CoPPiparisoPi Areas 

>X'hile it has been the firm intention of the 
(Cincinnati Police Division to maintain compari- 
son areas in which (iomSec is not implemented, 
some district commanders outside ot District 1 
are attracted to some or all ot the ComSec proce- 
dures. It is not yet clear whether ComSec will 
prove so popular that it will become dittlcult to 
maintain the comparison areas. 



DETROIT 

On April I, 197(), the Beat Commander Sys- 
tem was implemented as a pilot project in one 
neighborhood in Detroit. By giving a team ot 
police officers, incUuiing a Beat Commander and 
an Assistant Beat Commander, responsibility tor 
police service in the area, the goaH of the prt)ject 
was to improve pi)lice-ci)mmunity relations and 
crime control. The Beat Ct)mmander System was 
disbanded after one commissioner lett and an- 
other was appointed, but external evaluation in- 
dicated that it had some advantages while it was 
in operation. 

The Beat Commander System had no more 
lONtiNidiNfi costs than existing |X)lice operations. 
The only increased "costs" were the administra- 
tive problems involved m etYective implementa- 
tion. 

The area of the Beat Commander pilot project 



consisted of two scout car territories in the Tenth 
Precinct. They were two of the highest crime 
areas in the city and had for four years shown a 
steady rise in their proportion of the Tenth Pre- 
cinct's crime. They were chosen partly because ot 
these difficult crime problems and partly luxause 
they retlected U representative mix of residential 
and business areas. Approximately 1 2, OOO people 
lived within the area, practically all of whom 
were black. 

TffapPi OrgtiPiization 

A sergeant was appointed as Beat Commander 
and, subsequently, two additional sergeants were 
assigned as assistant commanders. The team 
commander selected 24 patrol officers from 
among the volunteers from the Tenth Precinct. 
At the tii.ie, it was estimated that 18 percent of 
the serious crimes in the Tenth Precinct cKCurred 
in the Beat Command area. In all, 14 1 men were 
assigned to scout cars and patrol wagons, so 24 
represented less than a proportional assignment of 
men according to crime rate. The smaller number 
was chosen so that possible city-wide implemen- 
tation of the program would not imply additional 
manpower for the department. Eighteen of the 
officers chosen were black, and six were while — a 
greater percentage of black oftlcers than in the 
Tenth Precinct as a whole. 

Siipervisiopi 

In the original configuration, the Beat Com- 
mander was to be the only full-time sergeant 
working in the area. When the Beat Commander 
was on leave or off duty, other platoon .sergeants 
were to supervise the Beat Command patrol offi- 
cers. The beat Commander was to have no pla- 
toon duties. Paperwork began to be very time- 
consuming for the Beat Commander, and he had 
little time for on-the-street supervision ot his 
oftlcers. An assistant Beat Commander was as- 
signed full-time supervision of the patrol oftlcers 
in the team. However, when both sergeants were 
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assigned to the Beat Command, it often became 
necessary tor them to jXTtorm platoon duties as 
well because o( the shortage of sergeants in the 
Tenth Precinct. The extent to which they had to 
supervise precinct patrol officers varied with the 
number of sergeants .issigned to the Tenth Pre- 
cinct and the schedules. Later a third sergeant 
was assigned to the team. 

Sergeants and officers maintained a closer, 
more informal relationship than with normal op- 
erations. The sergeants published several team 
newsletters. Monthly team meetings were held. 
With the relatively small team, the sergeants 
were able to make assignments that fit the offi- 
cers' preferences, and they allowed some officers 
to attend school regularly. 

Deployment 

Since one of the goals of the Beat Commander 
project was to develop closer communication 
with the people in the pilot area, the precinct 
commander and the Beat Commander decided to 
deploy some of the officers on foot. The beats 
were walked in two business areas during the 
high crime times, between 2 p.m. and 10 p.m. 
The Beat officers were asked to stop in at the 
business places and explain the project to the 
businessmen. They were to make sure the busi- 
nessmen knew they were readily uvailabie and 
would be walking the beats regularly. 

The patrol officers always walked in pairs, and 
one of the pair had a walkie-talkie so that he 
could be in constant contuLt with headquarters, 
later, scooters were assigned to the Beat Com- 
mand team, and from tht n on, motor scooters 
supplemented feet in covering the beats. Gener- 
ally, the two teams of beai men would use two 
motor scooters, eaeii team walking for four hours 
and riding for four hours. In this way, they were 
able to respond to st)me runs, cover more terrirorv 
along the beat, and cover xhv side streets some of 
the tune. 

The Beat Commander experimented with dif- 
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ferent deployments of cars to cover the area most 
efficiently. Basically, two cars were assigned to 
the area on each shift. Since the number of runs is 
heaviest from late afternoon to 2 a.m, a swing car 
was generally assigned from 6 p.m. to 2 a.m. 

Assigfiment of Detectives 

A three-man detective team (still formally re- 
sponsible to the precinct's detective-lieutenant) 
was assigned to the team. The three detectives 
were assigned all the cases, and only the cases, 
from the Beat Command area. If the workload 
was exceptionally heavy, other precinct detectives 
were permitted to take cases from the Beat Com- 
mand area. If the caseload were light, the Beat 
Command detectives could take some of the other 
precinct cases. 

Public Relations Contacts 

In order to encourage better communication 
between citizens and the patrol officers, sergeants 
asked patrol officers to make public relations 
contacts and to include the time in their work 
logs. One kind of contact was brief visit, with 
businessmen while the patrol officer was on duty. 
The patrol officers in cars were encouraged to 
park and go into stores and other places of busi- 
ness to inform some of the local people about the 
pilot program, to let them know to whom to go 
for help, and simply to develop better acquaint- 
ances with the people in the area. Patrol officers 
also attended block club meetings and visited 
schools during the school year. They remained 
available for runs while making these contacts by 
carrying a walkie-talkie when they were out of 
the car. 

As another example of the officers' interest in 
establishing communication with the commu- 
nity, they set up a Softball game with the counse- 
lors from a local home for delinquent boys, with 
the boys in attendance. Officers also attended 
special affairs in local churches. They developed 
good relations with the men's gtDup a one of the 
large Itxal churches. Officers were also invited to 
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events at schools, which they atrcndcJ. Block 
clubs often askeil iheui ro arrciul their ineeiings. 

V.valNutiupi 

Several kinds ot Jaia were used by a ^'roup ot 
external evaluators ni the e\aluatu)n ot the pilot 
phase ot the M-ir (ioninianJei project. Police 
rccorcis supplied much ot the data. Other data 
came trom a c|uestionnaire civen to the patrolmen 
involved in the project and trom mterviews con- 
ducted with thcin. 

Police records supplied information on re- 
ported crime, average run times, number ot sick 
days taken by patrolmen, and the disposition ot 
arrests. The rest of the Tenth Precinct was used as 
a comparison tor the Beat (Command and these 
variables were monitored monthly. 

A patro! v|uesrii>nnaire dealing' with job satis- 
taction. attitudes toward su|xrvisors and the 
community, perceptions ot comnnuiity reactions 
to the pro^uram. and questions about the patrol- 
nun's perception ot the success ot the project was 
administered at the end ot' the pilot project. 

Rtsiilts 

A major problem with the Bear Commander 
System came from contlict between the Beat 
(Commander and other preunct personnel. Al- 
t}iouL*h the Beat ( (mimajider was Jiiven authority 
over the Beat area, subject to a|»proval from the 
precinct commander, at times the precinct com- 
mander chanired the Beat (.ommander's (;rders 
witliout consultation or stopped his iniU)vative 
projects. Since lieutenants were not involved in 
the pilot pro|ects, there was a nwitlict between 
the Beat (lommander (who. m some ways, had 
more authority) and the lieutenants. 

In rlie bc>:innin^ of the pni^rain. there appears 
ro have been »ui increased use ot'a^uizressive patiol. 
Ho\ve\er. as rhe protrram matured, it seems ro 
have resulred in herrer supcrvisioiK an effective 
workuii: relationship between detectives aiul pa- 
trol officers, and bet tcr cornrnuiiu ation witli the 
community. l*oot parrol and intonnal street u)n- 



tacts were encoura^ied. Team members — atVer an 
initial period in which 3^ percent of their runs 
were out of their neighborhood — were retained in 
the nei^hborhcH)d on 85 to 90 percent of their 
runs and had enough continuous contact to be^;in 
to be reC(\t;nizecl on the street, 

VENICE 

The Venice Division of the Los Angeles Police 
Department be^an its experiment with team pol- 
icin>j in **Team 28*' in April 1972. The team area 
covers three scjuare miles of the Division and has a 
nopulation of about 35,000. 

FiiPidifig 

The project was funded under the Crime Spe- 
cific Pro^jram of the Clalifornia Council on Crimi- 
nal justice with LEA A funds. The major part of 
the funds were allcxated to overtime pay for work 
in the community. Of the $260,000 ^jrant, 
S I K), ()()() was for overtime pay, $40,000 for 
personnel and $18,000 for equipment. Overtime 
was limited to seven hours a week for each officer 
and was to be used for door-to-door contact, 
bliKk club meetings and security inspections. 

The area was selected for the experiment be- 
cause it was representative geographically and 
s<K lolo^ically of many areas in Los Angeles. The 
area is H^) percent white, middle to low income, 
with a mixture of business, industrial and resi- 
df ntial arca.s. Burglary is the principal Crime 
which the team is trying to attack. Thus, Team 
2S differs somewhat from most of the other proj- 
ects described here since the main objective is the 
reduction of a specific crime and the area is not 
marketl by poverty, unemployment or serious 
pt/1 ice-community antagonism. 

P/iiPna'pig 

Planning took place over a six-month periml, 
with the Lieutenant-Commander beginning de- 
velopment work in December 197], four months 



priiir to iniplcfncntarion. During' that time, ex- 
[XTiincntal arul ioii(n)l areas ami ream personnel 
were selected, a team otMce was estahlisheil next 
ti) the Venice Division station, a community 
center was ori{ani/ecl, and team members received 
special training'. 

Training tor the team took place in February 
1972 in a three-ilav seminar that concentrated on 
the team concept, management by objectives, 
participative management, establishing deploy- 
ment ami watch (tours) hours, community in- 
volvement, jurisdictional and dispatching poli- 
cies and parrel, traffic and investigative func- 
tions, livery officer also received fingerprinting 
training from the Scientific Investigation Unit 
and instruction in building security, liK'ks* etc., 
from department and outside experts. 

EviiliiiitioPi 

An evaluation of Team 28 will be biised on 
comparisons with the control area and will review 
crime rates (burglary, robbery, theft from auros 
and auto chett), traffic accidents involving injury, 
police attitudes (using a standardized rest called 
the Likerr Scale) and community attitudes, be- 
fore, during and after the experiment. 

Although the team is considered by some to be 
an expansion of the b)s Angelis Police Deparr- 
menr's Hasit. Car Plan, ir giKvs far Ix-yond it. The 
team was nrginally a Basic Car reporting district 
with a mne-man Basa Car Plan team. Under that 
Plan, the overla|»ping "X cars." detectives, traffic 
otficers. acciileru invesrrgators, and narcotic per- 
sonnel were not assigned to the ream. In the 
expaiide'l ti-arn concept, Team ^S, a lieutenant 
commands four sergeants, six detectives, 22 po- 
lice ottkers. three traffic enforcement officers and 
two accident rnvestig.utMS. In addition, one civ il- 
ian idrninistranve assisr.int and two Jerk typists 



are assigned to the team. This allocation repre- 
sents about one-seventh of the Division's person- 
nei»while the team area has about one-sixth of the 
Division's workhrad. The team members were 
selected from volunteers in the Division but they 
were intended to be a representative cross-section 
(base ! on rating reports). Interestingly, the team 
commander reports that under the team concept 
several officers who ranked below average have 
blossomed while other ^superior" officers have 
not functioned effectively. 

The team has 24-hour responsibility for the 
area and the commander assumes all duties nor- 
mally performed by the patrol and detective cap- 
tains at the division level. He has wide latitude to 
use his men and vcjuipment as he sees fit. No 
operational help is provided by the Los Angeles 
Police Department except for civil disorders or 
crimes requiring special expertise (i.e., homicide, 
worthless documents, etc.). 

The team patrolmens* duties have been ex- 
panded to include handling traffic accidents. 
Their accident reports are reviewed by one officer 
and he "trains** the men when there is a need. 
Although the patrol officers do not have responsi- 
bility for investigations, they have been working 
more closely with the detectives in the team. 
Previously, after a preliminary investigation they 
might never see the case again. Now they have 
daily contact with the detectives and at times 
assist the detective in an investigation or an 
arrest. As they become more expert through this 
informal training (an investigator also meets with 
the men as a group at least once a week), they are 
taking on more responsibility (e.g., they now 
handle juvenile cases, interviewing the parents 
and making the court referral). 

Dispacching of team cars out of the team area is 
not a serious problem in Team 28 (only about 6 
percent of radio runs are out of the team area). 
Calls are screened by the central communications 



start'and low priority calls are rclaycil by phone to 
the Division, wlurc they arc hanillul by calling 
the party involved and tollowin^-iip with a run 
when necessary. 

CoPPi PPII4 Pi it} I Pi t olie PPiePi t 

Perhaps the most inreresnn^; asixct ot Team 
28 is its extensive program tor ^ettin^ the coop- 
eration ot the community. A system ot 'bhxk 
captains" [Sl"^ m the team area) was established 
at the be^innin^ ot the team operations. BliK'k 
captains were chosen by the residents ot each 
bliKk. They transmit information trom the police 
to the community. (BliKk captaini> three sources 
ot intorinanon trom the p^)lice: a telephone infor- 
mation line wliich ^ives callers current crime 
intormation. an information sheet prepared bi- 
weekly by the team with fwuii nptrandi. crime 
occurrences, etc.. and a newsletter wliich reviews 
community action projects.) 

Police may proviilc intormation to bliKk cap- 
tains on the ppuniii^ nptrumii ot a burglar operating 
in the team area. BliKk captains alert the resi- 
dents and they, in turn, call the block captains or 
police it they see anything suspicious. In addi- 
tion, block captains help residents mark their 
pro[X'rry ti)r idenritit ation witli etching' tools pro- 
vided by the ream, livery two montlis, BliKk 
captains meet with the police and discuss what 
intormation to em ulate ro rlieir nei^hlu)rs. 

In additii)n. team members meet ar least once a 
year with residents ot a block at tlie blotk cap- 
rains* homes. Tliese informal eoftee klarclies" 
(one is held almost ever\ ni^'lit) .illow the [M)lice 
and community to establish a rapport and discuss 
crime problems and possible solutions. 

Tlie team is currently forming' a community 
advisory ^roup. composed ot representatives ot 
tlie block captains, to help coordinate their activ- 
ities. A community center is run b\* a team 
member i)r rrairivd c iviliaii Vijiunteer Irom 1 p.m. 
to V p.m. aiul provides information on crime and 
security. However, attendance has been minimal 
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and the center is not considered useful to this 
area. 

The team has also made security inspections of 
over 6,5()() homes, providing the resident with a 
detailed rept)rt on how his home could be made 
more secure (a follow-up is now being conducted 
to see to what extent these suggestions were 
implemented). 

Other community programs include rap ses- 
sions in the school, a grant-supported 'potluck 
picnic" for bUxk captains and their spouses, 
block captains' trips to police facilities and the 
academy, and meetings with community groups. 

Cripple Cofitrol 

The team has experimented with many tactics 
(aimed primarily at reducing burglaries), includ- 
ing tandem patrol (one car following another at a 
specitled interval), parallel patrol (two cars pa- 
trolling parallel streets simultaneously), plain- 
clothes patrol and stakeouts. 

Crime analysis is done by a "crime C()ntroI 
committee" made up of a detective ciK)rdinat()r, a 
sergeant and one oftlcei fr()m each watch (t()ur). 
They meet weekly to plan and evaluate an ap- 
proach (tactics and deployment) to crime in the 
area. The team commander submits weekly activ- 
ity reports to the commanding officer of the 
Division. Crime and irrests reports are distrib- 
uted to the team on a daily basis. 

The team commander uses a mixture of ()ne- 
and two-officer cars depending on the watch. The 
team commander has increased tlie number ot 
* cars on patrol by using more one-otticer cars. 
Oftkers uork steady shifts (with rotation every 
three months). ThcTe are three basic watches, 
beginning at 7 a.m., 3 p.m. and 11 p.m., with 
an overlap watch beginning at 6 p.ji. The 
watches were deterniined by an analysis ot calls 
for service. 

Mach watch lasts eight hours and ♦*) niincite.s, 
providing an overlap ot minutes for team 
meetings, information exchange and in-service 
training. An interim three-day seminar was also 
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held with all men to review the experiment. 
Division poiitc provjilul coverage during this 
rime. 

The team area is subdivided into four sectors. 
Kach sec tor has a leader and about ei^ht men who 
are responsible tor all community relations activi- 
ties in their sector. 

SufHtriisiofi 

Two ser^»eants supervise both the day and 
ni^ht p.m.) watch while an officer 

supervises th'/ !i^ht morning watch. 

Initially, su|x*rvision was loose — there was no 
roll call, )ust an information sheet — and there 
was little coiuact between officers and sergeants. 
The officers haJ no place to talk out their prob- 
lems, which were left hanging. At that point, 
roll calls were reinstated and sergeants began to 
spend more time in the field (the men said they 
needed to see them). Some of the sergeants have 
had some difficulty in allowing their officers to 
make their own decisions. The need for good 
sergeants was cited as an important consideration 
in making team policing work. 

Hvaluations of patrol officers and detectives are 
done by the sergeants and the detective coordina- 
tor and are b;ised on their attitudes, their contri- 
bution to develi;ping innovative programs and 
their contribution to meeting team objectives. 

Puhlkity 

The teairc has made use of the traditional me- 
dia, including television, radio, newspapers, 
rtyers and posters. They have also shown a film- 
strip in local movie theatres after the fc^ature. The 
only outward physical changes in the uniform or 
cars IS the 'Team 2H" symbol on cars. The initial 
recruitment of block captains by team members 
also provided good "out-of-car" publicity for the 
pri>gram. 

Rts lilts 

The program seems to have been successful. 



The California average of seven in 1,000 crimes 
solved with citizen information has been dwarfed 
by the team's average of 50-70 in 1,000 crimes 
solved through citizen information. While the 
control area crime statistics have remained rela- 
tively stable, team crime statistics have been 
reduced dramatically. (Example: burglary down 
53 percent.) The team has had an 84 j^rcent 
filing rate — arrests accepted by the District At- 
torney for prosecution. Community response has 
been positive; the team receives about four letters 
of commendation daily. 

Plans are currently underway to seek funding 
for a Division-wide team policing program. 

OXNARD 

Oxnard, the smallest of the cities visited for 
this study, has a total population of 82,000. The 
Oxnard Neighborhood Car Plan was instituted in 
January 1971 in Colonia, a section of the city 
characterized by unemployment, poverty, high 
crime and overcrowded housing. There has been a 
history of police-community antagonism which 
was at its worst during a riot in 1971. Ninety 
percent of Colonia's I3i000 residents are Mexi- 
can-American. 

Funding 

Oxnard is unique in that it requested no fund- 
ing for its team policing experiment. Planning 
for the neighborho<xl car plan was done primarily 
by the Chief, over a six-month period. A psychia- 
trist who specializes in community psychiatry 
assisted in the planning pr<Kess and held meet- 
ings with a small group of officers. 

Thirteen police officers were assigned to the 
Colonia area after volunteers were screened to 
eliminate officers who were seen as overly aggres 
sive or not sincerely interested in the concept. 
Although two Mexican-American officers were 
assigned to the team originally, they felt the 
community was placing too much pressure on 
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them and requested transfers after working in the 
area for a while. 

Training 

Training? has consisted primarily of required 
courses at a hKal colkye. All te»im members 

^ received a three-creilir group dynamics course at 

the beginning of the program and a Spanish 
course later. There is a per month salary 

• incentive for team pattolmen who speak Spanish, 

(Education is encouragerd by the city with reim- 
bursements for course fees and salary differentials 
for assiKiate and bachelor decrees.) The Chief 
noted the need for more training in group dy- 
namics am! ethnic studies. 

htvestigation 

Patrolmen have not taken on any additional 
investigative responsibilities, nor have detectives 
been assigned to the ream. 

Supervision 

Suix'rvision rests with the team commander 
(lieutenant) and a sergeant, who also [xrtorms 
routine, city-wide functions most of the time, 
but the sergeant is deeply involved in planning* 
training and liaison with the community. The 
lieutenant has direct access to the Chief and meets 
with him regularly. Team meetings are held once 
a month. 

Deployment 

Deployment of men is based on a ' plan, 

each officer working 10 hours a day, four days a 
week. Tours are irranged so that maximum cov- 
erage is achieved at |x-ak workload times. A 
combination of one- and two-officvr cars is used 

0 

at night 

Community Relations 

The primary emphasis in the team is on devel- 
oping rapport with the community through a 
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non-aggressive, scK'ial service orientation. No 
special insignia or uniforms distinguish team pa- 
trolmen. Foot patrol is encouraged but left to the 
discretion of the men. 

The police have attempted to help the Ci)mmu- 
nity by participating in a walkathon to raise 
money for recreation projects, teaching boxing to 
youth, working with a kx:al car club, and devel- 
oping a referral services boi)klet in both Spanish 
and English to serve as a practical guide tor 
services. 

A citizen advisory board was selected with the 
help ()f a Uxal anthropologist. The five-member 
advisory board was drawn from residents (not 
traditional spokesmen or leaders in the commu- 
nity) who were selected by an anthropologist for 
their honesty, respect in the community and 
ability to represent different segments of the 
community. The board meets monthly with the 
team to discuss problems and planning for the 
area. 

Evaluation 

Monitoring is provided on a voluntary basis by 
a community psychiatrist. Chief Owens is con- 
ducting an evaluation which will: 

• Measure police attitudes using the Interna- 
tional AssiKiation of Chiefs of Police's (lACF) 
Attitude Scale both one and two years after 
implementation; and using the entire patrol 
force, a matched group of officers, and the 
national lACP baseline data for comparison. 

• Analyze crime and arrest statistics including 
the number and nature of arrests, assaults on 
policemen and incidents of resisting arrest. 
Other patrol officers and previous years will be 
used as comparisons. 

• Analyze sick leave, injuries and accidents. 
Because the team was selected from volunteers, 

it is likely that their attitudes tnitially were dif- 
ferent from other officers in the department. 
Survey results indicate that the team officers now 
are more posnivt about: crime prevention, che 
value of the scKial sciences, support for law en- 
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tbrtcmcnt from the public and the value of a sense 
of humor in polue ut)rk. 

NEW YORK 

The ma)or changes involved tn iinplementa- 
tion of the Nei^jhborhoiKl Police Team concept, 
launched by New York City in January 197 |, tan 
be summarized as follows: 

• Responsibility to have the team develop infor- 
mation and methods for dealing with |M)lice 
problems around-the-cl(K'k. 

• Professional supervision (consultation, setting; 
up of objectives, developing an educational 
program, understanding; the patrol officer's job 
problems). 

• Assignment of neighborhood cars to all non- 
emergency calls for service. Sending a nei^h- 
borhcMxi car out of its area only for emergencies 
thiU cannot be covered by other cars. 

• Special police units inform themselves of 
neighborhood ream ^oals and, whenever possi- 
ble, consult in advance with the team com- 
mander, who is responsible for a l(Kal area. 

• Community relations iis an important function 
for the team commander and for patrolmen — 
who desi>;n citizen contacts to increase citizen 
involvement in crime control and to assist the 
police in meeting' liKal needs for police service. 

• Plannm^ (learning about crime patterns, allo- 
cating jx-rsonneL developing preventive pro- 
grams and service activities) and innovation 
(by delegating authority to sergeants, the 
number of people with power to innovate is 
increased). 

Overall PUiNHififi for the Program 

In November 197 1. Commissioner Murphy 
askeil his Planning Division to write an onier 
initiatmg a team policing concept. 

The Planning Division then drafted ()|X'rating 
guuielines and fielped select four outstanding 
sergeants to become the first Team (Commanders. 



These individuals were thoroughly briefecl in the 
concept. They visited other cities in which team 
policing had been impleiHinted. Then, they se- 
lected their teams from among volunteers in the 
precincts in which they were assigned as team 
commanders. Teams implemented after this time 
were not as thoroughly prepared. 

The program mushroomed until, in January 
197 there were five entire precincts (a total of 
29 teams) and an aiiditional 33 precincts with 
'either one or two teams. Over ten (x-rcent of the 
patrol officers were members of the team. How- 
ever, partly due to this rapid expansion, many of 
the concepts under which the teams were to 
operate were never truly implemented. The fol- 
lowing discussion highlights many of the prob- 
lems which made implementation difficult. 

Problems with hnplementation 

Perhaps because of the many other important 
priorities in the police department, the growth of 
the program has not been a mcKiel of planning. 
The Department's coordinating staff, during 
most of this growth, consisted of two individuals 
in the office of the Director of Planning. These 
individuals had all they could do just to arrange 
for o^xning ceremonies for new teams and brief- 
ing of new Team Commanders, There was little 
or no time lo brief precinct commanders and 
there was extremely little time to attend to the 
problems which Team Commanders identified in 
their monthly re|>orts. None of thf patrolmen or 
team coinmanders received any special training 
until much later in the program. 

The reasons for this rapid growth are nor ob- 
scure. One reason for adiiing some of the teams 
was that the Police (Commissioner found that 
when citizens made tiemands upon the police 
they often would accept the installation of a new 
neighborhoikl team as a resolution of the prob- 
lem. Politically active citizens liked the idea that 
they would have a team tlesignatetl for their 
neighborhtM)d ami apparently were reassurcii by 
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bein^ able to sec police cars labelled "Nei>jhbor- 
hiHul Police Teafii. " 

At the same time, the complex problems asso- 
ciated with installing elective teams were — tor 
the most part — deterred. Precinct commanders 
often had an incomplete notion of what was 
involved in team policing. Sometimes there were 
conflicts between team commanders (sergeants), 
leam members and other oftkials in the pre- 
cincts. These contlicts often resulted from a lack 
of understanding of the principles of the neigh- 
borhood team pro^rum. For example, a patrol- 
man in a nei^hborhiH)d team mi^ht be directed 
by his team commander to patrol a special beat 
but he mi^ht be stopped by a precinct sergeant 
for departm^ from a department-authorized bc\r. 
Similarly^ a neighborhood team commander 
mi^ht carefully schedule his manpower to be able 
to have more men available on a particular shitt; 
and the lieutenant in charge of that shit'i mi^ht 
then take his carefully preserved manpowe .iway 
from the leam area and iLssi^n it to another part ot 
the precinct that had a shortage at that period. 

Particularly troublesome has been the failure of 
the Department to ^et its communications ^.iivi- 
sion to alter its operations to adapt to Operation 
Nei^hborhoixi. The idea of the procrjm is to 
have patrol officers Ivcome familiar with an area 
and then to provide service. ?f patrol officers trom 
other area.s answer as many calls as the nei^hbor- 
hoiKi police do, then much of rhc effect of havmg 
special knowledge of an area is lost. 

Dispatch guidelines were worked out as part ot 
the original order from the Chief Inspector. Cars 
were to be sent out of neighborlioovi nwvn areas 
only in an emergency, and they were to be sent on 
emergen^, les only when other cars were not availa- 
ble. However^ the Department has nor been able 
to adhere to these guidelines. 

Oterull Resulta 

These problems with implementation point 
out the need for careful planning and tor training 



for both patrol oftlcers and supervisors priifr to 
imfilm^pihithn. Stable assignments to neighbor- 
h(H)ds also should be decided on in advance, and 
procedures should be develojxal to assure stabil- 
ity. 

It is important to note that the model ot team 
organization used in New York City differs in 
three important respects from the organization 
we have suggested: 

• Investigative tai,ks were not delegated to the 
team!>, the patrol ot'tlcers were not given in- 
creascul investigative responsibi lilies and de- 
tectives were not assigned to the teams 

• The Team Commander, a sergeant, was re- 
sponsible for supervision and administration ot 
an entire team (as many as i5 officers) 

• Lieutenants and i)ther shift sergeants hail no 
formal relationship to the team, resulting in 
contlicts. 

Presently, New York City is ex|XTimenting 
with assigning detectives to the teams and with 
new methods of organizing precincts in order to 
improve the effectiveness of' teams. One organiza- 
tional plan would make four lieutenants "zone 
commanders and would assign tour sergeants to 
each lieutenant Sergeants would have responsi- 
bility for a geographic area N\ithin the larger area. 
Kach sergeant would have his own team of aU)Ut 
eight oftlcers. 

Variahility amoNg Teams 

Teams in \ew York City vary greatly in their 
approach and apparent success. One precinct 
commander, by sheer force of jXTSonality, seems 
able to resolve command umtlicts built into tin- 
New York system and to iLssist his team com- 
manders in running worthwhile teams. That par- 
ticular precinct commander tells a srory which 
illustrates the potentu'l importance ot neighbor- 
hood team policing. He relates an incident in 
which team policemen, who recently haii a meet- 
ing with the members of a louil Mosc|ue, nM)led a 
situation starteil by some tactical polae. Because 



rhcy knew the fx^opk* involvul, the ream num- 
bers may have pre\cnreil a serious inciJenr. 
There are orher "suciess ' siories in New York 
*ry. A deraileil clestription ot One ream's elltiris 
N conrainecl in AppenJix O. 

'as AN(iHIJ:S bask: ( AR FLAN 

(Not a Ncighborh^MKl Police Team Program) 

The Los Angeles Basic Car Plan was imple- 
menreil ciry-wide in April 19*^0 aUer a tivc- 
m^inrh experiment in rwo patrol divisions in the 
ciry. The idea o\ the program was to increase 
IMihce-community cooperation in order to recKiee 
crime. 

Based on workload, Basic Car Districts were 
c-srabhshed. liach District had a team ot* nine 
otfuers consisting' of one lead otfitcr, five senior 
officers and three probationary ottkers. Three 
offucrs we re .issi^^ned on each of the three watches 
ro basic radio cars, called "A" cars. Additional 
rucho cars, *'X" cars, ovcrlapjx'd the basic car 
areas during' [x-riods of increased workload. 

The lead officer had responsibiliry for eiH)rdi- 
narin^ activities of the B»Lsie C'ar District. How- 
ever. the supervisory structure remained un- 
clian^'ed, w ith no ser^'eanr or lieutenant having' 
responsibility for a i^eoi^raf^thical area on a ? »- 
hour basis. 

In addition, the Basic (*ar Flan does not fulfill 
the other t)rcani/atii)nal rei|uirements of nei^h- 
borhotKi team [>olicin^'. Detectives were not as- 
si^'ned to teams (nor were the officers i^iven in- 
creased investi^Mtive respiMisibilities). rerritorial 
integrity was not maintained (Basic ( ars. lon- 
trary pro^'ram ^uiidelines, were sent our of 
their area atui other units treiiuently worked* in 
the Basic (.ar District), interaitioti wirh theiom- 
muniry was limited mairily to montliU commu- 
nity meetinus. tlierc was n*) team commander 
uith authority to make decisions jui dephnineiir 
or to analyze inme and plan strate,i:ies ro prevent 
If. 



DAYTON 

(Not a Nci^'hhorhood Police Team Program) 

The Dayton team (x)licin^ pri)ject \s an ambi- 
tious community-oriented program, but it is not 
a nei^-hborhood police team program. 

Dayton or^ani/ed a team consisting of a lieu- 
tenant as team commander, four ser^eants^ 36 
patrol officers, seven detectives, five community 
assistance officers (assigned to three different 
^Tades), a community coorchnator (paid), a coor- 
dinator tor the Nei^'hborhood Assistance Pro- 
gram (a paid director) and one secretary. The 
team was resf^onsible for all investigations in its 
area, including' homicide investigations. A gen- 
erous budgetary allotment was made for over- 
time, subject only to the approval of a sergeant. 

A Nei^hborh«H)d Police Assistance Council 
met once a montli with the team coninander. In 
the initial sta^'es of the program, the (>ouncil 
participated in screening' the officers who were 
assi^Uned to the nei^hborho(Kl area, and they ap- 
parently succeeded in defeating the assignment of 
at least one officer to the team area. 

The ciH)rdinator for the Nei^hborhiK)d Assist- 
ance Program was res(x)nsible for a ^roup of 
Neighborhood Assistance Officers, who were un- 
paid voluiueers given f ive weeks of training at the 
police academy. Tliese volunteers used walkie- 
talkies, directed traffic at fires and accidents, rcnle 
together with sworn officers, checked business 
estal^lishiiients for break-ins and wutcliecl higli- 
risk hxations for [burglars. These volunteers also 
kept a neighlM)rtiood ()ffice open around-the- 
clock. 

Willie It was originally intended that rank 
dist inc tions should Ix-t ome less important, no 
eftec tive pro\ ision was made for liaving team 
meetings to e\' liange inforniation or ti) plan for 
the neigliborliood ( .onsetiuently. the planning 
had to be dojie by tlie lieutenant in charge and 
the program luars greater reseml^lance to a small 
pret iiu r than to a true ream, f-.ven it artempfs liad 
been madt to ha\e team meetings and tu in\(j|\e 
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(he |>atrol officers in planning: and in community 
relatioi^s projects, the lar^je team size (47) mi^ht 
have *nhibited meaiur«>;ful interactii)n. 



SYRACUSE 

(Not a Neighborh(K)d Police IVani Program) 

The Syracuse Police Department \s Crime Con- 
trol Team was the first and probably the most 
widely publicized team policing program. Its 
principal characteristic was the assignment of a 
team of officers to be responsible for crune-con- 
trol activities m a neighborhood. These activities 
included street patrol and investigative activities 
and the team, theoretically, was responsible for 
all cr»me control activity in the area. 



The reason the Syracuse program is not consid- 
ered in greater detail in this chapter is because it 
hu ks several important elements of neigh borhotKl 
team policing. Other officers, not members of the 
team, were responsible for police service calls in 
the same u ^ in which the Crime Control Team 
operated. After the program was in existence fcr a 
while, the non-crime officers were placed under 
the command of the commander of the Crime 
Control Team. However, the police functi«)n was 
still divided between officers responsible either 
for crime control or for police service. The idea of 
team responsibility and team phinning was lack- 
ing, and there was no emphasis on community 
relavions or on improving police service in order 
to increase the flow of information from the 
community to the police. 
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CHAPTER III. PLANNING, IMPLEMENTATION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 



This ihaprer ami rhc followini: two chapters 
outline nn)sf of the nia)or areas ret|iiirii\u ileci- 
sions hetore a viepiirtnient embarks on a team 
po'icin^ program. The next two chapters (luluca- 
tiun and Training, and Supervision and Lines of 
Authority) discuss two subjects of such ^reat 
importance th;it they have been ^iven .separate 
treatment. 

A* (iomniimieni by Top Manajjcmcnt 

The c<)iisistent support of top level police man- 
agement is cruc lal for a nci^hborhootl tean. polic- 
ing priyram to wm acceptance in a poMce depart- 
ment. Administrators must uiulerstaiv* ami ac- 
cept the pn)^uram's basic concepts. They must 
make the necessary administrati\e chan^ye.s and be 
ready to take remevlial steps if indiviu.ials or 
divisions are slow ro accept tliose changes. Tliey 
must avoi^l issuing contradictory instructions In' 
bein^ sure that <)ther innovations are ..onsistent 
with the team concept. 

For successful iniplementtit ion of tccun polic- 
ing; proi^rams, top management must becommit- 
tetl to certain prnu iples. P.ach is (briefly presentetl 
below aiul discussed in iletail in the tollowin^; 
sections aiul chapters. 

\ 

L W'iJi Par/hif}at/oN hi Phififtifi^. 

Bt»th officers aiul offic lals should be involved in 
the process ot plaruiini: for the implementation of 
nei^hborlioiKl team policing. The invo|\*.rnenr of 
personnel a all levels will uunmunuate r< p man- 
a^'cment s commitment to usin^ all uleas ivaila- 
Ide in the ileparrment. It can set a mana,i;ement 
style which will eiuoura^cc lower level mana^cerN 
.I'so to involve their subijrilinares in tlie planning; 
pn^ess It tat) also be a method of commuriKat- 
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in^ program concepts ti) key members ot the 
department, arul throu>:h them, to the depart- 
ment as a whole. This may help to build general 
support throughout the department, 

2. CofPif}nhtPi$tv^fie$$ nf planning. 

(Comprehensive planning should be undertaken 
by the task force so thit all parts i)f the police 
system will support the iei|;hborhood team pol- 
icing concept. Depending on the size and charac- 
teristics of the tiepartment, planning should take 
from six months to a year, vith particularly 
careful departments taking one-and-one-half 
years. 

One problem to be adtlressed is the develop- 
ment of incentives for officers to provitle effec- 
tive, publicly acceptable pi)lice service. The eval- 
uation *)f a patrol officer's |XTfi)rmance should 
revised to include more than just his arrests and 
traffic violations. Skill and effectiveness in han- 
tllin^ family tlisputes, making appropriate refer- 
rals to non-police agencies, involving citizens in 
helping the police, gathering crime-related infor- 
mati*)n j.kI other contributions to team success 
should also Ix' taken into account. 

3, Delefin/ion of Authority, 

All fieltl ct)mmantlers must be given broad 
operational authority. incUuling the ac.f^iority 
and responsibility for effective implementation of 
the neighborhooil team program. Unless other 
commanders are given as much flexibility as team 
coioinanilers, rliey may resent the tv.ams and 
resist their suggestions, (ionimanders who su|H*r- 
vise team commanders must be heltl responsinle 
tor understanding the team concept antl creating 
the supervisory i Innate neeiled for it to be suc- 
cessful. 'IViUn commanders must be given broad 



«iuthurirv rn Diakc ilav-f'-Jay decisions ssirhii) 
tlic ^iiiiii'liiics A\u\ lu'it'ssarv liinirs pLucHl on 
rhcni l>y tluir siiiHrMsors 

Ri)U" iiMiii'pts tur (tam Mwnin.niiUrs. str^ucaiits 
ami patrolnu'M. nnisr In- chan>:c\l fnun the rraJi- 
rional i|uasi-inilirary iiuhU-I roa more prok'ssioiial 
moilc'l. Ir IS parruularly irnporraiir that rlic patrol 
oUiccT Ih* tri-ari\l wirh rcspcxr. that his kiiowU 
ul^c aiul ahilirics lu- more Killy iirili/cil ami rhar 
lif be ^ivcn n)ntmuous mi-mt^ kc rrainiii^. 

5. 1 mhih/g of o/fh idis. 

l\\iiv. cutiunamliTs ami hi^lur ranking othicrs 
nuist be craitu'J in rhc use ot rhfir new Jcxision- 
makin^ power. IMexibihry ami ilccisionmakin^ 
niav not cotnc naturally to Nointone who ha.s 
aclaptfJ to a quasi-inihtary police or^cani/arion. 

6. 7*/vi//////(f of o/fhers, 

OjVieers shouM be i:iven traiiun^: which will 
orient thern to their new role ami provide them 
with skills that will imreas.; their lontributuMis 
t<» their teams. 

7. ChfH9fiii9iity rtUitihfts. 

Tnp mana.uetnent must be lommittetl to poli 
lies ami tattKs whuh make lommunity relations 
ami ptilue service the toumlation tor etteitive law 
enforcement ami irime rcJuL t.v»n. Street stops or 
fieM inierroc.it ixwis should l>e used s[\irin,i:l\\ 
with cDiuern both tor lc;ual limitations placed on 
the police and tor the potential loss in community 
acceptance whiih such tactus may cause. 

W. Cwnnami assi^unu uts and dispatihiH\i 

(.ommunity cmitatts can best be established, 
mamtametl and utili/ed it i ttuers .irc kept m 
nei.i:hbnrfiuiK!s to whuh they are assiuned a.id are 
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not rotated frec|uentlv. Dispatching' procedures 
also must |XTmit teams r<» handle most of the 
calls in their neighborhoods. 

B. Plufming Capability 

I'or the implementation ot nei>:hborhood team 
policing, the department will need eompetenr 
pLiiiners. especially during the transitional pe- 
riod . I'or example, every department needs 
skilled statt to alhKatc manpower, design ettee- 
tive dispatch systems. desi>:n personnel systems 
(including recruiting, training, incentives pro- 
^yrams and promotions), design systems to store 
and use intormation. and design public relations 
campaigns. All ot these skills mu.st be used si- 
multaneously, harmoniously and sensitively to 
implement nei^hborlnuKl team policing ettec- 
ti\ely. 

While some departments may locate these 
skills amon^' their jx-rsonnel. others will need tt) 
supplement their skills by hiring new personnel 
or usin^ consultants. Thought should be ^iven to 
hiring |>ei)ple who are experienced with nei^h- 
l^t)rho(Kl team policing. The viewj^oint of experts 
w ithout a |M)lice back>; round may also be valuable 
because it is tree ot inbred department bias and 
may provitle a new kind of creativity. 

An outside consultant mi>:ht also be ci>nsid- 
ered to review progress in tne program and to 
evaluate its etl'ects as it is implemented. A >:ood 
consultant may be more imlependenr and objec- 
tive than department personnel. Ciiven thorough 
cooperation, a consultant may assist the police 
department to .ivoid mistakes or discover prob- 
lems which Tni^ht otherwise k;o unnoticed be- 
cause members of the department may not brii\i: 
them to the attention of top mana>:ement. 

(!. 'Ihc Task Force Approach 

The task force ap[>roach appears to be the nn)st 
promising method tor developing an implemen- 



cation plan for team policing: programs. The task 
torcc should he made up i)r OtFtcers who will he 
members ot' neighborhoinl teams and supervisors 
who will be responsible tor their operation. It 
should also include planners and other high-level 
officials or should coordinate its efforts with 
them. B> involving them m a task force, the 
officers will have special incentives to develop 
realistic plans, and they can become a powerful 
force in implementing the program and persuad- 
ing other officers of its value. 

/ , Selection of task force members. 

The **irst step in implementing the task force is 
the selection of its members. Cincinnati's task 
force for planning ComSec, which consists of six 
teams in one district, has the following members: 
the District (Commander, three team leaders 
(lieutenants), six assistant team leaders (ser- 
geants) and SIX team members (specialists and 
patrolmen). The composition of this task force is 
similar to those used in the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Po' 'e Department. In Kansas City, how- 
ever, patrolmen and supervisors are formed into 
many task forces, each of w hich is given a prob- 
lem to work on and the task of recommending 
innovations to arrack the particular problem. 
Kans:is City's task forces are very demcK^atic in 
their operation, enabling them to use construc- 
tive suggestions from all participants, regardless 
of rank. While the highest ranking officer often 
acts as '\hairma his role is to f*ncourage par- 
ticipation and not to dominate the meeting. 

2. Son-patrol memheri nf task force. 

Both Kansas (iiry and Cincinnati use patrol 
officers on their task h^rces. Corisidcrarion fil3o 
sliuuld be given ro incKidin;; employees from 
other tt)iueriieii tlivisions, such as tiefecrive, ve- 
hicle dispatch, legal ounseK or planning. Tx- 
clikling iieCectives from rhe rask force may be 
parn\ularly risky because rheir furore i.iK)pcrarion 
may be exrrcmely important. 

SI 
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Since neighborhood team policing is an inno- 
vative program, the task force should not be 
selected to represent existing divisions, which 
may each have a vested interest. It may be possi- 
ble for flexible, op n-minded personnel to rise 
above these vested interests and make important 
contributions to the planning process. In most 
cases, however, it will be more desirable to have 
the task force proceed without their direct in- 
volvement. 

Even with extremely competent and flexible 
personnel in the rest of the department, rare 
shouW be taken to keep the membership under 
the "magic" size of 15 to 25, beyond which 
group planning can become extremely inefficient. 
For efficient functioning, the task force probably 
should work in committees and meet only to 
review committee reports and to make major 
decisions. 

3, Objectives and procedures of task force. 

The Cincinnati Task Force was reorganized by 
the department's Program Management Bureau 
and given specific tasks to perform. Carl B. Lind, 
Director of the Program Management Bureau, 
outlined the general task and steps to be taken by 
the Task Force in a memo to Chief Goodtn (10- 
2-72): 

Many of rhe concepts in the COMSEC proposal need 
definition and further delineation. Some of the con- 
cepts are unorrhoilox abstractions which do not lend 
themselves readily to precise definition, and are diffi- 
cult to visualize in concrete forms. Ic is highly critical 
that a suitable approach be employed by the Task 
Force tt) achieve their ^oal, the documentation of 
(!tjmSec OperatitmaJ Guidelines. Sptcial can must he 
ttihn to wake .ertatn the current Polue Dmuon proi'edures, 
pfiluits. riitts ami mgutathfis be ignored init tally by the 
Tuit Ffing. If not, the Task Force will be hun^ up on 
constraints found in the existing system, witli their, 
prcxlucr mos: likely bein^' a modified version of the 
existing: system ce the Task Force has dijcumenred 
their version of the operational guidelines, consulera- 
non can then he ^Mven to constraints found in rhe 
existing: system, (hrnphasis supplied.) 



In addition to these general directions, the 
Clintinnati Task Force was told, in substance, to: 

• Kxamine and explore objccrives already defined 
by the Program Mana^cmeiu Bureau in a 
funding proposal 

• Define concepts, such as the role of the ream 
and team members, authority ot the team 
commander and team members, changes in 
street procedures, the role of "collators'* (peo- 
ple to collect information and disseminate it 
amon^ the teams), and general enforcement 
priorities 

• Write operational guidelines and defme or^a- 
n izat ional re lat ionsliips 

• Hxamine and, when necessary, redefine the 
^uidelmes fo fit lc;yal constraints, resource 
constraints (number nt available patrolmen and 
sU{x*rvisors, money, ecjuipment, etc.) and or- 
ganizational constraints (procedures and rules 
which should not be supplanted or absolutely 
cannot be i>:nored) 

• Submit ^uidelmes for review by the Police 
(*hief and his designated officials 

• Respond to criticisms of the guidelines and 
prepare them for final approval by the C^hiet 

• In the course of its work, develop materials for 
use in a training' program 

• Develop within the task force a pattern ot 
interaction and team decisionmaking — to 
serve its a model fi>r later implementation in 
the teams. 

An effective task force shouUi generally follow 
the (Cincinnati model. It should be careful to 
detail enough so that the program can be effec- 
tively implemented. But each new guideline 
nnist be examined to ensure that it d»>es not 
unnecessarily deprive reiinis of their desired flexi- 
bility. Teams must be able ro adapt their [^ro- 
giaiii:* rif !t>cal (.oiulitions and to their own man- 
power resources. lAf-perubx A u»ntains some 
sam(>le cuuielines. ) 

It IS [MrtKularly irnpDftant tlhit the task force 
address rhe ijuestion nf aj^propriate street patrol 
procedures. In sonieuties. the iiKreased tlexibiN 
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ity and team spirit have caused some teams to use 
aggressive street patrol practices and, in one in- 
stance, to make a large number of group arrests 
(arrests of more than one person at the same 
time). Although these tactics may temporarily 
reduce crime and may please some elements of the 
community, they may generate animosity, create 
an increased risk of attacks on police, reduce 
citizen willingness to cooperate with the police 
and, in the long run, reduce crime control effec- 
tiveness — which nei^hborhocxl team policing at- 
tempts to achieve through closer community ties. 

A useful job for a task force is to define effec- 
tive alternative methods of dealing with some 
typical police situations. For example, some nar- 
cotics addicts not involved in large-scale selling 
might be referred to treatment programs. Feud- 
ing couples might be referred to family counsel- 
ing agencies. Spray caps might be purchased so 
that fire hydrants might become a legitimate 
source of summer fun. Jumper cables and a small 
cjuantity of gasoline might be carried so that 
motorists blcK'king rush-hour traffic can be given 
effective assistance and traffic jams be unsnarled. 
Some police cars might be ec]uipped with special 
bumpers to give jump-starts or push cars out of 
busy streets. In general, the task force should 
develop methods of making it {x)ssible tor team 
commanders to implement constructive ideas 
which the teams may later find valuable. 

The proper relationship of police to citizens 
might receive detailed consideration. What use 
should be maile of a trained police auxiliary.' To 
what extent should commanders be encouraged to 
have untrained civilians helping gather informa- 
tion, Ci)nduct lookouts, or act a.s foreign-language 
translators by riding together with patrolmen? 
Should there be formal community meetings 
with all teams, or should this be an option of the 
team commander.-' 

Ciuidelines also should be develo[H*d for the 
minimum fretjuency iind duration of team meet- 
ings and the availability of in-.service training at 
those meetings. If these guidelines are not drawn 
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up, the team cDmmaiulcr may constantly have 
liithculry |x*rsuailini; his MijHTiors that a meeting 
is important enouijh to keep rneri ott the street. 
Yet these meetings are essential for running the 
team properly. 

4' Sefisitit ity to iOPNPNNNity ftvlipigs. 

Since an <)h)eet ot nei>;hborhiHKl team policing 
IS to hrin^ the |M)lice closer to the community, it 
IS important that the police be sensitive to com- 
munity teelm^s. This sensitivity can he acquired 
in a variety ot ways. One or nn)re citizens mi^ht 
be invited to juin the task force. A separate 
citizen.s* comniirtee mi^ht be formed to review 
preliminary task force fintlin^s. Task force results 
mi^lu be i;iven to several community >;roups, 
expecting a greater tliversity of comments 
through this pn>cess ami also reducing the chance 
that some sm^i^le ^roup of citi/ens, claim.in^ to 
represent rhe co»nnuiniry, mi>;ht make a public 
i)bjecti<)ii to the plan. While neighborhood ream 
policing is not a program tlcsi^ned to ^ive the 
c<)mmiiniry c<)nrrol of the police, citizen opinion 
shouki be carefully considereel before plans are 
completed. 

5. /w/orw/wjf other polio: officers. 

In nn)st ilepartments, the plannetl neighbor- 
hiHul team p<»licin^ program is so lar^e that it is 
probabK n<)r tiesirabk- to incUule all police offi- 
cers to be involved in the program as part of the 
task force, On the other hanti, memlu*rs of the 
task force should be expectetl to keep other mem- 
bers t)t the department informed of important 
task force *ictivities. This is an important step to 
[^revc-nt negative rumors. It may be facilitated by 
providing Ccich task force member with a list of 
otticerN wln)m lu shouKI attempt to kee|» in- 
formed. 

Ot ourse. the planrun^i process can involve all 
p)tenrial team inembers if the team is ^oin^ to be 
relativeb small. 

If slioiild be made clear trotn the outset, both 



to the task force and the department, that the 
task forceps job is to set up >{eneral working 
>{uidelines. The operating; procedures of each 
team will be determined by that team acting;, in 
effect, as a task force. In addition, the original 
guidelines should be revised (either by the chief 
or by periodic task foices) as members of the 
department discover problems and make sugges- 
tions. 

6, Involvifig all police officials. 

It i. racial that police officials, of all ranks, be 
invited to comment on task force work products 
and be informed of task force progress. In one 
city, tor example, high level commanders often 
were left uninformed about the objectives of the 
program or were left to feel that neighborhi.^od 
team policing was a temporary and relatively 
unimportant aberration from ordinary police 
practice. All police officials should be invited to 
participate and made responsible for cooperating 
with the implementation of the program. 

7. Allocating task force resources* 

In general, the task force will find itself over- 
burdened. Its task could be endless. However, 
like all other planning efforts, the task force must 
discipline itself to meet its deadlines. In the 
process, it should develop descriptions of work 
which can profitably be done at a later dare. 
Necessary additional work can then be under- 
taken within the department after rhe program is 
implemLfited, or the description can be commu- 
nicated to the National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice, LEAA, which is con- 
stantly looking for useful research which can 
improve police operations. The National Insti- 
tute may then give the department funds with 
which to conduct the research or it may find some 
other research agency to complete the job ef- 
fectively. ^ 

' W'ijrf vt • ai fhi- .\.itiitn.i! InNinuti- tif I.aw i"utnriniu-nj .iiwl ( niiiiii.il 
Jiistui*. I.a\k l-nf(»fii-fm-nt ANM.sr.uur AiiniinistraticM'. liuli.uu Avt*. 
niu-. \ NX' . \X'.Lshjn>:rc)n. I)< .'u^^o 
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D. Commitment by the Police Union or 
Organization 

The support of the police union or organization 
is extremely important to the success of nei^'h- 
borhood team policing. In the int.Tcst ot greater 
professionalism, increased job satisfaction, re- 
duced tension with the community, reduced dan- 
ger from attacks from the community, and better 
policing in general, a responsible union should 
try to assure: 

• That implementation of neighbi)rhi)i)d team 
policmg be preceeded by effective planning so 
that it is likely to succeed 

• That union officials and rank and file i)tticers 
be included in the planning priK'ess. 

A narrow union approach might resist neigh- 
borh(K)d team {slicing because, like all innova- 
tions, it will introduce many uncertainties aK)Ut 
police careers. The diversity of appri)ach whui 
may result from team planning Aso may make 
contract bargaining somewhat more complex. In- 
stead of bargaining over the particular hours on 
which a patrolman will complete a shift, the talks 
with management might shift to the priKedures 
to be used '.o determine hours. 

There is no doubt that life will become more 
complex U r a union operating under neighbor- 
h(H)d ream policing. However, the gain in stature 
for ufnon members should outweigh this consid- 
eration in the minds both of union leaders and of 
the rank and tile. 

An example of the kind of constructive leader- 
ship called tor was the successful campaign of a 
p4)lite imum in P.jftland, Oregon. In that city, a 
[police union appc\ Ud directly to the city council 
for a progressive police program. That program 
called tor: (1) increased education ret]uirements 
for patrolmen, (2) an improved planning capabil- 
ity in the department, and (^) improved wages. 
The union plaied improved policing high in its 
l^rioriries tor actiijn. 



Management approach. 

Potential union opposition to neighborhood 
team (slicing calls for a sensitive management 
approach. No pat formula can be provided be- 
cause different union leaders will react differ- 
ently — just as different police leaders react differ- 
ently. 

Management s problem is the mirror image of 
what happens when a union leader wants to sug- 
gest change in the department. Management and 
union must each seel; a strategy designed to 
accomplish their own goals. 

In departments with responsible managements 
and union leadership, cooperation is simple. The 
leaders talk to each other openly and frequently. 
Free interchange of information is the easiest way 
to maintain cooperation. 

In departments with somewhat weaker union- 
management cooperation, initial plans might be 
developed somewhat before the union is informed 
of specifics. However, plans should be made to 
infi)rm the union early. The union should never 
be left to learn about programs through its own 
resources. That kind of breakdown in communi- 
cations is dangerous and may well lead to a 
misunderstanding that is not based on the merits 
*)f rhe proposed innovation. 

>X'here union leadership is inflexible and hor- 
tile to the idea of neighborhood team policing, 
management will have to decide whether it is 
worth the battle. Theoretically, it is within man- 
agement's prerogatives to set policy for almost 
the entire neighborhood team pt)licing program. 
However, a department should face the reality 
that it can accomplish only what its officers will 
support. Unless the management is strong 
enough to ignore union leadership or to appeal 
directly to the membership, over the heads of the 
leaders, then neighborhood team policing should 
not be attempted in of- ositioo to the union. 
Insteail, extensive effort, .fiould he made to lay 
tlie groutidwork so that union leaclershi|^ and 
membership may. at some time in the future. 
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have a greater urnlrrsr inilif)*: jfvl upprc*. iation uf 
the program 

E. Pilot '^rojecr 

Tlu- Poliic- ( liitl or JiurnlHTN i)f ln> NCalVrruist 
consider whether to Iv^io ream policing with a 
pilot pro|cct in one or rwo small sections ot* the 
city or whether to bt^in on a lar^jer scale or city- 
wiile. In a lar^e city, the advantages of imple- 
menting the C()ncepc m om- or two areas tor a 
|X*rioil ot'six months to a year will oucwei>ih the 
advantages of immediate city-wide implementa- 
tion. A police department which ultimately will 
have only a few teams might just as well imple- 
ment them sinuiltaneously. 

The ailvant.i^'es of a pilot pro)e» t are; 

• A small project makes it easier to innovate 
witiiout ct)nimitting the de|Mrrment co city- 
wide implementation. This also may [x-rmit 
{X)tential <)pponents to "wait and see. " If the 
pr<)grani succeeds, opponents may be per- 
suailed. 

• A piN)t proiect allows rhe department to ex- 
{x-riment witli alternative forms of organi/a- 
ti<)n ot teams 

• In a traditional, poteruially resistant depart- 
ment, there mav be .m advantage in beginning 
a new project by using volunteers. 

• hi a city with potential Iv resistant neighbor- 
hotnis, site choices can .ivoid those neighbor- 
hotxls until rhe reaction to the pilor project is 
clearer 

• Team policing rc\|uires org.uii/.uional changes 
that are ciunplex .irul interrelatecL Tiu* plan- 
ning f>rocess. using a task force, will l>e new to 
most cities. The lir^r task force members will 
be learning liow rn ojuTate etfccMvely as it 
prtKeeils. TlKir recnmtneiulat ions can be 
tested in a [^ior |>rn)ecr. and uriaruic ijMted 
problems km\ be mi»re easily resulved witinn a 
small |>n»gran) rlian in a large. dejMrtment- 
wide prngrain. 

• Tlu sM)pc 1)1 rhe changes reijuired by ream 
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IX dicing may be t(K) broad and complex to be 
handled efficiently in an entire lar^e- or me- 
dium-sized city. 

• Training is recjuired for team commanders, 
sergeants, and patrolmen. Most cities do not 
have the capability to train a large number of 
men at one time. A pilot project followed by a 
gradual increase in the number of teams allows 
cities to use training resources for the retrain- 
ing of manageable numbers of officers. A grad- 
ually expanding program also will provide a 
core of p^)Iice officers who may be used for 
training and consultation with new teams. 

• It is easier to fund a pilot project than a city- 
wide program. 

The disadvantages inherent in a pilot project 
include the following: 

• Political pressures for the implementation of 
teams in the other neighborhcx)ds may de- 
velop, especially if the word is out that the 
program is successful. Citizens will want their 
share of the program immediately. In one city, 
some citizens demanded neighborh(Kxi police 
teams and the department tended to respond 
to more general citizen demands by installing 
neighborhood teams. This political use of the 
ream program caused the rapid expansion of an 
im{XTfecrly planned program. 

• The pilot project may be viewed by some 
citizens as favoritism or an effort to give the 
unci -privileged special ut^^'^ntion at the cost ot 
police service in other neighb()rh(K)ds. Ihis 
may lead to outright opposition to the pro- 
gram or, conversely, to its too rapid expan- 
sion. (One may deal successfully with such 
|^)tential problems by placing inicral teams in 
a broad range of neighborh(K)ds throughout 
the I iry.) 

• In some departmerus. pacrolmen nor in rhe 
re.un j^rogr.im became jealous of team mem- 
bers. This problem, which can result in a lack 
ot cooperation witliin tlie patrol ilivision. is 
especially likely to occur if menilxTS of a team 
are given s|x*t lal privileges, such as exemjnion 
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trom stariDH duty *• I hcrctorc, tare shoiiUI bv 
taken not to ^ivc nu'inlHTs ot a piUn project 
any privile^yes that are not relateil ro the basic 
concepts ot* the program. Members mi>;ht, for 
fxamplf. havr rc^am rTH*<*fin^:s in place ot roll 
iaIK but they sht)ukl contniuc to take their fair 
share ot objectit)nable duties. 
These disacivanta>;es have been dealt with fairly 
effectively by sortie departments implementing; 
pilot projects thrt)Ukrh careful planning:, the useot 
a task ft)rce, and well organized publicity cam- 
pai>:ns 



F. Education 

The nei>:hborhoiHl ream pohcin^ concept cre- 
ates an t)pportunity tor a p)hce department to 
tashii)n a new, more effective educatu)nal system. 
Education can emerge frt)m the classriu)m and 
take place in the field, within an o|Hrratin^ team 
of officers, lulucation can be tonverrcd from theo- 
retical exercises to practical on-the-jtib training'. 

In order to change traditional patterns of su- 
pervision and police response, a well executed 
eilucation program is essential. The first object of 
this educational program, to inform people about 
the new program, may be best accomplished 
through the task force pri.Kess (destrilu-d above, 
page ^1) and through a series of seminars for 
non-participanrs in the task torce. However, con- 
tinuing education must be arranged in order for 
olficcrs ro learn — in detail — hou* to [x*rform the 
new tasks e.xrx'tted ot them and to distuss the 
reasons tor implementing many of the program 
concepts. 

The sub)eir ot cilucarion is so importaiu that it 
is discusseil more tully in Chapter IV' ot this hook 
(page 67) 

■ f h- 'fi ;-.it.. •. * t*i •• \ .:\ MM'. - -fir^r fr f.|u«t • \". )iifinfc: 
.^r^^ A?r .f I. ff.j.u* M" '»i I ■ I *• t r.\ . .J!; «r '•• !iv/fn-| tf.Mj- hi'« 
f f. I- N*.- • il • (l 
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Ci. Communications and Dispatch 

The importance of the communications divi- 
sion to neighborhiKKl team |^)licing can hardly be 
overstated. The (x*r5on answering the telephone is 
the tirst line of contacr for a citizen requesting 
police services. Curt or discourreous (xrsonnel 
can destroy the work of the patrol division. Care- 
ful, sympathetic responses can help to build the 
j^)lice-community relationship that is needed. 

The first responsibility' of communications, 
under neighborhixxl team policing, is to deter- 
mine whether a call involves: 

• A crime in progress or just committed. 

• Any other emergency requiring immediate at- 
tention. 

Obviously, when a crime is occurring or a per- 
son's life or safety is in the balance, the first 
mission of the police department is to speed the 
nearest unit or units to the scene. 

If the call is not an emergency, then the police 
should courteously explain that a neighborhix>d 
(M)lice team unit will be sent when it becomes 
available. An explanation should be added so that 
the caller will understand the department's deci- 
sion to delay service slightly in order to have 
Nti^hhurhotni police handle most of the calls in 
their own neighborhood. 

Of course, citizens desire tiist service and the 
delay in waiting for a neighborhood unit may not 
always be appreciated. If a citizen objects vehe- 
mently, states a special need for fast service or 
calls back, then a non .ieighborhood car should 
be sent. After a long periiKl of time (say fSO 
minutes) has elapsed, the*^ a non-neighborhoiKl 
car should also be sent. (St*e also Chapter V, p. 
75, for circumstances under which a contingency 
dispatching plan may be utilized.) 

It is iiT'portant that the communications divi- 
sion be able to dispatch f(n)t units, sc(H)rcr units 
or patrolmen assigned to cars but temporarily 
away from rluni on team business. This reiiuires 
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thilt each patrol unit have its iiwn waikie*taikie. 
Unless this coi.HiuinK.ituin.s capability is pro- 
vided, there will In* a strong; reluctance tor team 
commanders to encourage their men to meet 
citizens. If they have walkie-talkies, he can en- 
coura^'e them to volunteer for their fair share ot 
the service calls, or dispatch can arran^^e to assi^m 
nearby toot units directly. 

In conjtested urban areas, the dispatch ot tix)t 
units is especially important. Often the foot unit 
can be at the scene twister than any other unit. Of 
course, there are problems with echcxrs and dead 
spots in the concrete caverns of large cities, but 
meth(xJs are available to reduce or eliminate this 
problem. In any event, it is preferable to try to 
reach a foot unit and fail than never to try. Foot 
units should be considered available resources and 
used when they can be assi^med. 

2. Dispatching officials. 

Under the su^^ested method i?f precinct or^^a- 
nization (see Chapter V), the team commander is 
recjuired to desi^mate an official (sergeant) or 
officer as a sujxrrvisor for every periiKl of the day. 
In addition, the manager (precinct captain or 
division commander) is asked to inform the dis- 
patcher of each on-duty supervisor (who may be a 
designated oftlcer) assigned to that neighborhood 
so that a supervisor may be dispatched to a call 
when needed. When a supervisor is out of service 
or otherwise occupied, the lowest ranking super- 
visor (as designated by the manager) from a con- 
tiguous neighborhixxJ is to be assigned. If no 
supervisor from a contiguous neighborho(xl is 
available, the lowest ranking supervisor available 
is to be assigned. Obviously, this system rec|uires 
ccx)rdinati()n with the patrol managers, proper 
training of the dispatchers, and — m larger de- 
partments — some modification of computer sys- 
tems so that the dispatcher will know the correct 
order in which to dispatch super\ isi^rs. 



guidelines for handling calls without sending 
patrol units. The most obvious opportunity for 
this treatment is the call whose only purpose is to 
report a stale crime for insurance purposes. The 
caller might be given a brief telephone interview 
to establish that there are no available leads to the 
perpetrator's identity, and then he may be sent a 
crime reporting form by mail. Other tyjies of 
incidents may be more difficult to handle without 
sending a unit, but carefully prepared interview 
schedules might be used by the dispatchers so 
that they can find out whether a unit is really 
needed While this may imply a need to expand 
the dispatching staff somewhat, the correspond- 
ing saving in patrol time may justify the effort. 
Of course, the dispatchers will need to be care- 
fully trained so that they: 

• Will not unduly delay sending units in emer- 
gency situations by using an inappropriate in- 
terview schedule 

• Will not refuse to send units when they are 
needed 

• Will courteously explain their decision not to 
send a unit. 

4. Assigning mor^ than one calt at a time. 

Some departments already occasionally assign 
more than one service call to an officer at one 
time. This pnxedure informs the officer of the 
extent of the dispatch backlog by giving him his 
proportionate share of the necessary work. This 
may help to motivate the officer to weigh the 
importance of the service demanded by his first 
call against the increased inconvenience which 
the delay may cause him in completing his later 
assignments. In neighbi)rh(K)d team policing, 
this will reinforce the officer's sense of responsi- 
bility and will also indicate the extent to wl)ich 
each team member must f^rform so that the team 
as a whole may meet its service recjuests. 

liniergency calls should, of course, be answered 
mined lately and it shim Id hardly ever be neces- 
ary to .issign more than one emergency call at a 



J. Alte mat ires to sendine units. 

(ionsideratiun shtuiKi lu ^:ivcri U) dcAcloping s 
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tiiiu*. It' crncr>;ciuy calls can not bt* handlcu 
iininciliatcly. rhis is a warning; signal to the 
ilcpartnicnt tliat there may not he enough patrol 
units available at that timv ot May. 

H* Manpower Alloc at iot.' 

Alli)catin>: manpower aiiion^ nei^hborhoiKl 
police teams is little dit'tcrent from orilinary man- 
power alhxation problems, discussed by Wilson 
aiul McLaren »ls manpower 'distribution " Gen- 
erally speaking, manpower sh<Hild be distributed 
acc<)rdi!i>: to workloail. Therefore, it a single pilot 
team is established, it should receive its propor- 
tion of department inanpower. based on an allo- 
c.itKwi tornuil.i. 

As the ream program progresses, team Lom- 
manilers shouKI report regularly the data neetled 
to Jerennnie their proper niiinpower allocation. 
In aikhtion to the coKi data, they should set forth 
s|ucific tasks which they have defined and shouUI 
estimate the manpower needed for those tasks. A 
resptHisive manpower alhKation system will be 
able to shift |xrsonnel to work on important t.isks 
ilefineil by ream commanilers. Of' course, all allo- 
t. It ion ilecisions w ill be .itfected by the total 
number of ofViiers .ivailable within the depart- 
ment. 

Once officers are (hsrribureil ti) teams, team 
u)inm.uulers have rhe responsibiliry of alltKatm^ 
rhern ro specific rasks ami hours of duty. 

I. (irinie Analysis Assistance for Teams 

The team cominaiuler will need help wirh clara 
collc\ rion ami anah sis t« » iiu rease his effec tiveness 
as an adMnrnsrraror M.my larue deparrmenrs can 
alst) provide assistame \vith their autoinateil 
crime ref^ortni^ s\ sterns, which have the c.ipabil- 
Its ut prDMdiMi: prinrours ^i\in^ rhe <::act ItKa- 
ruin i)t reunr (runes b\ day of week, time of ilay 
and loiatiun. 
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One object of crime analysis is to determine 
times and hxations at which crime is likely to 
occur so that manpower may be alhxated to those 
shifts. The likelihoml that a crime w ill occur may 
\k predicted both from crime trends in previous 
weeks ami. to account for seasonal trends, from 
the same pt*rio<l of time in previous years. Cincin- 
nati is working on mathematical models for pre- 
dicting the incurrence of crime for the purpose of 
man[X)Wer alliKation.'* 

It will take most departments a substantial 
ix riixl of time before />m//t7//r crime analysis can 
be performed by computer. In the meantime, 
computer printouts can be prepared each month, 
^'ivin^ the breakdown of crime by time of day and 
day of week. Printouts of that kind were provided 
to the Beat (iommander in Detroit. The next 
most sophisticated step is to indicate on the 
printouts when incidents have iKCurred so close 
to one another that special attention should be* 
paid to a particular area within the nei^^hbor- 
hoinl. 

L Crime pattems. 

Another tyfx* of crime analysis is more specific 
and somewhat harder (but possible) to |x*rform 
effectively and efficiently by computer. For ex- 
ample, one team analyzes every crime or arrest 
report to determine whether the crime fits into a 
patterri of crime occurring within the neighbor- 
hood. In addition, pictures of hxally active crim- 
inals are maintained on a team bulletin board. 
The team commander believes these meth^xls 
have been effective. 

Dv:\.!op99ie9tt of a list of referral agepicies* 

Onr innovation of potential use by teams is to 
refer tin/ens ro non-police a^iencies. *l'o assisr 
ream commanders in rhis program, a centralized 
project sliould be undertaken. Otherwise, ream 
commanders may tluplicatc each other s uork in 

rhe S'.tfHifi.iI lfi\rif«i»f nf I .iu lnfurMnH-nt jiui < rninii.tl Iu\tin .iinl 
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discovering' agencies of ^%*ncTal use in the com- 
munity. The list of a^i iK ics shouU! include gov- 
ernment agencies ami private or church agencies. 
It should include brief program descriptions, in* 
cluiiin^' the problems for which each agency is 
suitable and any restrii tions on ii^'uncy use. 

To avoid police conHitt with other a>:encies, 
referral pro^'rams should be discussed in advance. 
In adilition, idl agencies should receive the pro- 
postal pro>:ram description for their agency so 
that they will have an opportunity to improve its 
accuracy and to aild other helpful details. 

J. Team Si/c 

The most important considerations in deter- 
mining the si/c- of the team and of its neighbor- 
hu)d are: 

• Deter mining; whether there are natural bound- 
aries (rivers, hi^'hways) or cultural factors 
which indicate which areas of the city should 
be con.sitlereil "nei^'hbophiH)ds" 

• Determining what proportion of the patrol 
bureau should be al heated to that nei^'hbor- 
ho<)d, baseil ()n crime patterns and the fre- 
c|Uency of rei]uests for police service 

• Assuring tluu the nei^'hborhood is lar^'e 
enough rt» )iistify tfie ^issi^mment of at least one 
unit (one ottiier or two officer unit, depending 
on what IS possible in the city) at even the 
lowest acfivirv times 

• Assuring; that tfie team iloes not "xceeil forty 
otfucT'*.. a si/c luyoiul which teams are be- 
hevc'd to become- too unwieKly 

• Assurini: that there are enou^'h officers to han- 
dle service calls ^iPul »dl other important team 
ac 1 1\ iries 

IVrliaps the harder ot these iriferia to satisfy »s 
the requi.eineiu that there should be efiou^fi 
officers to haiulle .11 important team act'\ities. 
W lnle there is r)c» i.ard and last rule of rhumb on 
fills isMie. OfU inn.in del ided that o-;!y one-fhird 
ol an nlluer s nr r shooM be spent on servue 
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calls; and St. Petersburg decided that only ,55 
percent of an officer s time should be so spent. 
While these percentages are arbitrary, they repre- 
sent the best available police wisdom and may be 
used as a starting point for jiolice planning. 

K. Overtime Pay 

Neighborhoxl team policing adds two new 
reasons for alloting budgetary resources to pay for 
overtime. First, there may be a need for an officer 
to continue an investigation which he has com- 
menced. Whiie extended investigations may not 
need immediate followthrough or may even be 
referred to an investigative unit, there are times 
that an officer should be permitted to continue 
following a hot lead. This will build an increased 
sense of job satisfaction and accomplishment. 

Second, it may be far easier to schedule pro- 
ductive team meetings if officers who are not 
assigned to duty at the scheduled time of day can 
be given overtime pay as an incentive to attend, 
it is very difficult to construct work schedules so 
that all officers can attend during the regular 
working day. Overtime pay would help to solve 
this important problem. 

L Nine or 1 en Hour Day 

V. h ie the use of nine or ten hour working days 
In not necesSiiry for neighborhood team policing, 
the possible use of such assignments may make 
the team commander's scfieduling task easier and 
may help to satisfy officers who prefer the longer 
workday sch.edules. Therefore, the department 
should study the legal problems involved in per- 
mitting extended schedules and should notify 
team coinm*uulers of what is permissible. 

M. Decentralized Budgeting 

In order to adil substance to the flexibility 



which has been ^iven to team commanders and 
managers, serious thou>{hr !>hould be >;iven to 
developing decentralized hud^etin^ priKedures. 
In Sr. Petersburg, team commanders have some 
budgetary authority and New York (!ity is con- 
sidering providing eath precuict commander 
with a budget over which he has discretion. 

The size ot the bud>:et depends on how much 
authority will be delegated. For example, each 
manager mi^ht have a designated amount ot 
overtime to alliKate amon^ the personnel under 
his command. He mi^ht also have a small fund to 
use for paying informants when, in his discretion, 
ihe payments appear to be justified (guidelines 
mi^ht be established concerning the conditions 
under which informants mav be paid). 

riie team commander may be ^iven a discre- 
tionary fund to pay for stationery supplies, pho- 
tographic film, refreshments to be served at 
meetings held with the nei^hborh(K)d in a police 
building, repair of portable radios (unless a cen- 
tralized repair shop is maintained), gasoline tor 
autt)mobiles used by team members or nei^^hbor- 
hoiKl volunteers on team business, jumper cables 
or gasoline for assisting distressed motorists, and 
other items thought appropriate. Since no city 
has useil this procedure for lon^, there is no 
guideline for the appropriate size of the fund. 
Perhaps the best method is to sit down with a 
^roup of designated team commanders and brain- 
storm about productive uses for a discretionary 
fund. Of c()ursc\ tlie amount of money which 
team commanders may need in excess of their 
definable rc^|uirements w^n be >:iven to the man- 
ager for allocation to the most deserving projects 
proposed by team commanders. 

N\ C(M)rdination of Team Policing 

If several nei^^libDrhixul teams arc formed as 
the result of the plannin>i process, tlure will be a 
need for the reams to learn from one another. In a 
small pr(\i:ranK this may be accomplished by 
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having team commanders meet periodically. The 
larger the department, the more necessary it is to 
use an individual or a group as a coordinator, to: 

• Analyze reports from team commanders and 
assist them in overcoming their problems in 
the early stages of implementation 

• Arrange meetings i^f team commanders 

• Investigate worthwhile team programs and de- 
scrilx* them in sufficient detail so that they 
may be more widely used 

• Improve communication between team com- 
manders and trainers 

• Act as a means of communication among ad- 
ministrative departments when there are im- 
plementation difficulties — such as a difficulty 
in following dispatch guidelines. 

Some departments may consider it appropriate 
to extend the life of their task force to assist in 
coordinating the program. As operational prob- 
lems arise, the task force can recommend solu- 
tions or can consider making changes in the 
original guidelines. 

If the coordinating person or group is not part 
of the chain of command, it should not assume 
lifit responsibilities. If C(K)rdinators begin issuing 
orders or making statements that can be inter- 
preted as orders, this will undermine the concept 
o\ mputiithtitt) AX\i\ iiii'oinitiihihty of line per- 
sonnel, including precinct commanders, team 
commanders and team members. The cv>ordina- 
tors can arrange meetings and issue newsletters, 
but they should not interfere directly in opera- 
tions. (For optimal effectiveness, the coordinators 
should hold these positions for at least two years 
so tb It they can become exixrt in their tasks.) 

Internal inspections. 

The need to maintain the concept i)( n^poPiuht/it) 
and aanumahihn of line {xrsonnel has serious 
implications for a "field operations" or "inrernal 
inspections" division. One of the tasks of suth a 
division is t») ilisciuer corrupt practices. Tins task 
will ni)t conflict with the operations of a con.sci- 
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cntious team ami slnniKI he umlcrtaken in any 
Jcparrmtnt with a <nrriiprn)n problem. 

Another task sonutifiK's haiulled by an infernal 
inspections unit is to report on the efficiency of* 
ficM operations. This task must handled deli- 
cately ami ilie inspector shouUl he carefully 
traineil to understand the program he is inspect- 
ing?. It IS appropriate for top management to 
sawff/t the operations of* maiu^a^ment units to 
help it set mafor policies, to evaluate and advise 
middle mana^jers, and to determine which of its 
managers is effective or ineffective. However, 
extensive hKal investigations which scrutinize 
patrol officers' performance can create an atmos- 
phere ()f' low morale and lack of trust. These 
investigators sliould avoid undermining' the sense 
of professionalism and trust which must be culti- 
vatetl amon^' the officers for nei^hhorhood team 
|»licin^ to work. 

2. Tfiith'iii iifiits. 

Lir^e tactical units should Ix- less necessary 
under nei^hhorhotKl team policing. When they 
are ojxratin^ within a nei^hhorh(H)d, tliey should 
he subordinated to team commanders and their 
su|x*rvisors in onler to promote the team's sense 
of responsibilitv for its neighborhood. 

Tactical units are less necessary because team 
corn mantlers can reallocate their personnel to s|xr- 
cial conditions The team's flexibility can be 
increased by reducing the si/e of centralized units 
and adding' their strength to the teams directly. 
Increased flexibility uiri be obtained by develop- 
ing cooperation between team commanders so 
that they will assist ».Mch other in ur^ant situa- 
tions by temporarily releasing' (x-rsonnel. 

Tactual units will still have their function, 
h<)wever. Occasional saturation of areas with zero 
Visibility (plainclothes) (xrsonnel or with uni- 
formed personnel may Ix called for by special 
n)nilitions However, tactual fxTsonnel must Ix 
aware of tfie team cuncept and shouUl not, by 
tlieir ii.L'ressive behavior, upset a team's carefully 
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developed pro^^ram of community relations. 
Tactical commanders also should ccmsult with 
team commanders so that they will be fully in- 
formed about lixal conditions and ^^roups and 
about special plans to deal with these problems. 
I'or example, the tactical commander should not 
send his men into the home of a militant or>:ani- 
zation before first following' any notification pro- 
cedures which may have been worked out in order 
to reduce the chance of misunderstanding'. 

The coordinators for a nei^'hborhiK)d team pro- 
^'ram should be alert to problems which mi^ht be 
created by tactical units. Tactical units should 
confer, in advance, with a hxal commander be- 
fore entering' his neighborhood. Consideration 
should be ^iven to making' tactical unit personnel 
responsible to the team commander in whose area 
they are working. While this may create prob- 
lems of supervision in the tactical unit, it will 
pre.serve the principle of unity of command in the 
nei^'hborhoiKl. 

5. Other special units. 

Special units — including' the juvende units 
which so many departments find valuable — can 
create problems in holding' line personnel respon- 
sible and accountable for their nei^hborhotnl. 
These units can also benefit from close cixjrtlina- 
tion with teams and from learning about nei^'h- 
borhood conditions. 

The problems created by special units should 
be considered in determining their appropriate 
size and functions. )X'htPmtr a jtimtiun mn In: 
tffntn tly provultii mthiPi a ttam. that fumtiun shuuld 
ht (krpirmJ h) tht ttufPi. A special unit is reiiuired 
only if a function cannot be [xrformed within a 
team. For example, most officers are not now well 
equipfxd to ileal with juvenile problems — so 
most tiepartments should retain a centralized 
unit. However, if officers increa.se their sensitiv- 
ity to luvenile problems and their knowledge of 
how to deal with them, part of the s{xcial juve- 
nile unit shouUl be tlisbanded. Similarly, if ()ffi- 
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cers take an interest in vice in\ .origarions, or in 
traffic control, all or par: those central units 
may be disbanded. 

O. Evaluation 

There are three reasons why top management 
should consider evaluation ot its nei^'hborh(H)d 
team policing program, and each of these reasons 
would call for a different kind of evaluation. The 
three reasons are: 

• To determine what problems are (Kcurring and 
how they may be remedied; 

• To determine whether the program as a whole 
represents an improvement in operations or 
whether major changes should be undertaken 
to improve program effectiveness; 

• To determine which teams are exceptionally 
go(xl or poor so that the department may: 

(a) Develop information about successful pro- 
grams for consideration by all teams, 

(b) Develop incentives for team commanders, 
and 

(c) develop remedial programs for poor teams. 
In addititm, evaluation may be done to assist 
other departments in determining whether to 
adopt a siniilar program. 

The decision about what kind of evaluation to 
conduct should be part of the early plannmg 
prcKess. If evaluation is nor planned for, the 
program may be set up in a way that r 
evaluation difficult or impossible. 

] . Problem Identification 

An evaluation keyed to problem identification 
can rely on a ' coordinating group," described 
above on page 61. In the past, departments have- 
either used this kind of evaluation or none at ail. 
It consists of receiving reports from team com- 
manders, analyzing those reports and, when occa- 
sion seems to call for it, visiting the teams to 
check their o{>eration on site. 

The object of "problem identification" is: (1) 



to review team operations and determine whether 
they meet operational guidelines, (2) to identify 
problems which may not have been spotted in the 
guidelines, and (3) to devise remedies for prob- 
lems that are detected. A systematic prtKedure 
should be developed fi^r comparing team com- 
mander reports to program guidelines. The re- 
port might be required to fit a standard format* 
in order to facilitate that review. When problems 
are spotted in the review of the report, appropri- 
ate followup procedures should be implemented. 
In addition, teams should be '^spot-checked" in 
the field ^) determine whether there are addi- 
tional probkms or advantageous programs which 
have not been reported. 

A checklist of problems, derived from experi- 
ence elsewhere, would inclui'v: 

• Are cr»ne and service call data being used for 
all(Kating manpower? 

• Are team meetings being used constructively.-* 

• Are reasonable plans being implemented to 
deal with neighborhiKkl pn^blems? 

• Is the team using sound investigative prixe- 
dures? 

• Are dispatch guidelines being followed ox are 
team members being required to spc-nd sub- 
stantial time out of their area? 

• Are personnel continuously assigned to the 
same neighborhood? 

• Is there a commitment to the concept of a team 
of professionals? 

• Do patrolmen seem to have increased job satis- 
faction? 

• Are there conflicts between team |>ersonnel 
and others? 

• Is a sound in-service training '//rogram being 
implemented by the team commander.' 

• Does the team make appropriate use of refer- 
rals to non-police programs.' 

• Is a sound community relations program being 
implemented? 
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• Arc volunteers bein^; recruited and utilized 
properly/ 

• Is the team en>;a^io^ m a^^ressive patrol tac- 
tics.-' 

• In ^jenerai, considering^ all available team re- 
sources^ is the team attumplishin>: what rni^^ht 
reasonably be expectv-d of it/ 

2. Program effeitiitPiess, 

It a department is iummutul ro nei^hborhotMl 
team pi)licin^, it may have little desire to do an 
evaluation of program effectiveness to test 
whether the pro^;ram has worked. When any 
administrator is confident i)f his course, there is 
relatively little to gain from gathering informa- 
tion which is unlikely to affect his future deci- 
sions. However, it an administrator has several 
competing program.s in mind, then he should 
C()nsider developing his programs so that they can 
be compared to one another. 

The decision about whether to conduct a pro- 
gram evaluation is like any other management 
decision. The relevant (juestions are: 

• What will I get out of ir.' 

• How much will it cost/ 

Jenerally speaking, less exj^nsive evaluations 
will produce less information. Measuring the ef- 
fect ot a program on citizen attitudes is expensive 
because sound survey research is expensive. Meas- 
uring the effect on actual crime, as rellet ted in a 
victimization survey, is still more expensive be- 
cause not every citizen has been victimized and 
several citizens must be interviewed to discover a 
single criminal incident. 

It a department wants to compare two versions 
ot team pt)luing or to compare team (Policing to 
some other program, an experimental design is 
extremely important and should be develojX'd in 
the early stage's of program pKiiMiing. Anas tht 
itt\ ami p*dix\ p<ri*imd mu\t ht \t/titti/ to tutroJuit as 
littU hias a\ pinuhlt. Pret'errably» eath program or 
"treatment ' will be tried in more than one area. 
This will reduce the chante that txttntal 
such as changes in housing or unemployment, 
will have a different effei t on one treatment area 



than on others. Personnel will be representative 
of the rest of the department. (They will be 
ranvloinly chosen or will be selected because of 
some unbiased criterion. They will ni)t be se- 
lected because of sjxcial abilities or because they 
are volunteers. ) 

i. Performupue meastirtnient. 

The cost and usefulness of a program evalua- 
tion will de|x-nd, in part, on how ptrfurmamK 
masupts are *.hosen and how thv (/ata are collected 
and analyzed. The basic measures of team {Polic- 
ing are: 

• Effect on crime 

• Effect on the number of c riminals apprehended 
and prosecuted 

• Effect on community attitudes 

• Effect on police attitudes and job satisfaction 

• Effect on the quality of police service 

Data tor measuring these objectives can be col- 
lected from police and courts records, surveys of 
police, surveys of residents and businessmen, sur- 
veys ot people receiving police service, and by 
studies using trained observers to record police 
conduct during a tour of duty. Greater detail is 
provided in Table III-l. 

4. hiterttal Mapiagement. 

An*)ther objective of an evaluation system is to 
permit management to identify successful and 
unsuccessful programs. This will (>ermit manage- 
ment to reward good teams, take remedial action 
tor poor teams and to identify successful pro- 
grams tor possible use by other teams. 

One approach to "internal management" eval- 
uation may be illustrated by referring to an eval- 
uath)n system being develo|x*d by The Urban 
Institute for the Atlanta Public Schwis.'' In a 

'■ \i\ rti.if f V tlu.ifi..ji s^sfrMi. «i«1hi,,|s ^Alr}] MimUr snj^lair> jn >:r.j.j;^'v| 
^*<tt\nt It rlu- sfii.irrirs .irv U-.ir uri*: Mi;infu aiitl\ rtiMfc rfum in m.-st 
vh.-.ls vfc.rh ,t!inl,r sfuJt nts. rhr sUu. -I rui-iws j |H,sifiw Mfc;n.il ■ 
WtUf.uMwr s^k■nlfn.l|ltl^ {ulnu .iwr.i>:r ^^lls f..r {jt^jriw M>:n.i|> Ihr 
.|'nief,M! rft..ff u; Afl.iriM is rx.if;iiM-.n; th^ ,^.>ss,!.il usflulhrss ..f 
MKh ii:!..r:!i..rh.n f.i [trsiMuul .»r stMr.l k.cls m iM.- svsfnij Vc 

H.i\li I NX hifr. tr ,i . \{:,,^t, f*r..;,,t ntitl'.pni,- >.} kcUtnt 

N.>..;- hr'..rn:,^,i., ' ^ > ^\^\un^t. ,^^ , !)( J [,< | riMn Insfirufc. 
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police department, teams or precincts with simi- 
lar prnbleins mi>{ht be compared to each other. 
One methml of measuring: relative fxrtormance ot 
team commanc^ers is to perform anonymous selt- 
acl ministered surveys ot the pa»rol force. This will 
etiable rhe department to >:ive each team a set o\ 
signals tor each ot the basic parts ot the nei^hhor- 
hoiKl team concept. A cleverly constructed survey 
may also ^ive some indication ot community 
attitudes and even ot the i'nount ot corrupt ion in 
a nei^ihborhiHHl. For example, otVicers may be 
asked about the trequency with which tht v are 
complimented, insulted or attacked. Thev lay 
also be asked to estimate the percenta^se of busi- 
ness people who would like to >?ive a policeman a 
tip or ^it't. 

A patrol survey should, of course, be inter- 
preted ti\i»ether with other measures of team per- 
formance (see Table 111-1). Changes in crime 
rates and apprehension activity are important in- 
dicators. All the other output measures used in 
Table III- 1 can also be used in an internal man- 
agement s.scein. 



5. Siitioual eialuatioft. 

One type of evali'^^^ion which mi^ht be over- 
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looked by some administrators is a program eval- 
uation design to provide information tor other 
departments. Sometimes the department is 

• sold on a program but would like to give less 
convinced police administrators a chance to learn 
from its experience. A reciprcKal program ot local 
experimentation and information exchange could 
be extremely valuable for all concerned. 

An evaluation for national purposes may be 
little different from some types of internal evalua- 
tion. On the other hand. Federal funds might be 
available from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Adminisuation (LEAA) in order to serve this 
important national purpose. Whether LEAA de- 
cided to fund such an evaluation probably would 
depend on: 

• Whether the application is for action funds, 
discretionary funds or research funds (National 
Institute of Liw Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice) 

• The cost of the proposal 

• The importance of the evaluation, the sound- 
ness of its design, and the likelihood that 
information collected would have value for 
other hKalities. 



OBJECTIVE 
Reduce Cnme 



lncrea*^d Apprehension of 
Criminals 



Improve Community Attitudes 



MEASURES 

Reported Crime data (a rough) measure because of underreporting and possible improvement 

in reporting if community relations improve) 
Citizen and Business Victimization Studies 
Number of stores open after dark 
Gross sales of stores open after dark 

Number of arrests for each type of crime 

Number of arrests resulting in prosecution 

Number of arrests resulting m convictton 

Number of arrests resulting from citizen information 

Time required to apprehend perpetrators of serious crimes 

Amount of lost property recovered 

Survey of residents and busir>essmen 

• Fear of crime 

• Number of people knowing the name of a neighborhood police officer 

• An.tudes toward neighborhood team policing (and knowing of Us existence and purposes) 

• AHitudes toward police 

Number of volunteers, auxiliary police, members of supportive block associations 
Attendance at community meetings held by the police 
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OCJECTIVE MEASURES 



Number of people involved in joint police-community projects 

Number of people cooperating with police by providing information or acting as "informants" 
Number of people cooperating as witnesses (and percent of people asked to cooperate) 
Citi2en complaints or compliments 
Attacks on police 

Improved Polce Attitudes Survey of oHicers and officials 

• Attitudes to«vard supervisors 

• Attludes toward the community 

• Attitudes toward different types of police service 

• Attitudes related to the concept of a team of professtonals 

• Job satisfaction 
Number of sck days 

Number of times sick leave was taken (the pattern may be important) 

Improved Police Servce Survey of complainants, bystanders or offenders who recently saw a police 'contact" 

• Satisfaction with service 

• Respect police showed to citizens 

• Effectiveness in solving the problem for which police action was taken 
Use of trcioed observers 

(Same measures as obtained from citizens, plus:) 

• Frequency and nature of police-initiated contacts 

• Frequency of use of force 

• Use of approaches not readily detected by citizens 
Referrals to non-police agencies 

Referrals actually receiving service 
Disciplinary action 

Frequency of use of a weapon by team members 

Frequency of use of force (not involving use of weapons) by team members 



CHAPTER IV. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 



Nci^hborhiHKl Team Policing creates the op- 
|M)rtiinity to develop a new, more eMec tive system 
of continuing education for police i)tVicers. While 
general education at a college or university may 
be important in developing: competent profes- 
sionals, the teams can be developed as a way tor 
ortkers to continue their education, both by con- 
structively discussing their experiences and by 
receiving job-related instruction. Education can 
be changed from a theoretical exercise into a 
pnicess by which officers work with their supervi- 
M)rs to desi>:n a practical, immediately usable 
education pro>;ram. 

In addition to creatm^ an opportunity, neigh- 
borhood team |x)licm^ creates the //m/ tor a new 
system of education. It is necessary to involve all 
oftlcials and officers in a training; program which 
will spread the concept of neif;hborhiH)d team 
policing through the ranks. The concept is not 
easy to communicate, and a full understanding is 
necessary Ixfore a pt-rson can appreciate how 
nei^hborhomi team policini; contrasts with ordi- 
nary police practices and how to put its concepts 
into practice. 



A. Communicating the Concept 

The task force process, already discussed in 
Chapter III, will involve sotne officials and otti- 
cers in the process of writing operational >^uide- 
lines. Tnless the department is c|uite small, many 
profcssuMuls will still not be involved in this task 
force priKcss. 

Two principal methods for inform ini: the rest 
of the departtnetu c.iti be used: 
• InforminL: top oftlcials first and enlisriti^ their 

sopporr Ml uifornuni: the ntticcrs whom they 



supervise 

• Informing: oftlcials and oftlcers together, in 
groups of 10 to 20 (group size depends on 
one's judgment about the proper si/e of a 
group for communication purposes). 
In departments with officials who expect re- 
sistance to the new program, it probably is best 
to follow the first method: brief them first. 
Through candid and open discussic^n, program 
ideas can be communicated, and officials may 
express their attitudes. This will enable top man- 
agement ro place its greatest reliance on officials 
who can understand and can cooperate with the 
concept. Other officials may be given positions in 
which their uncooperative attitudes will not at- 
fect department performance. (Of course, opposi- 
tion to program concepts need not signity inabil- 
ity to cooperate and top management should not 
exclude officials from the program just because 
the officials are skeptical.) 

Even in departments where officials are briefed 
first, it may be wise to include program experts 
in the briefing sessions which officials hold tor 
their staffs. ' This may insure a fuller treatment ot 
the concept because two people may often com- 
plement one iinother in their method of present- 
ing complex material. Of course, the expert must 
be careful to complement the official and not to 
antagonize him or undermine the respect he re- 
ceives from his staff. 

In departments which decide to briet their 
members together, regardless of rank, care should 
be taken not to spring the meeting on the officials 
by surprise. The purpose of a joint briefing is not 
to undermine an officials authority. Otticials 

' "I 111- uiifi! st.itl* IS ust-il 111 this rc-|*iirt i" rtkr tn ullinrs -t I'fln i.iU 
sfclii' rrpuri tn.i su[HrK isur Ir is fhiuiirlit prvfrr.il^lc tn iist :his ri rnunnlM^y 
!H*<,.uist su'»"riiifi.i!c js nut ,1 [*rii(*vr tenn l'*r .< pulut ('fi'lrssj.in.jl 
< >r'inMnK . .i:t .issm Mti n: .i l.iu lirni nr .i «lin. rur in ,i ln'spif.il wnnl.i rit»f Ik* 
rcti rrt il f«» j"* -i siihnrthfijft < .lusi- this ws.ii:< h.is hrtn .ulnpti ^i. it 
vmI! im' Ix li-.is:!'U- til 'ks^nhv rht vfiip "f ['r*»ft ssjimals is st.ift" or 

I I fU I'M rs'i.ui f f . ■ I l»i 'ft ' mi \ r rj? ji iri.il f f f 1 1 U' i» ■ [n;^ . ' 
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CDntinuc ri) act as sujxTvijiors and arc responsible 
anJ accDunrahle tor flicir staff's uiulcr neighbor- 
IkhkI team policini:. I'hc purpose ot the joint 
oHTtiii^ i> toeiKourav:e the sufXTvisors' staffs to 
be^in thinking: of themselves as professionals and 
to he.um ha\ in.u the ct)nfhle!Ke to make ^onstriu^ 
tive su^^'estiofjs to their siijxrvisors. 



B. Educating vSupcrvisors 

"Communicating rlie concept" to police man- 
agers is a difficult task. The principles of* leader- 
ship involved in a ilepartment committed to 
neii:hborhooi| ream policing are different from 
traditional departments. Above ail else, it is im- 
portant to cinnmunicate the interrelated ideas 
that: 

• A manager is rnpuPiuhU for the [xrforinaiKe of 
his .staff 

• A manager is n)f)oNM/;/f for dele^atin^ ciuthorit) 
to members of his staff 

• A manager exercises his responsibility by: 

— vSettin^ rtiisonjhlt limits on the authority of 
his staff 

— Provitlin^^ incentives, both positive and 
negative, for the performance of his staff 

— Obtaining reasonable amounts of informa- 
tion about his staff for the purpose of find- 
ing out how they are performing; and 
whether they have exceeded their authority 

— Developing' a positive, suppi)rtive relation- 
shif^ in which he and his staff freely ex- 
change ideas and reach mutually acceptable 
decisions about most problems 
— Holdii\u those staff members must su- 
pervise others ri\[)oPiuhlt for establishing' a 
reasonable supervisory relationship, includ- 
ing the ilele^atinn of authority, the setting 
of limits on that authority, providing ap- 
propriiUe incentives, obtaining appropriate 
information, and deveioping a positive 
management relationship 
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• A managei must divide his tasks amon^ his 
staff so that thrre is a gix)d match between the 
talents of the staff and the assignments ijiven 

• A manager is responsible lor recommending 
that unproductive or counterproductive staff 
members, for whom no suitable tasks are avail- 
able, should be transferred 

• A manager is responsible for informing his 
sufxriors about his progress on assigned tasks, 
about the {performance of individual members 
of his staff, and about changes in circumstan- 
ces that require a larger or smaller staff for 
future operations. 

There is, unfortunately, no easy rule to deter- 
mine whether authority has been delegated prop- 
erly or whether proper limits on the authority 
have been set. 1 he problem is similar to the one 
faced by ap(xals courts in reviewing decisions by 
courts of original jurisdiction. The appeals judge 
determines: (1) whether the original court has 
interpreted the facts in a r^asonuhU way, and (2) 
whether a rule of law, which must govern all 
cases, has been improperly applied by the original 
court. The purpose of review is to permit most 
cases to be decided by the original courts, as they 
must because of the relatively few appeals court 
judges. Therefore, the appeals court is engaged in 
the process of setting rtasonahle IpnUs, It must not 
do everything by itself It also must not permit 
the original courts to hthutt umasonahly. 

L Methods of edncatipig supervisors. 

Cincinnati, before implementing its ComSec 
program, arranged for all supervisory persoj.iiel 
involved in the project to take a course on the 
management of organizational change at a kxal 
university. Any well-taught course which dis- 
cussed participatory management or delegation of 
authority would be useful. Courses designed spe- 
cifically for police managers, with examples from 
police administration, would be the most use- 
ful — but other courses might include non-police 
students and tlie interaction with these students' 
might enrich the ccuirse. 
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It is important that the management Ciiuca- 
tion: 

• Deal with specitit example.s rather than ijen- 
eral principles 

• Permit the |^)hce managers to participate^ 
i|Ui'Stion one another's attitiuicN aiui rcspoiiscs. 
and Ci)ntribute their own experiences. 

The lecture method shouki he used mtrequently . 
tor several reasons. First, it teniis to involve and 
motivaic the student less than other methods. 
Second, it is an "authoritarian" teachin^^ method, 
which assumes that the teacher knows and the 
student does not. It may therefore reiiih)rce the 
traditional attitudes of police managers, who may 
continue to use lecturing as their principal man- 
a^jement techmque Third, it misses the opportu- 
ruty tor the teacher to ^ive the class experience m 
how to handle management situations throuyh 
tole playing or other participatory teclmK|ues. 
These technicjues would mvolve the students and 
provide tor them an example by which to govern 
their future actions as mana^^ers. 

Consideration also sliould he >;iven to usin>^ 
filmed or taped situations as the basis tor dass- 
roofii di.scussion. The National Oiminal Justice 
Reference Service of the I-aw Entorcemcnt Assist- 
ance Administration would be a^ood source trom 
which to ^et a current listing of available nv.te- 
rials for specific subjects of interest. • 

2. Teachhig specific skills. 

Some specific management skills are rec|uired 
by nei^hborhix)ti team policing but not by other 
systems. The team commander, for example, can 
profit from information about: 

• How to run meetings 

• How to allocate manpim'er proportionate to 
' needs 

• How to develop a meanin>:ful iier.cription ot a 
neighborhiK)d for the purpose of desi>^nin>; a 
responsive, comprehensive policing; program 



• How to enlist support from the community 

• How to analyze crimes in order to: 

• •-Uncover patterns of crime and devise appro- 
priate strategies 

—Increase the effectiveness of follow-up inves- 
tigations which may be done by his team 

— Decide whether to refer the crime to another 
unit 

• How to conduct and to supervise investiga- 
tions 

• How to conduct local community relations 
programs. 

Because e h department will have its own 
version neighborhooti team pol icing » a tuU 
listing of reciuired skills would nor he feasible. 
The planners of he training program should 
review the m»u*a;,.ment tasks tiescribeci in this 
book '-partKularly the tasks .set for team com- 
manders in Chapter VI. page 80 — and the 
guidelines being prepared by the department s 
task force. The training program should be 
geared to provitie the information imiic ated by 
this review. However, care should he taken to 
tiitferentiate between: 

• Skills needed by all team commanders 

• Skills neeiied only by team (ommanders in 
certain neighborhoods. ^I'or example, the con- 
iiuct ut vice investigations or the ability to use 
simple conver.satH)nal Spanish may be ot use to 
some commanders, but not to all.) 

Skills needed only in certain neighborl:(H)ds can 
be provideii as part of the continuing education 
program which is conducteil within each neigh- 
borhood team. 



C. Continuing Hducation 

The neighborhood police team is an excellent 
setting for on-the-job education. Team meetings, 
directed by the team commanc^-r, provitie the 
opportunity for police professiorals to learn trom 
one another's experiences. 

Through these team meetings, the need tor 
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diff'crcnr kinds ot* cilucation may siirtact. For 
example, a recurring: prohUni in ilcalin^; with 
family ilisputcs invnlvni^' thiMrtn dm^Ui sa^^vst 
the nml tor special training:. S|hciHc ilcfic icnucs 
in knowlecl^'c i)rthe law or of appropriate invest i- 
^Mtive technit|ucs nii>;ht In- JisioM-rtd. When 
these tietieieneies are common in the team, one or 
more team meetings mi>;ht he set asule for appro- 
priate training;. The team commamler shoiik' 
work to^'ether with a training; expert or consult- 
ant to ileculc how the subject matter mi^'ht hest 
be presentetl. It only one or two team members 
have the problem, the commantler may be able to 
arran>je tor instructional sessions with those imli- 
vitluals, |x-rhaps together with ot'Heers with simi- 
lar problems from other teams. 

Another way to iilentity educational neeJs is 
throu^'h the team planning' or sujxrvisory pr«K- 
esses. In planning' to meet a nei^^hborhoiKl prob- 
lem, the (ommanJer ami the t«am may feel that 
their own solution can Iv improved. In that case, 
the team commander shouM consult with his 
supervisor, with any tiepartment planners, ami 
with department eikicators or trainers. Some- 
f^es the traitiers may be able to su>;>;esf ,m 
approach because of their knowletl^'e of a disci- 
pline or methotl not known ^'enerally in the 
tiepartment. 

Sometimes an etkuational neetl will be i:iorc 
>;eneral. For example, a team may seek increasetl 
knowletl^'e of the culture of a ^'roup of' |vople 
living' in the nei^'hlvirhoiKl. A uirriculum couM 
be deviseil by the team tommaiuler ami trainers, 
inclutlin^' ihrec t ci luacts with the cultural ^'ri»uf\ 
arran>cetl in such a way that the contacts will also 
foster the community relations program of rhc 
team. 

Some team meeting's may be addressed to at - 
c)uirin^' iletailetl knowled^'e of Kual resources 
which can be useil in place of* arrest. I'.ir example, 
narcotics program otf'iuals or patients mi^du be 
invited to participate m a panel discussion so that 
the team would i;ef a balanced picture of when 
referrals mi»:ht be appr(;pnafe and what limita 
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tions there are. I'or similar reasons, representa- 
tives of* jsolice department s|>ecialities could be 
invited to appear. It mi>:ht be particularly impor- 
tant to keep the team informed about corruption 
hazards or or>:ani/ecl crime activity in the nei>:h- 
borhood or closely surrounding' areas. 

I). Organizing 1 raining Resources 

A pro^M'am of continuing; educati«)n pl.ices 
stresses on a department's educational resources. 
To facilitate the process— i-speciaJly in the early 
cLiys of a nei>;hborluMKl teimi policing; pro^'ram-- 
each >:roii, * t'lve to ten teams should have two 
trainers assi^MUil to it on a re^^ular Kisis. One of' 
the trainers mi>:ht have a |>olice hack>:rouiid and 
the other mi>:ht be skilled in educational meth- 
ocls. 

Tr ainers should w«)rk re^'uiarlv with the teams 
and their Ci)mmanders. To aid them in location; 
useful materials, they should have access to a 
librarian or media s|X'cialisf (either hired by the 
departnient or made available by the city). Mate- 
rials they prepare should, if they have potential 
^'eneral interest, be methodically tiled and made 
available toother trainers and to team command- 
ers directly. The trainers also shoultl meet re^ui- 
larly to exchan>;e ideas and discuss problems or 
"tases" uhich have arisen in the course of* their 
professional work. 

/ . CfM^rdipuitiN^ trailers npn/ p/aPiPiers. 

There is a clos'. parallel between problems 
confronted bv department planners and by tram- 
ers, at least for part of the educational program, 
(.rime control planning;, done at the team level (;r 
at higher levels in the ilepartment, may start with 
demi)«raphic and c riminolo^ucal facts that are of* 
>;rear use to trainers. The trainer.s may also de- 
velop materials that will be useful to planners. 
(.t)nse<iuenfly. there should be a Jose liaison 
befweei: trainers and planners. 



2. Use of team resources in the trahihin 
pro^ttitn. 

If there arc nictnhtrs ot the tit'i^lilv)rli()(»cl team 
wh(» have spetial skills, thcv shouUI k useJ to 
ediuate other memlnrs i)t thf ttam. Htople are 
fiKire likely ti) listLii ti> an expert whom they 
kmm atui respect than to one they do \wt know 
(;.rt)vuiin>: ihat the team metiiher can tomtiumi- 
tate clearly, can work with an e«liH urion expert to 
provide a persuasive delivery and tan command 
the res|H'ct ot other ream members). It s espe- 
cially important to ^ive the team s iletettives an 
opportunity to teath investigative skills. 

i. I 'se »J nutsiJe rtiounes in the training 
program. 

Hi-sourictiil team lommaniiers may find that a 
variety ot experts will he willing' to provide free 
instruition to his nun. These expert.s may Ix' 



employees of other police divisions or ^jovern- 
mental a^jenties that are willing to C(M>perate. or 
they may Iv teachers. nei>?hhorh(HHj residents ot 
businessmen wht) are interested in helping their, 
police as volunteers. Usin^ resident experts iis 
volunteers may alst) contribute to a positive com- 
munity relations program. 

When free resources are not available, the team 
commander should reiiuest the department to 
provide him with sixcified paid consultants. He 
.sm)uld describe the necessary talents and. if pos- 
sible, suggest one or more acceptable instru< tors. 
The department should construct i?uidelines on 
the frequency and types of rec]uests that w ill be 
met. set aside funds for th.s purpose and establish 
procedures to meet requests quickly. Decentral- 
ized budget in^. in which each team commander 
or each manager who supervises team command- 
ers would have his own budget, would facilitate 
this important process. 
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CHAPTER V. SUPERVISION AND LINES OF AUTHORITY 



i\ci^i:lih()rlioni| ttani puluin.L: li.is nnpliuirion 
f»»rho\\ .1 pului' (kp.irtnu nr nIiuuM Ih- i^r^ani/cil. 
iiuhulin^ rlu' pn^bknis ot supLTvisnwi and inaii- 
a^ctiu'iit (cornnianil) Tins ih..,.a'r sfiows luiw 
acccprcil orLMiii/anniial pnnuplcs should lu- ap- 
pliril ro a dcparrnicnt -Jr^ani/in^ itsc lt tor Lttet- 
tivc tui,i;fili()rliinnl tiwin polum^L:. 

A. AiLCptLcl Organi/.ational Priiuipkvs 
I , L - Hit} of ioffi fftii nd. 

'\\\v Na.siL orLMin/atiniial priruiplc ot imitv ot 
Lofiiniajui. as sranJ In Wilson and Mtl^arcn. 
appliL's to a poluc lii parrniL-nt wlKtlKr or nor it is 
usin^ iKi,!^hhorhood ttarn poluin^i:. Thar prirui- 
plc states: 

(!» rh.if iiiiU .I'w Ih- lit uinipkff uirnni.uul nt 

cull Mtu.ithU) .iful (J) rh.ir onis oru- nun W in Jirctt 
Munni.inJ tir m»|v rMsmn ut c.u li Mttitir. ( nntusmn is 
I rt-.ital u lu'ii fimrc rh.ifi nfu- suihtmt linJtTf.ikt s iiulr- 
(H-mlcfit MxiiMi.uul (»t an uiKT.ifhin i^rrturniuj l>_, scv- 
fr.il snl>.irdMi.itc> «ir u hrn .i sul'mrilia.irt' rt\ t ivcs •trJtTs 
frnni niiirc fh.in Dtu' Mi|v'rii>r ' 

The prinupal exception ro rhis ruh also applies 
under nei^liborhood team polkin^i:: 

A. flu- NtffK \A .1 irinu'. lAplnsum, tir fifluT lar.isfru- 
I^Ih' rlu- NUpcritif m.iv ii,.:::.inil. .ifnl sImuIJ rc- 

tti\r. asMsr.nkf m jxTt'^nmnc c^^tnn.i! tasks fr(»fn 
an\ ii'sscr «)Hiirr n-cardkss t)f rlu unir \\^ whuh lu' is 
rccuiarK .issicno! " 

Vuity nf iummaud in vmerjivpn y sitNiitious, 

Ir IS oh\n>us cuen the n;wneruu.s demands made 
on poiuf respniist'. rtiat aii uttuers immediate 
superior will luir he .i^ailaMe tor every emerueiuv 

• w.-. M I • \ . .. , ' 

\\ . . \t ! ... i' ... 
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situatioti Sometimes the sufXTior will be sufxT- 
visin>: patrolmen at another situation. Sometimes 
the suf-icTior will suddenly become sick or will 
suddenly Ix* placed on a temporary assignment. 

A properly traineil. tirst-elass otVicer will not 
need supervision for every emergency. Only lar^e 
scale emer^^encies probably require an outside 
supervisor ro brin^ about the necessary coordina- 
tion; and departments will differ in the extent to 
which thvy are willing to let their officers — ^iven 
their present state of preparedness — take respon- 
sibility tor handling emergencies on their own. 

WiInoo and Mt I,aren state that the principle of 
iiniry ot command is not violated, in an emer- 
^uency, because: 

flu- sufHTior uttut-r is. in a st-nse. speaking for the 
lonunarulin^ uttucr .)t tlu* suburJinate. onlcrni^: hun 
to ilu what his ^ufnrnaiuler wouKI require i)t hun were 
he i^re.sent in person.'* 

Application ot this principal is critical, however, 
it nei>:hb*)rho*>d team policing is to survive be- 
cause the otticer's team commander has already 
estal 'islied objectives and taetics that are specific 
to Ins nei^'hborhood. If another officer takes com- 
maiul in an emer^rency without knowledge of che 
team commander'.s objectives, he can interfere 
with the police program for that area. 

3. Prhn ip/e o/ fyp o/essiopiai respect. 

The nnjst impurt.int principle for a non-ream 
otfiual to tollov if he has to supervise a team 
member is: 

• Do not interfere with an officer's performance 
unless his actions a e /on'Ciisofu/;/^ or he is in- 
capal^le of luMullini: rhe situation 
Tins priru iple will pre vent inter ierence with 
team uoals. and it .li.i will foster the sense of 

\\ -U.. ..-Ml ,.. ■ " ... I .... .... . ; ■ 
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itulcpctulriut' atui prulc in pcrtormaiuf which 
nii^li^i»rh(Mnl fi Miii pnhi iiiy, stnvis to tlivilup. 

In iiHi^t situjtiiiiis. the iiMin MKinlHTcan Ih'M- 
d't Ironi luiti^ pcrniiircHi fo trv Ins appn>.uh. 
Ihi- ntticial i»ni ionstruuivi- Mi>:.m.stions 

.itti r the- Mu liK nt is (>\t r It is milv \s Ivn flii' 
situatiDn IS lu'in.u siriDUsly inisli.uullul ')r is out 
iif hami rhat tht- i)tti' lal w/^ / step in so thaf 
irrcpar.ihU* harm will \v t otmr. W'hiU- this prin- 
iipk- i)t supervisory restraint inay result in sdiik- 
what poorer penonnaiue m the //Vw' nuulent. it 
shoiiKI eiiiihle the team inemher to learn from his 
experience and to impro\e his pertormaiue. It the 
i)tlicer ilisa^urces with the oMiuars ail\iie or it he 
tiiuls It particularly usetuh the iMculeiit may he 
brought up at a team meetin^u so that other 
ottkers ma\ iliscuss the situation and learn trt)m 
It. 

4. Pripii ifple oj sufn^rt isory iuonliUiitiuPt. 

To reduce the trev]ueiKy ot u>nrra^lu tor\ orders in 
etner.ueiicy situatioii>. some nKtlnKl should he 
developed so tluit: 

• SuperMsors will know the importaot details ot 
the prouramsot teams whose nieinhers they are 
rno.st likelv to h.ive to supervise in emer.uen- 
cies. and 

• Supervisors \m11 ii^for::. one another ahitut an 
ot'ticer s c.\a/'//'v>/.// pertorinaiKe. whether .liiful 
or had. so rh.it the nttuer's immeiliate supervi- 
sor mav he inlormed ah^ut li' performance 
aiui vati take ap[^r.>priate aifiuiK iiuludir.i: re- 
wards i)r rc ined.ial ai. ru>n 

The simplest rnethoil for this kmd ut uuirdma- 
tion IS to have a siu^cle supervi ^ 'a 'mana.Lier ) 
resp.insihle lor ahouf t*i\e to sf\en team com- 
inatiders Tfus is approximafrU the numher i»f 
rcMtns whu h \snuld he n)stallc-d \n ^ tvpical urh.iti 
preum: ur di\isiori In addiriwo to superMsu*:^ 
rluse c'Mnmandrrs. the tnai\tL:er ^h.uuld ticihtate 
<.ommunu at inn arnotii: them, lie sliuuld reinve 
reports, urculate u^etul mtnrniartiMi and hnld 
mertmi:^ 'Jt tiain v.u!ntn.it)ders 



5. Prhniph of territorUil resfutPisihility. 

The most important organizational principle 
jJJiJ hy team policin.ij is that the team coni- 
maiider is n\/fnn\iuh atui */4 c^z/v/w/'/r tor all condi- 
tions and police pro^'rams in his nei^hhorhiH)d. 
r.\en It there are other units actin>; within the 
same nei>:hhorlu)od, the team commander slu)uld 
(at a mminuiin): 

• (a»nter with commanders ot the other units, 
preferahlv Intoie they take si^iutleant actiofis 
m his nei^uhhorhood 

• He ii)ti»rmcd o\' the actions taken within his 
nei^hhorluH>d either hy individual officers dis- 
patched there from other areas or by t)ursick- 
units (information should be provided hy the 
commander ot'the unit, hy rhe inemhers of the 
nei,uhht)rhood team and hy other officials who 
learn about exceptionally ,uood had actions 
taken hy the outside unit) 

• Report to the department about the impact of 
outside units on his teiOn's program. 

Some departments may deeide that territorial 
res|>t)nsihility is so important that die team coin- 
m*inder sh uild have authority over all units m his 
neiyhhorho* >d. 

()h\iously. it the principle of territori.il re- 
sponsibility is ti) have substiince. the team com- 
mander must have both /nji/iu/ and theoretical 
(ontrol of police activities in his area, lixccptions 
to this principle should he rare and should be 
makie with full awareness of their impact on the 
neighborhood team policing pro^r»mi. When ex- 
ceptions are made, every effort should he made to 
reduce rhe potentially destrcutive effect thtit the 
exception mi,i:hf Mve on the te.on lominaiulers 
plans. 



li. kiiH* of Authiirity 

l.iius of authority should be 4iri;ani/eil st) th*it: 
• Th( ream comtn^inder will not face conflicts 
wiih nthei ottiiials liaxin;,: (he same rank 
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• Ni) Dtlicr rL'>;uKir ficUl cDniinaiulcrs will have 
responsibilities vshuh lonHict with the team's 
responsibility tor its iiei^jhhorluuKl. 
There may be a variety ot ways to organize the 
ilepartment to fit these retjuirements. Three ex- 
amples, preNeiitevi in Figure V 1. are Jistiisseil in 
the subsecjuenr text in order to illustrate how 
these principles mi^ht be applied. 

/ . Preferret/ method of orgtiNizatioN. 

In the preferred method of organization, the 
manager (think of him as a precinct commander 
or division aMnmander) has only seven men to 
deal with directly: his five team commanders, the 
commander of his clerical or administrative sec- 
tion, and the commander of his special units (if 
there are any). The team commander has as hi^h a 
rank as any other official reporting to the man- 
a>?er, e >?., the mana>?er may be a captain and the 
team commander a lieutenant. He should have 
few problems with other police officials issuing 
contradictory orders. He h^is no important re- 
sponsibilities outside of running? his team. The 
or>?anization is very simple, and the supervisor's 
tasks have been rciisonably or>?ani/ed. 

t/. Ifihrfiiil nrj^autzjtiitPi nf tht tuim. Under the 
preferred method, the team commander has a 
hi>?her rank than any other official in his team. 
Within the team, the commander may have three 
or tour lower rankini: supervisors (sergeants) 
afnon>; whom to dele>;ate the tasks required of 
him. These officials may be given work sched iles 
so that they are likely to be available to handle 
important team business in the absence of the 
commander. They may bi* used to handle emer- 
gencies within the neighborhood, to conduct 
r<)Utinc field supervision (see below), to manage a 
community relations campaign, to invesrigute or 
assign others to in» stigate departmental or citi- 
zen complaints, to study crime patterns, to pre- 
pare training materials, to de\elop work sched- 
ules for team members or to handle any other 
lenient of team business. On shifts to which the 
team commander doe* not assign any officials as 
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supervisors, he may designate one or more officers 
to be responsible for supervising within the 
team's neighl>orh(K)d. 

Shift suptnisiofr There are, bisically, two 
reasons to have shift supervisors: (I) so that a 
reasonable alhKation of manpower among "sec- 
tors," "beats," or "neighborhoiKis" will be ac- 
complished on that shift, and (2) so that a super- 
visor is available to handle emergencies rec)uiring 
the presence of a supervisor. Under the preferred 
method, both of these problems may be handled 
through: 

• Advanced planning by the manager 

• A contingency dispatching plan for officers 

• A supervisor dispatching plan. 

No provision need be made for designating shift 
supervisors. 

The manager can ccKjrdinate the alliKation ot 
manpower among m ighborhoiKls by reviewing 
the allocation plans of each team commander. 
This review will show how much manpower is 
planned by eiich team for each hour of the day. If 
the plans call for unreasonable allocations, viewed 
from the manager's standpoint, he may call for 
appropriate at! justments. 

Second, because the major uncertainty in this 
adjustment priKess is predicting sick leave or 
court time and because these events are hard to 
predict, contingency plans must be adopted. The 
first line of contingency planning is within the 
team. In cases of extended illness (^r predictable 
court assignments, the team commander should 
shift his personnel alliKation. The second line of 
contingency planning is a decision to use a (V/w;/</- 
}ltpn'} ilfspiitihnt\( plan. 

UnJer a contingency dispatcfung plan, a team 
area A'hich is uncovered becomes the seiondary 
responsibiliry of all surrounding neighborhoiKl 
teams. Se< ondary responsibility means that non- 
emergency calls in the uncovered neighborhood 
will be handled (without any wiJiing p^-riod) by 
eams fiom other arcMS w henever they do not have 
emergency or non-emergency calls [x-ntfing in 
their own area. (Jf course, emergency culls would 
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tontinuc to be handled as before — immediately, 
by the closest available unit. Tlu- decision to 
implement a tontm^'etuy dispatching' plan can 
txxur automatically, whenever dispatch is noti- 
fied that there are no team members covering' ,\ 
neighborhood, or it tan be irnpltmented by deci- 
sion of an officer or official desi^'nated in ailvance 
by the mana^'cr as responsible for a shift. 

f. SupmiU'in »/ mi-r^itnats. Under the preferred 
method of or^'anization, emer^'encies ordinarily 
would be handled by officials or officers who: 

• Have been designated by their team plan to be 
on duty at that time, and 

• Have been designated by the manager to be 
responsible for emergencies during all or part 
of his tour of duty. 

The manager would review team plans to deter- 
mine the iivai lability o\ team commantltrrs or 
ilesignurcd supt.Tvisors durin^^ Jirtcrent time pe- 
riods. The manager can then set up a supervisor 
dispatching plan. Team commanders would be 
dispatched only if no other supervisors in the 
team (including officers designaced to be supervi- 
sors) were available for call. However, all on-duty 
sufK-rvisors would be available to be dispatched 
and sht)uld be timed to the official frequency or 
have a reliable method of learning about a dis- 
patch assignment. The first available supervisor 
in the dispatching plan should be dispatched if no 
sujK-rvisor assigned to the neighborhr)od is availa- 
ble and, in the opinion of the dispatcher (or on 
the request of an officer), a supervisor is needed. 

"Emergency*' should be narrowly defined. To 
encourage officer respi)nsibility, officials should 
be dispatched only to situations which are so 
large that coordmiUion is required, so rishy that 
they art likely to get out of hand, or so difficult 
that an officer requests supervision. The higher 
the level of professional competen' e. the naTower 
the definition of emergency should become. 

ci. FuLi }Uptnision. Daily field supervision 
should be the responsibility of rhe team com- 
mander aiKl hwer ranking official or officers des- 
ignated l)y hnn to be supervisors. Field supervi- 
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sion should not consist of " taking over." The 
supervisor is there primarily to make subsequent 
constructive comments on the performance oi the 
officer or to offer advice if it is requested. Each 
situation should be considered to be part of the 
i)fricer's continuing education; the comments of 
the official are part of the "feedback" pnxess by 
which the officer may learn about his effective- 
ness. 

Because supervision is a learning process, it can 
be scH ;duled as the team commander decides and 
need not be provided on every shift. Occasion- 
ally, a team commander or second level supervi- 
sor may conduct "spot checks" of officers without 
announcing that he plans to be present, as a way 
of sampling officer performance. 

r. Spenalizti/ untts. To prevent conflicts with 
team commanders, the specialized units should 
be as small as possible and ordinarily should be 
commanded by an official with a lower rank than 
a team Commander. They should exist only when 
the manager (precinct or division commander) 
thinks that they are v. arranted. Examples of spe- 
cial units, some of which might be organized for 
a short period of time and subsequently dis- 
banded, are: special plainclothes unit (for opera- 
tions requiring greater anonymity than can be 
obtained by neighborhood team members work- 
ing in disguises within their own neighborhood), 
training unit (one-to-three people, organized to 
provide trai' assistance to team commanders), 
commur it ions officer uo supervise the 

preparat. materials to be used by team com- 
manders and to organize large meetings), plan- 
ning officer or collator (to collect and analyze 
material of use to team commanders and to advise 
team commanders while they are learning how to 
plan) and an internal investigations officer (to 
report to the manager about serious incidents or 
coliditions involving corruption.) 

1 hese functions may be combined. For exam- 
ple, the same individual might act as a training 
officer and planning officer, provided that he is 
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capable of pc* r form 111^ both functions simultane- 
ously. 

2. Acceptable method nf organiiation. 

This inttluKl is unwieldy atiii is considered 
"acceptable" only in those departments which 
think it desirable to retam the traditional system 
of annmii-rhe-cIcK k shift commanders. In this 
method, lower level supervisors {lieutenants and 
sergeants) wear two hats. In one capa( »ry, the 
lieutenant is a team supervisor, ami sergeants are 
part of his team. In another capacity, the lieuten- 
ant is a shift commander (responsible for patrol 
operations) and the sergeant is a patrol supervisor 
tor the precinct or division. This ^ive!> the lieu- 
tenant and sergeants divided loyalties between 
their dutK-s in charge of a team and their duties in 
charge of a shift 

l*he arrangement has the advantage, compared 
to the unacceptable method, that no important 
official IS outside the team program entirely. At 
the very least, every official is exposed to the 
operation of one ceam and should become familiar 
with team concepts and practices. Thus, it be- 
comes less likely that an official will unknow- 
ingly issue orders which undermine the team 
program. 

a, Dn tdin^ tht task-\ in thi ttam. Because in the 
"acceptable method rhe lieutenant must divide 
his time between the team and other duties, it 
may be desirable to have some other official des- 
ignated as I full-time team commander or team 
leader. P-eferably, the te.m commander's rank 
should be higher than the other officials he is to 
lead, but a seniority differenti.il or. in a pro^'res- 
sive department, the ctssi^r.ment of increased re- 
sponsibility m.iy be all thai is necessary fi^r the 
official to exercise effective leadership. The ream 
commander nii>:ht be a **rn,ister sergeant" or just 
an ordinary se'>;eant who retains that rank but 
has increased supervisory responsibilities. 

As in the preferred method, the terim's tasks 
sht)uld be diviileil amon^' i\v: ♦:eam ei)mmandei. 



other sergeants and members of the team. The 
assignment of lieutenants and sergeants to the 
teams is an advantage of the acceptable method, 
compared to the unacceptable methixl of organi- 
zation. 

/;. Shift supmtstnfi. Shift supervision in the 
"acceptable method" should be handled exactly 
the same as in the preferred method, with the 
exception that when a liei. tenant serves as shift 
commander, he probably will have the authority 
to institute a contingency dispatching plan. 
Hopefully, this authority will be exercised in a 
more thoughtful manner because of the lieuten- 
ant's direct involvement in the team {^)licing 
program. 

^ Vnacceptahle method of orgafiizotion. 

Under the "unacceptable methiKl," the team 
commanders represent one aspect of field opera- 
tion, and a second supervisory structure — organ- 
ized around shifts — coexists with the team sys- 
tems. The shift supervisors (lieutenants and ser- 
geants) are not assigned to teams. Their motiva- 
tion, therefore, is difficult to relate to the team 
concept. Furthermore, the manager, who is the 
supervisor of the team commanders, is also the 
direct sufx-rvisor of the shift commanders (lieu- 
tenants), resulting in an unwieldy span of con- 
trol. This arrangement creates conflicting author- 
ity structures, conflicting areas of self-interest 
and an administrative environment almost guar- 
anteed to prevent team aiUi)nomy and responsi- 
bility. The problem can be reduced by having a 
"director of field operations." but this will fur- 
ther fragment the prexinct and will rc\]uire pay- 
ing an additional supervisor. 

It is pos.sible that an extremely forceful super- 
visor could get this "unacceptable method" to 
work in a coordinated, successful way. However, 
there is little reason for an individual to be given 
such a difVicult leadership task Neighborhood 
team policy /nuuM not be attempted imder such a 
structure. 



C Recurring Tasks 

In i;cncraK offucrs ijptTitin^ uiiilcr the team 
system should: 

• N-rr he utili/eil tiir clerieal functions that can 
as readily he dune l\v personnel not assi^iuil ro 
tea ms« and 

• Not Ix* ^iven assignments that keep tliem out 
of the team area. 

Team niemlurs are /)r///o.f///;/./A and should not 
l»c ^iven assignments that ean readily he done hy 
less c]ualified indiviiluals. Police officers should 
rarely, if ever, be used to chauffeur important 
visitors or to deliver mail. They should ^'enerally 
not he assigned to records tasks, clerical duties. 
receptit)n desks, key-punch operations or to any 
task that can be Jvcomplished efficiently hy a 
clerk or computer 

Team nieinhers soon learn to identify with 
their nei^hhorhood and to develop a sense of 
"territorial imperative" or a feeling of responsi- 
bility. They resent heing ^iven assi^mments 
whicli divert them from their primary task. Of 
course, unpredictahle needs will arise and must 
be tnet. For example, there may be a demonstra- 
tion, a need to protect a \isitin^ dignitary or a 
larit:e disrurhance. I'or the.se functions, team 
tuembers may be used. However, ifthe.se assi^^n- 
tnents occur with ^reat regularity, then consiiier- 
atuwi should he >:iven to establishing a "special 
.issii-nments unit/* This unit would have its its 
primary responsibility the handlini: of these spe- 
cial problems. On occasions when the expected 
demand tor tlie unit s services did not material- 
ize, they Aould have a secondary assignment, 
sucli as .issisfing the training officer or the plan- 
ning officer or .i team commander. 

The team coni/nander sliouM hv ah;rt to situa- 
tions ulien team memhers are being used for non- 
professinnal tasks or for recurring special situa- 
tionv. He should call these si nations to the at- 
tennon of the depart nierit. '^^uggest remedies if 
thev .ire beynivd Ins control, or devise special 
remcilies such aN a si]uad of "floafers * — if the 
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problem is within his control. Sometimes tempo- 
rary measures, such as recruiting civilian volun- 
teers, may be used to fill a need while the depart- 
ment is reacting to the supervisor's suggestions. 



D. Lines of Authority for Detectives 

I)efecrivi*s should Ix- assigned to teams for 
many reasons. They can train the patrolmen. 
They can di.scover crime patterns which they 
would not themselves perceive if they were work- 
ing on crimes from a larger geographical area. 
They can help detect crime patterns to aid in 
team planning. They can assist the patrol officers 
in developing informers and contacts, and they 
can receive similar assistance from the patrol 
officers. 

Assignment of detectives to work with a team 
commander also is recjuired by the principle of 
territorial responsibility. If a team and a com- 
mander are to be responsil'ile for controlling crime 
in the team area, then they shock! have control 
over a substantial part of the priKtss — which 
invi)|ves pre\ention. investigation, apprehension 
and case preparation. If they lack that control, 
then it is harde, to fix responsibility for the crime 
control function. The failure might clue to a 
detective division which is out of the control of 
the team. 

Of course, some detective centralization and 
specializatii)n may still be called for. Homicide 
investigations tenti to be lengthy and may best be 
conducted by a special division. Organized crime 
investigations retjuire a utywide .sci ye that dic- 
t.ites a central unit. Some burglars and rubluTs 
operate over w ide areas, calling for retention of a 
core of centralized burglarv or robbery detectives, 
even though a majority of these units might well 
be reassigned to neigli[n)rliood teams. 

For full implementation of this recDnnnenda- 
tion, the team s detectives should lu- supervised 
ihrectly by tlie te.im commander However, if 
tliis represents an unacceptable change in their 



status, detectives could continue to he evaluated 
both by the team commander and by the detec- 
tive division. If that arran>?cmcnt is still thought 
unacceptable, detectives could Ixf considered as 
simply coordinating their efforts with team com- 
manders, A conflict between a detective and the 
team commander could be resolved by the man- 
ager. 

If the integration of detectives into the patrol 
division is even more strongly resisted, rhe de- 
partment could provide an appeal mechanism. In 
that case, conflicts between detectives and man- 
agers could be resolved by some higher level 
commander in charge of both detectives and pa- 
trol, or by the Chief. This arrangement should, 
hopefully, be an interim arrangement only. It is 
even more unwieldy than making the manager 
the direct supervisor of detectives, and it creates 
an inefficient, parallel chain ot authority within 



the department — making added work for super- 
visors and diluting the responsibility accorded to 
both team commanders and their supervisors. 

Ultimate goal 

Ultimately, the integration of detectives into 
the patrol division should improve the morale ot 
the department and create greater commitment 
to common goals. Detective-patrol rivalries will 
be reduced. Patrol officers gradually will become 
better trained in investigation. Detecrives as- 
signed to teams will be one form of recognized 
specialty — along with other specialists, such as 
training, community relations, and family dis- 
turbances. Officers could then enjoy reputations 
based on their performance and not based on the 
division to which they are assigned or to their 
rank. 
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CHAPTER VI. RESPONSIBILITIES OF A TEAM COMMANDER 



A team owuinafulcr in ivspuiisibk* arul attoiinr 
al'k ti)r. 

• A team ol protcNsionals 

• A nci,i:hhorlnM)J 

A team coMiiuaiHlvr s juN is to niotivatr his tcani 
to provulf cfkctiNc polkc service. He nui.st: 

• Motivate his team nienihers 

• Define »ipproprMte tasks tor tlie team to ac- 
complish 

• Allocate the tasks to the team members who 
are most suiteil to them 

• Allocate enough resources to haiulle police ser- 
vice calls on Jifterent ilays (^t tlic week aiul at 
JiltereiH rmies ol the Jay 

• Implement programs to increase the knowl- 
e'li:e» skills ind ettectiveness ot his officers 
(tliri>iii:h s|x-cia! trainini:, team meetings, and 
street super \ ision ) 

• Intjrm the departn>ent ol'i/'tiA/^ needs which 
reijuire more resources, ditterent resources or 
other spec lal action 

• Inform the department of successful programs 
of potential use ti) tither team commanders 

• hitorm the department perioilually about 
team coals, progress in ichieviny i^oals, prob- 
lems which have arisen, and effectiveness ot* 
each team member 

• (.ontiruiously revise all of his program, in 
order to: 

lmpn>ve existini: programs 
— Ad*(pt ro chaiiiiin^ conditions in tfie [iei,L:h- 
borhot )d 

• -Fir the work ot the team to the clian^in^' 
pretererict/s of' team members (including 
ImmU new and old members). 



In accomplishiiiL! his objectives, tlie team 
vonimander shares j'^roportionatelv in the depart- 
menf s resour^^es. It lie is shortdianded , so too are 



other commanders and supervisors m the depart- 
ment. It department resources are decreased, he 
must suffer his share of' the cut and must attempt 
to keep his officers motivated. If department 
resources are increased, then he will share in the 
benefits. 

A, Meeting; the Needs of the Neighborhood 

In the list of' responsibilities tor a team com- 
mander, no mention was made of' the need to 
develop a sound community relations pro>;ram, 
to provide police service, to Control crime, and to 
control misconduct within the team. These art 
basic objectives ot' the nei^uhborhocKl team pro- 
gram and rhey >,'overn all other tasks. Accom- 
plishing these objectives is the purpose for moti- 
vating; the team, defining tasks, all(Katin>; re- 
sources and fulfilling all other responsibilities. 

H. Motivating Team Members 

There are three ways of motivating team mem- 
bers: ( I ) by increasing their importance in 
achieving team objectives (increasing intrinsic 
* loi'* satisfaction"), (J) by improving; the condi- 
tions of work (improving "job conditions"), and 
( M by usin;^ rewards or punisfiments as incentives 
for ,i:ood [xrformance. The team commander has 
an ad van ra^i^e over traditional police managers 
because he has fewer officers to supervise and 
^:reater flexibility in or^ani/in^ their efforts. 

/ . hn rtf<4shii( joh Sittisftu tiopt 

One wav lo increase an officer's job satisfaction 
IS to treat him with respect His ideas should be 
hcMrii »uid Ills usetol sntr^t sriiuis accepted The 
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commaiulcT jvhouKI invite criticism i)t his actions 
in order to ^ain a clearer picture ofhow the team 
is reacting to h\> leailershifv 

The ream comrnander sliouUl ni)t always as- 
sume that he knows the best way to do things. 
Whenever |^)ssihle, he shouM let team menilurs 
do tlun^s their way — waiting until afterwards to 
make constructive su>;^estionN. On the other 
hand, he should be aware that his sugf;estions 
may he very useful to team members. 'I'eam 
members should be invited to ask for help wlien- 
ever they are unclear about how to proceed. Sui;- 
^estions should be offered freely — providing that 
there is no implication that the suggestions are 
intended to be binding. 

This merht)il of* sufx-rvisiun will not work for 
all team members. First, the team commander 
should trv to get individual team members to 
accept increasing responsibilities. But it he clots 
not succeed, he should not cotninue acting as it 
the individual were capable ot' responding ;us he 
would like. The team commander should be alert 
to how individuals are reacting to him. Orders 
may be written out. it Uecessary. Individuals who 
require attention should receive it. However, of- 
ficers wlu) continually recjuire an inordinate 
amount ot attention should be recommeniied for 
transfer. 

a. Pt*f f A//>/>/x sptctaltm. One way tliat a team 
onimander can show respect for his officers is to 
be aware ot their capabilities and their interests. 
He should capitalize their capabilities by mak- 
ing assignments which tit those capabilities. A 
traimng program should be designed to iik reasv 
an ifklividual s expi'sure to problems which inter- 
est hi.n. 

For example, if' there is a goi^cl public speaker 
in the team, he mav be askeil ti^ participate in 
important community meetings, if there is a 
good invest igatt)r. he may be given a chance to 
investigate. If someone has many triemls and 
contacts in the community, encourage hini to 
proviile the team witn useful intorniarion for 
preventing crime or apprehemlmg criminals. It 



someone is clever in using disguises, use him tor 
undercover assignments. 

Members of the team who have special intersts 
should be rnade into specialists. For example, it 
someone's special interest is in psychology, he 
may take dis(^rderly calls or' family disturbance 
calls whenever there are two or more units availa- 
ble (have him call the dispatcher to rec|uest that 
the call be assigned to him). He may also follow 
up on tamilies that repeatedly recjuest service. It 
|'H)ssible, he should pursue this interest at the 
training academy or at a nearby university. As he 
gains expertise, the imlividual should lead team 
ineetings on the subject in which he has special- 
ized. It' he has goinl ideas about referring individ- 
uals to non-police agencies, lie should be asked to 
draw up guidelines which may help other team 
members to understand his approach. Tlie guide- 
lines should be reviewed, criticized, revised and 
distributed. 

b. /7t.v//;/f. rt.yponuti U'iiihr\hip, The team com- 
mander should be aware of the differing needs ot 
each of' his team members. While the general 
advice just presented may be ot* use to lum, the 
commander should realize that leadership is not a 
science. Leadership depends on an appreciation ot 
all relevant circumstances, including the jobs to 
lu' acci)mp.^ishetl and the professionals who are 
being led. 

The best check on poor leadership is for the 
team commantler to observe the effect ot his 
leadership actions ami to revise his methods ac- 
cordingly. He should examine his technicjues to 
see whether he was responsible for unfortunate 
events. .Huch as som^-one misinterpreting his 
guklehnes, someone c|uitting the departmeiK . or 
someone becoming noticeabl)' unhappy about his 
|ob. He should also examine his methods to 
determine which ones have helped to produce 
effective policework or satisfied, proiluctive 
professionals. 

Tlie team commander should not be untluly 
disgruntled if the team does not live up to his 
expectations »ior t^n picasetl if it exceetls expec ta- 



tions. In jiui^in^ his own |XTtorinancc\ he must 
try to liaise him the team wouKl have |x.TU)rmec! 
under someone elses leuilership. I:\cellent offi- 
cers may ^XTtbrm well with mediocre leadership. 
PiH)r ortlcers may improve only slightly with 
^ooil leadership. Both excellent arul poor officers 
may be intliienced by the level ot ditficiilt ot 
policing in the team s nei^hborhod. Theretbre, it 
is important to ask how the team is performing 
differently /;fi*///jr of' its su|x*rvisor. 

The manager (precinct commander or division 
director) should assess the team commanders 
methixls and su^^est how to handle difficult 
problems. Hopefully, the manager will be as 
o|x*n with the team commander as the team 
commander is with his professionals. A construc- 



tive relationship with the mana^jer will increase 
the chance that the team commander will be able 
to learn from his experiences. 

2. Improving u orkhig copiditions 

In most departments, the easiest single act 
with which a team commander can take to in- 
crease his acceptance is to schedule working hours 
to meet individual needs. He can make life easier 
for his own men, making it more likely that they 
will be physically and mentally prepared to per- 
form effectively. Firsts he should conduct a care- 
ful, systematic survey of officers' assignment 
preferences. He can adapt the form presented in 
luf^un VI- 1 to his own use: 



FIGURE VM. AMignmtnt PrtftrenM Form 

Please keep this form current. It will be used to help decide what assignments you will receive. When your preferences 
change, please file a new form. 

DATE; . _ 

Reason for Filing: (indicate reason) 
F/rsf f/me form has been filed: 

To change the following items. 



L Perference for Hours of Assignment 

A- What percentage of your working time would you like to spend on each of the following shifts? (INSTRUCTIONS: (1) 
Do not request more than twenty percent of your time on any one day of the week. (2) Make sure that the total of all 
percents equal 100. (3) Use pencil so that you can correct your first impressions — then use pen to Indicate your final 
choice. (4) Use another form if necessary.) 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday Sunday 

Mtdnight - 8 a.m. 
8 a.m. - 4 p.m. 



4 p m. - midnight 



FiQUAE VI -1 . Att(gnm«nt Prtftrtnot Form <Cr«)tinufd) 



B If you cati not got thu assignmenis you have requested, whch is more important to you (check one on 
each line) 

1 avoiding Sunilayn avoiding midnight 8 a m. (any day) 

2 avoiding Saturdays avoiding midnight - 8 a m, (any day) 

3 avoiding Satu»days avoiding Sundays 

4 avoiding Sundays avoiding 4 p.m to midnight (any day) 

5 avoiding Saturdays avoiding 4 p.m. to midnight 

6. avoiding midnight 8 a m (any day) avoiding 4 p.m. to midnight (any day) 

C List thrpo eight hour tours of duty which you most want to avoid: 
1 

2 

3. 

0 Indicate, by putting an "X on the line below, the importance of: 

• your wDiking hours, or 

• the Kindii of assigf^ments you get (see Section II of this form for examples of types of assignments). 



working hours much more imporlani tx)th equally important types of assignments much nnore im- 

than types of assignments portant than working hours 

E. Indicate your order of preference by placing numbers in the following blanks. Use "1" to indicate your first 
choice 

steady shifts 
weekly change in shifts 
change shifts every two weeks 
change shifts every month 

F. Indicate, by putting an 'X " on the line below, how much o-fference it makes to you whether you work: 

• 4 p m. to 12 p.m 

• 6 p.ni to 2 a.m. 



• ...... 

greatly prefer 6 pm to 2 a m no ditference greatly prefer 4 p.m. to 12 p.m. 

It Preference for Types of Assignment 

A. If you could divide your time among the following assignments, what percem would you spend on each'> 
(INSTRUCTIONS- (1) Use pencil for first impressions a.id pen for your final answer. (2) check that the total 
percent for all answers adds to 100. (3) put one number, from 0 to 100. in each blank.) 

UNIFORMED PATHOL 
Two-officer car 
One*officer car 
T wo-officer foot patrol 
OnO'Officer foot patrol 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS 

Attending citizen meetings 

(including meetings of potentially hostile citi2en$) 

P''eparing publicity releases 
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FIGURE VI -1 . AttlflnmMt Pr«tar«ne« Form (Contlniitd) 



PLANNING 

Prtparing reports about team oparaiions 

Analyzing cria>e data in ordar to develop strategies and tactics 

Preparing work schedules and assignments 

INVESTIQATION 

Following up leads, interviewing witnesses, assembling evidence, writing reports 
Investigating citizen complaints about fellow officers 
Investigating citizen complaints about crime conditions 

UNDERCOVER 

Plainclothes pa:roi 
Stakeouts 

TRAINING 

Preparing materials for team meetings 

TOTAL. 



^ B. What special skills do you have? 

1 . Special academic irammg (specify) 



2 Foreign languages (specify) 



3. Public speaking (specify) 



4 Investigating crimes (specify) 



5 Special knowledge of this team s neighborhood (discuss): 
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FiaURE VI-1 . AMignmtnt Prttartnct Form (Continued) 
6. Other (discuss any skill you think might help the team). 



C. What specialty would you like to develop? (If you check more than one. indicate your order of preference: 

1.2.3.4.) 

Investigation ... 

Community Relations 

Crisis Intervention (calming down fights, designing ways of dealing with families who often call the police) 

Crime Analysis and Planning .... 

Other (specify) 



D. Are there any types of assignments which you would like to avoid? (specify) 



E. Are there any areas of education or training which you particularly want or need? (discuss) 



The form suggested in Fi^nirc Vl~l will not 
so\\v the ream commanders pnihlcms ahDur allu- 
carin^ pcrsomul aiui giving assignments, but it 



will help greatly. On page H"7, Uehnv, there is a 
discussion of how rask.; should be assigned ro 
team members, and on page HS. there is a 
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ilisciissiuti ot how resources slu)ulil he allcKarcil to 
ilitkrc'iu ila\s ot rlu wee k aiul times ot* the vlay 
Soinr oi the tasks whiih the feaii: \sill iiiulertake 
lan be tultilleU at any time oi the \sorki(\i; day. 
This Hives the team commatuler Si)nK flexibility 
id aJaptinu his alh)tafi()n ot personnel to ihe 
iiuefests aiul Jesires ot his men. However, there 
are tasks which require tliat personnel work cer- 
tain days and hours. To the e\( r^t that rhe 
prt'terences ot the men eontlict with those days 
and hours, the (^references ot the men must yield 
lo the operational needs ot the team. 

The team vommander nui.;t deeule (I) rhe 
appropriate allocation ot' manpower U) days ot the 
week and times ot rhe ilay, and (2) the appropri- 
ate- rotational sy>fcin tor each ot the nen. That is, 
individuals who would like to work steady tours 
on the 12 midniiiht to S a.m. shitV may be able to 
have their desires tilleii it mosr team members 
would rather ni)t work that shift. On shitts which 
everybody wouki preter to work, ir tnay be pi)ssi- 
ble to have some men work tor a perioil of time, 
then rotate. Weekends may be a particular prob- 
lem because most ottkers vouKI rather not work 
weekends and because the iiemand for police 
services tends to be particularly strong on Friday 
nii^hts and Saturday nights. 

Atter trying to satisty all ottkers as much as 
possible, one can use two criteria t(^ determine 
which iniliviiluals will be given preference: (1) 
seniority, and (2) merit (exceptionally good or 
bad performance). The caretul use of hours of 
assignment as a way of rc\\auhng patrol oftlceis 
may be a good a ay ot motivating then\. 

Detifiing tasks lor the team is not as simple as 
it may seem. It is very easy to make the mistake 
0^ sitting iiown and just listing the things which 
(KCur to the team commander. That methoil has 
two important problems: ( 1) it is not bascil on a 
study of the neighborhood anii therefore may fail 
to include some problems winch are of great 
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important e and (2) it is not related to the skills of 
the members ot the team so that tasks may be 
inappri)priaiely deiined. For example, a tean» 
commander migh: put "investigation" on his list 
and might think of assigning a single individui'i 
ti. tollowupon important cases. If he were first to 
determine the skills and special knowk-dge of 
members of his team, he might find that one 
nulividual has excellent contacts in the commu- 
nity and anothv'r is adept in developing ca,a*s for 
trial, includiug knowledge of applicable laws. 
Therefore, instead of assigning one individual to 
' investigations'* on a t'ull-time basis, the team 
commander might assign each of chese individu- 
als on a half-lime basis. 

While there are some tasks which every team 
must perform, there also are tasks which depend 
on peculiarities of the neighborhood. First, the 
ream commander should determine what kinds of 
police service are most frequenvdy requested in the 
neighborhood. This may indicate the need for 
special skills in his team. It may alsi) suggest the 
need for some kind of preventive program. For 
example, if a single family is continuously calling 
because the father beats his children, an arrest 
might be made or the juvenile court might be 
informed by a |x*tition. Or, if there is a serious 
narcotics problem resulting in a high burglary 
rate, a concerted attempt mighc be made to refer 
addicts to treatment programs and to make ar- 
rests ot the worst offenders. 

A study of tfie neighborhood should include 
the listing of friendly and hostile groups or asso- 
ciations. Frienilly ass(Kiarions should be included 
in the comnuinitv relations program. Hostile 
associations can be schcululed f.)r discussions. 
(One team in New York City may have averted a 
major incident because they ^^ad met with a 
group of Black Muslims.) ' .lere are youth 
gangs, an effort can be made to determine if 
there are services which nnghr help to reduce the 
chance that they will become involved in crime. 

A useful guide to available governmenral and 
private service facilities also is essential. (See 



Apper iix F for sug>;cstii)ns on how to design a 
usetul >;uuic.) Knowing; aUmt these tacilities ob- 
\iously is important in referring people for treat- 
ment. Start at the facilities may als(^ be used to 
suggest preventive programs or to partic ipate in a 
training program tor the team. 

The department should provide the team com- 
mander with information about services furnished 
city-wide. However, the team commander could 
consider making an inventory of all the following 
kinds of agencies which are particularly relevant 
to the needs of his neighborhood. 

• Federal, state or local agencies dealing with 
welfare, job, mental health or health problems 

• Private hospitals or mental health facilities 

• Church-related services, including the availa- 
bility of couiiselin>» or any other cnaritable 
activity beiiig undertaken by the churches 

• Local legal services, including free and paid 

• Universities (both because of courses which 
might be helpful to people in the community 
and because the faculty might be useful in a 
training program) 

• Recreational facilities, including organized 
programs for youth (Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
etc.) 

• Schools (a knoNvlcdge of available extracurricu- 
lar activities may be useful in resolving youth 
p'-oblems) 

• Activities of the Chamber of Commerce or of 
local fraternal assixiations 

• Activities of unions or corporations 

• Activities of political clubs or asscK'iaticns 

• Services available through elected representa- 
tives, including sci.itors, congressmen and 
state and local officials 

• Consumer groups o** agencies representing the 
interest of consumers (consumer complaints 
are very frequent and thesj may be useful 
methods of improving the police relationship 
with the community) 

• Services available through other law enforce- 
m**nt agencies or through special divisions of 
the police department (these may be important 



for developing ways of following through on 
citizen complaints where the resources of the 
neighborhood team are insufficient) 
• The local fire department (including a list of 
rescue equipment which may be available) and 
any volunteer rescue squad in the area (in the 
course of recruiting volunteers lo help the 
police, individuals who may be encouraged to 
become volunteers in some other useful activi- 
ties). 

A study of police service calls may help to 
define the relationship between community prob- 
lems and available facilities. If the team com- 
mander or members of the team know the reasons 
fcr the different kinds of service calls and crime 
f ;oblems in the area, they may develop programs 
which will prevent these problems from arising 
and vhey may not need to respond to the prob- 
lemi after they have become acute. 

Allocating Tasks to Team Members 

There are two principal steps to Jlocating task 
to the team: establishing a team program that 
defines the tasks,. and making up work charts that 
determine the times that team members will 
perform each of the tasks. 

L Establishing a team program* 

The first step in allocating tasks to team mem- 
bers is to determine the importance of each of the 
team's tasks and how much time should be spent 
on each task. To do this, the commander should 
make a list that is as extensive as possible, be- 
cause unimportant items can later be dropped. 
He should use his studies of the neighborhocKl 
and of community resources as a guide to includ- 
ing tasks in the list. Also, he should use his 
knowledge of special skills in his tenm as a way of 
helping to describe the appropriate tasks. The list 
should include not only the tasks which have 
been defined because they are constructive, but 
also the tasks which must be completed in order 
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to satisfy tht* Jcpartiiu iu. I'or csainple, ifoftucrs 
miiU Iv >iivcii station hnusr assi^Miinrnts, then 
that task must he iikkulcil kwx iIu* list 

Once having: listed all the tasks, the team 
commander shmild k^^^^^P similar tasks into major 
types of activity. This will permit seeing which 
tasks are included in each major catc^i^ry. Vo^ 
example, after he groups all ot the tasks included 
in ^'community relations/' the team commander 
will have a better idea ot what the complete 
community relations proyram will he. 

Next, i\ pftrt Ujjii value should he assigned to 
each of the major cateijories. This percent repre- 
sents the team commander's perceptii)n of the 
appropriate percentage of his team time for each 
ot these ma|i>r actJvitil^ The roial percent irust, 
of course, ecjual lOO. Hacfi catc;i;ory should tiien 
be examin*-d tt> determine what percent of the 
team's activity in that Ciite^ory should he devoted 
to each ot the tasks. A tDtal perec'nta|;e tor each of 
the tasks in the cate^ut)ry should ec|ual the total 
percent assigned to that category. For example, if 
community relations takes M\ |x*rcent of team 
time, then all of the percentages assigned to 
community relations tasks shouU. equal 30. 

The team commander should not he overly 
confid.'nt in his tirst assignment ot numbers. The 
list lould be checked again to determine 
whether the importance of some areas has been 
overstated or underst:itt;d. l-Lirthcrmore, this re- 
view princess should be repCiiteil periodically, as 
the team gains experience with its neighborhoocj, 
.'IS problems change, and as programs accomplish 
their purposes. For example, community rela- 
tions may be a very important initial function, 
but its importance migfit decline (say) trom 
percent to .^0 percent a.s rhe commumiy begins ro 
give more support. 

Time for team meetings and tr.nmn^* i^^ust be 
included in this overall allocation. Tc.mi meet- 
in>^s and training are essential parrs of the team 
policing "^grarn. They .ire a way to impr \e thr 
pertbrmance ot the reaoi. Th-.y also ser\e as an 
essential way ot exchafigmg mfor n.icion. 
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Also, enough rime shi>uld be included for pa* 
trolmen ro answer service c^IIs, to be in court, 
and to be sick. Department records and fhe com- 
mander's own street experience will aid in esti- 
mating how much time patrol officers generally 
spend answering service calls. (Often department 
records show officers spending more time on calls 
than they do in practice.) 

2, Making up work charts. 

Some of the tasks defined for the team can be 
fit in between the completion of radio assign- 
ments. For example, street contacts with busi- 
nessmen and potential informants can be ar- 
ranged in that manne r but participation in com- 
munity meetings can not. 

In ma':ing up work charts, the command'^r 
should first decide how many units should be 
available on different days of th? week and differ- 
ent hours of the day. These allocations can be 
based on the frequency with which police service 
has been rccjuested and on the frequency with 
which crimes occur. Generally, there should be 
fewer pfopie assigned between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m. 
(pre-rush hour) and there should be more people 
assigned on Friday evenings and Saturday eve- 
nings. In some cities, there also are peaks in the 
need for police service on the first and fifteenth of 
the month — coinciding with the mailing of wel- 
fare checks. 

Now, rhe team commander sho'Wd review his 
team's assignment preferences formi* (see Figure 
VI- 1, p. 82). There are two objects to this 
review: ( 1) to determine whethe- all or most of 
the officers can have their preferences satisfied in 
filling out the work chart whic *. has resulted from 
his preliminary manpower allcation, and (2) to 
suggest the hours during which the team mem 
hers would prefer to perform the flexible tasks, 
which :an be done at different tines 'jf the day 
and need not respond to the frequency of de- 
maiicls tor service. 

The overriding principle is that ;he demands 
f )r ser\'ices within the area will concrol the schcd- 
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uN-s ot the ortlcers. However, to the extent that 
•he team eoiniiiaiuler uin please the officers, he 
ran arrange their hours lo fulfill the tasks. Activi- 
ties such as drawing up training materials, hold- 
ing ceaiu meetings, ami dv^ng crime analvies can 
be done at any hour of the day. Those activities 
can be scheduled for the time periods which arc 
requoted by th" men in the team. 

J. Sample allocation chart. 

Problems of alliKation are complex. A ready 
appreciation of the complexity will occur soon 
after an mdividual sits down to work out an 
alUxation chart. However the problem is easily 
handled as a machine problem and team com- 
manders should not have to do it by hand. The 
computer or data priKessing section of the de- 
partment should be able to print d suj^fi^eskd allo- 
cation chart for him J 

For team commanders whose department does 
not yet pro^'ide them with suggested allocation 
charts or whose department is too small to com- 
puterize this task, a sample problem has been 
A'orked out. The sample problem appears in Fig 
ure Vl-2. 

. Disregarding allocation charts. 

Allocation charts should not be considered to 
be A/W/vj^. The theory behind an alUxration chart 
is that past experience can be used to predict the 
frequency of police service in the upcomin'? 
weeks. An assumption of thut theory is that 
future crime patterns can be predicted by com- 
puting trends from crime data. 

it may f-equently happen that a team com- 
mander will have specific information about the 
re I '^ns for crime trends. He should almost always 
act on tha: spei i.'ii information rather than going 
on an alJixation chart. For example, it the team 
commaiider knows that a particular individual is 

' Kt .1 pi.TtwitipU'tv im-lcrsr.ifulitii: 'I ni.irif^'^wvr .ill^Kafjun [^nn-i- 
pl-s fhf wMw .' nwn.ui.lir sluiiii.i set- Mi L.ifvM \\ i!n:>h. p.i>:c 

sh!^' k..f.ir{.'r^ Viii-luk- iHi) Mi::,-rp shvit. .itul ^U^ p.iitv ^w^A, ■ Ix- 
.t-rpr. If. I );,'filnirj.'n . \ P"!j«t Paffil \x\uk 
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committing 10 percent" of the crime ac random 
locations in his neighborhood, then it would 
make sense for h^m to spend a substantial amount 
of team time pursuing that one individual. Allo- 
cating men to the time periods in which his 
crimes are likely to occur would not be a very 
efficient procedure in this case. Similarly, if a 
gang of seventeen-year-olds has been committing 
crimes during the afcernoon hours, the team 
commander should prefer a strategy of diverting 
the gang into jobs or other legal activity or of 
infiltrating the gang and obtaining evidence 
which may be used in convictions. Trying to 
predict when and where a gang will strike may 
not be as efficient as a carefully constructed pro- 
gram to gain evidence sufficient to have them be 
adjudicated as delinquents or criminals or to 
divert gang members into more useful activities. 

5. Suiting team members. 

Once the allocation chart has been set up, rhe 
team commander can proceed to the next step: 
comparing the chart to the hours during which 
his officers prefer to work. The commander 
should be aware, however, that many officers will 
request rotating shifts because that is what they 
are accustomed to. The commander should o in- 
sider lengthetJng the period of time between shift 
lotations — perhaps to a^ long as two months — 
and using steady shifts, providing that personnel 
are willing to take steady shifts that are not 
preferred by other team members. For example, 
the man who wants to work steady nigiits usually 
is easy to please. On the other hand, departments 
with a large pay differenciai for night work may 
find it eas]' to please officers seeking steady day 
work. 

People who rotate less often will: (0 have a 
longer period of time to become familiar with 
condrtions on the beat, and (2) will be less likely 
to be tired or physically weakened by the need 
constantly shift sleeping habits. For these rea- 
sons, relatively stable shifts should be preferred, 
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FIGURE V^k. Allocating Patrol Unitt 

(A sample computation basad on the percentage distribution of demand for police services in ti hypothetical nelghbort.ood.) 

P€RC£NTAGE Dli,TRIBUTlON OF DEMAND FOR POLICE SERVICES ON A HYPOTHETICAL NEIGHBORHOOD): 



HOURS 


MON. 


TUES. 


WED. 


THURS. 


FRI. 


SAT. 


SUN. 


TOTAL 


Midnight - 2 a.m. 


O.S 


1.2 


1.0 


0.9 


1.2 


2.0 


1.0 


7.8 


2 a.m. - 4 a.m. 


0.1 


.7 


0 


0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.5 


3.3 


4 a.m. - 6 a.m. 


03 


0 


0 


0.7 


0 


0.5 


0.3 


1.8 


6 a.m. - 8 a.m. 


0.4 


0.9 


0.8 


0.6 


0.7 


0.4 


0.7 


4.5 


8 a.m. - 10 a.m. 


1.4 


1.1 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


0.5 


0.6 


7.4 


10 a.m. - noon 


1.1 


1.4 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


1.1 


o.r 


9.8 


noon -2 p.m. 


1.9 


18 


1.7 


1.9 


1.8 


1.0 


0.3 


10.8 


2 p.m. -4 p.m. 


17 


1.5 


1.4 


1.2 


1 5 


1.0 


0.7 


9.3 


4 p.m. - 6 p.m. 


1.0 


15 


1.0 


1.2 


2.5 


1.5 


0.6 


9.3 


6 p.m. -8 p.m 


1.5 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


3.5 


2.5 


0.8 


11.8 


8 p.m. - 10 p.m. 


1.7 


1.3 


1.4 


1.5 


3.5 


3.5 


0.5 


13.4 


10 p.m. - midnight 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 


1.3 


2.5 


2.5 


0.7 


10.8 


Total for Day 


129 


13.5 


12.4 


13.8 


21 .a 


17.5 


8.3 


100.0 



STEPS INVOLVED IN ALLOCATION: 
(1) 15 units in team 

x7 shifts per week (assuming each unit takes no sick leave, court tinfio, holidays or furlough) 
105 Total shifts 

1.7 Availability factor (to account for sick leave, court time, holidays, f'lrtoughs) 

61 Available shifts (all scheduled duties) 
X.75 Percentage of team time availaule for street duty (after all non-street assignments are made. Seme non-street 
assignments— such as preparing training materials, following up on important crimei. completing reports for the 
department— may be made for p«»riods of peak demand for police servk:e so that personnel may occasionally be 
reassigned to street duty if there is unexpected court duty or sick leave.) 

46 Available shifts (street duty only) 
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FIGURE V^2. Allocating Patrol Unlta (Contlnutd) 

(2) Minimum coverage at any hour tunit 

LOW ACTIVITY HOURS 
Monday: Mfdnight-8 a m. 
Tuesday: ? a.m. -8 a m. 
Wednesday: 2 a m -6 a m. 
Thursday: 2 a.m -8 a.m. 
Friday: 4 a.m. -8 a.m. • 
Saturday: 4 a.m. 10 a.m. 
Sund&y: 2 a.m.-IO a.m. 

*0n this shift, the chart suggests the need for a 
do not justify going off schedule for the one night. 

SHIFT COVERAGE TOTAL: Shifts; 7 
Coverage Left: 46 7 39 
Number of Shifts Left: 21 7 - 14 

(3) Do any shifts deserve triple coverage'' 
Activity 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. Saturday ^ 14% 
3.3 X 3 ^ 9.9 (which is less than 2/3 of 14%) 
CONCLUSION: Saturday night enpears to deserve triple coverage. 

NOTE; Frida/ night also deserves triple coverage through a similar calculation: 

Triple coverage ^ 2 shifts 
Number of covered shifts - 3 >^ 2 6 

Shift coverage left from step 2 ^ 26 
Shift coverage left - 39-6 =^ 33 

(4) SHIFT COVERAGE LEFT - 33 
NUMBER OF SHIFTS TO COVER - 21 (total) 7 (single coverage) 
(triple coverage) ^ ^2 

CALCULATION OF DOUBLE COVERAGE: (x - single coverage. 2x 

2x * 3x - 12 
5x 12 
X - 2.4 
4.8- 7.2 12 
Therefore. 5 shifts for double coverage 
7 shifts for triple coverage 

12 shifts total coverage 

Which additional shifts will get double coverage? 
8 a.m. to Midnight Sunday (2 shifts) 
4 p.m. to Midnight Wednesday 
4 p.m. to Midnight Tuesday 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturday 

(5) AH Other shifts should have triple coverage. 

(6) Sh»fts With the same amount of coverage have substantial differences in expected workload. Shifts in which the workload per 
unit is light should be given additional assignriients. such as complaints to fotlow<up meetings to attend. 

(7) During weeks when a team meeting is held, each man should be askud to rrj&jce the time on his other shifts by a total of one 
hour (Or ninety minutes). The time can all come off one shift or be spread among five shifts. 

(8) Since court time occurs from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.. .dditional units (accounted for m the 17 availability factor) can be assigned to 
those shifts Officers should notify the team commander as far m advance as possible about scheduled court dates. Then he 
may reassign shift time accordingly 

(9) Special days, like the t^st shopping day before Christmas, the first of the month, etc.. can have special allo-^ation plans. 

(10) In this chart, crime starts picking up at 4 p m. on Friday night. If the in'^rease began later, a "swing shift (say 8 p.m. to 2 a.m.) 
might be called for. In this chart, it is not. 
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TOTAL ACTIVITY SHIFT ASSIGNMENT 

(1.3) Midnight-8 a.m. 
(1.6) Midnight-8 a.m.' 
(0.0) Midnight-8 a.m. 
(1.3, Midnight-8 a.m. 
(0.7) Midnighl-8 a.m. 

(1.4) 2 a.m.-lO a.m. 
(2.1) Mldnight-8 a.m. 

2 A.M.. to 10 A.M., shift, but the case is a close one. and the statistics probably 
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^ double coverage) 
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FIGURE Allocating Patrol Unlta (Contlnutd) 



(11) "Demand for services can bo computed in a variety of ways. Ceriain events* such as armed robberies, may be given greater 
importance or weights ' Some consideration may also be given to the amount of time it taKes to give satisfactory service for 

a particular type of call. 

(12) Based on the needs of the neighborhood, available officers can be assigned to foot, scooter or car patrols. 

(13) A "unit ' consistf of one or two officers. A team with one-officer units will cover more shifts with the same personnel. In some 
areas, this advantage may be counter-balanced by the increased safety which many officers believe they get from having a 
partner with them. In some neighborhoods, more cne-officer units may be used by providing expanded guidelines for "back- 
up—so that two units will respond to all calls whicn appear to be dangerous because of their location or the nature of the call. 

(14) This example assumes that only eight hour shifts nave been authorized. 



C''/w///i/> ifi pnfmnas. Inevitably team 
.ncnilxTS v\ill prefer similar hours and (/// prcfei- 
enccs caniiDt Ix* met. The situation will .still be 
betrer than the old methods k ( alltKation, in 
which individual preferences ate ^jiven no impor- 
tmcc at all; however, efforts sh /uUi be made to 
reduce the dis'^atisfaction resulting from conflicts 
in pretereiues. The Assignment Preference Form 
(pa^e 82) has, therefore, been designed with 
this need in nund. Officers mdicate the hours 
they want anti the strtfiiith of their preferences. 
This enables the commander to consider pleasing 
first those who feel the strongest. 

The Assignment Preference Form also lets the 
commander please some officers by giving them 
good hours anti to compensate other officers by 
giving them desired assignments. Officers who 
feel strongly about the type of theij* assignments 
call be satisfied (providing their skills are ade- 
tiuare or can be deveh)ped) and officers wl'io feel 
stror.gly about their ssorking hours also can be 
.satisf ietl. 

When after all other methods of conflict res- 

olutitm have- failed I'lere are still people with 

e'jual claims on certain Wours, a rotation of as- 
sign merits is an appropriate method of pleasmg 
everybody for parr of the time. 

Assignments also may be used as rewards for 
extraorumar) ser\ i( e or as sanctions for poor ser- 
vice. The ream commander must decide whether 
a member has acted in such an extraordinary 
manner rhar his liours or assigtunents — as deter 
mince) by wei^h':ig pa*ference^ and resolving 



conflicts — should be adjusted. Some team com- 
manders may prefer a method of selecting one 
officer each inonth as "officer of the month.'* 
Then the officer of the month can be given 
assignment preferences, and jealousy in the team 
may be somewhat reduced because this honor will 
be rotated amt)ng deserving officers. 

Similar conflicts in preferences may come up 
about vacation assignments. First, the team com- 
mander should see whether the men can adjust 
preferences ann)ng themselves because some feel 
more strongly than others. Then he can use sen- 
iority as u determining factor or can decide if 
some are more deserving tL.n others. 

E. "Human Capital" Programs 

Police officers have the potential for learning, 
increasing their knowledge, and improving their 
performance. Programs which help this process of 
personal growth have been called "human capi- 
tal" programs. That is, the programs nay be 
thought of as similar to programs designed by 
industry to modernize its plant. Industry spends 
money on modernizing ecjuipment and on train- 
ing fxTsonnel. Police departments should imitate 
industry practice by implementing well-designed 
programs of investing in human capital. 

Sorr.e of these investments will "interfere" 
with street operations because they rec^uire that 
there be a meeting or a class and that officers not 
be on the street at the time. Ciiven the pressing 
nature of police work, there is a reluctance to 
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make :hc investment. Hdwcvct, the investment 
shouUI be CDnsiiu red Iuh ause oi its ^ureat potential 
tor improving police operathuis in the future. 

Human capital pro^^rams may vary. Some pro- 
i;rams may be ot general use to the team and 
should be scheduled tor meetings when the entire 
team is present. Other proi^rams n,ii. provide 
special skills or remedial trainini^ tor individual 
members ot* the team. These programs niay be 
Lonvlucted by the team commander (or a >vC(Mk1 
level sujx'rvisor), by a training ot't'ic r in the 
precinct, or by the police academy, to which an 
individual ot'ticer may be temporar-i assigned tor 
the training proijram. 

Some departments — and sonv teams — will 
need more trainin>i than others. 4.i;hly skilled 
professionals may need less torma. training and 
more ^roup meetini^s, to help to instruct one 
ani)ther. Ot'tkers with poor skills n-.iy need for- 
mal training. 

/ . Traoihtg. 

The bi^^^est pitt'all in training is the belief that 
anything called "training" or "education" is 
worthwhile. This myth may affect police admin- 
istrators even though they can readily recall train- 
ing programs in which they did nothing but 
waste th.eir '.me. It is important to reduce w isted 
time to a minimum. Time is scarce. Training 
time should be well used. 

Th'; team commander should start with a 
training need or objective He should then design 
a program that addresses that need and include 
w hatever content or methods are appropriate. He 
must cut out unnecessary material. Only after he 
has finished thinking about the way to teach the 
material should he decide how long the presenta- 
tion should take. He should then weigh the 
im|>ortance of the course material against other 
team needs — both training iUid operational 
needs, in that context, he can set an appropriate 
course length. 

In planning training exercises, the team com- 
mander should consult with available experts. 
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including team members, department specialists, 
and volunteers who mas be available in the com- 
munity. It wouUl be usef ul if he could get one or 
more of these experts to meet with him regularly 
to become familiar with the needs of the vcam so 
that they will not recommend programs th.at are . 
too simplistic or too sophisticated. Traimiig may 
be delegated to another team member (official or 
officer) if there is one capable of handling the job. 

J. 7Vww ppieetifigs* 

Although the team commander 's the J\nr»uoi 
of the team meeting, he musv be careful not to 
dominate the conver at ion. He must tread the 
delicate line between: 

• Discouraging participation by being too strict 
in sticking to a prepared agenda and in inter- 
preting what is relevant or "out of order" 

• Permitting too nu»ch unconstructivc joking, 
griping or other irrelevant conduct. 

One of the goals of the meeting is to exchange 
Nstfid information and ideas. But time is short, so 
members must be encouraged to e.<p!ess them- 
selves concisely; otherwise, other members will 
not have a chance to present their ideas. Also it is 
helpful to focus on one problem at a time so that 
everyone is thinki g about the same issue and 
solutions may be proposed by an> team i^v inbers. 
Disorganized skipping from officer to officer may 
louk like participation, but each idea will be 
isolated from others and ideas will not be [prop- 
erly developed by the group, liach idea s!u>uld 
have a response — showm;; that the team com- 
mander or another team memixT has understood 
it and given reasons why the idea sluuild or 
should not be implemented If the team agrees on 
the merit of an idea, the vommander should 
specifically state why he acc.^ \. re|ccts or re- 
serves decision on the idea. 

Meetings should be iield pcTiodi<.ally . At tir»t. 
the team comm. nder couKl experiment with a 
lunety miiuite meeting twice a month and one or 
twn other sixty minute meetings, OtfiuTS C(Mld 
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he NihuUilui so that at Uast two-thinls can attciul 
each nurtin^ 'luhc r on ^luts k\\\k\ or ii Icpart- 
nicius so provuliii^, on paiJ overtime). However, 
the team commander should not hhndiy stick to 
the original plan. He could increase the freciuency 
)t*meetin>^s it* he finds them particularly produc- 
tive. If meetings seem unproductive, he should 
try U) improve their qualits. U they are still 
unproductive, he should consult with his super- 
\isor about reducing their frequency. 

The principal subjects of the meetini;.s should 
be: 

• hxperiences or cases which team members 
want to discuss because :hey experiencetl diffi- 
culty and would like opinions on how to per- 
form better another time; 

• Information about crime patterns or perpetra- 
tors, so that the team will be able to cooperate 
in a joint prt)^ram and in devising strategies or 
tactics, 

• Ideas about improving team jxTformance in 
any area of police service; 

• Training? prt)^rams designed for .lii* entire 
teair. 

h Roll i'till tratPiiPig. 

Traditionally, roll call training has become a 
boring exercise. The team commander should 
experiment with the format of roll call t ) suit it 
to his teaiii. 

The team commander should be aware that 
some officers may have otki shifts and may not be 
present at roll call. It is very important that 
written materials hi: pustttl ifmspicunNsh or made 
available to odd-shift persoiniel. Most of this 
material should be prepared for the commander 
by the department, but special items of interest 
tt) the team should be ad. led by the team corn- 
inaiuler or authorized members of the team. 

Written materials should also be ii'iule availa- 
ble to otfK ers at regular roll call. The materials 
should be cki»r aiid concise. The offI:e:s should 
be striven adequate time i ) iv'ad the materials. 



Only material ot extraorvlinary importance need 
also be discussed orally. Insteail, roll call should 
Ivf an extension of the team meeting. Officers 
siKHild su>jgest strategies or tactics. S|x'cial as- 
sign nents may be called tor to et'tectuate those 
tactics. Of course, the team commander will need 
to delegate roll call to second-level super vi.sor.s or 
designated officers. He should be present t'rom 
time-to-time to determine whether these meet- 
ings are being run well. 

Roll call should not be a stand-up inspection 
procedure. No officer should be asked to submit 
to an iiiSpection of his shoes. Cum checks are 
importai;t. but they can be accomplished as part 
of regular supervision. F.very effort should be 
made to treat the ot'tlcer with respect. 

There are twc objectives of supervision: 

• To sample an officer's [xTformance in order to 
naliuih' the of'ticer for the department, 

• To i4ssist an officer by commenting on his 
peiformance, suggesting different methods for 
use in the future, and arranging for specialized 
training. 

There are xwu principal metiiods of su|)ervi- 
sion. rir.u, one can examine the report;: tiled by 
ai. officer and the reports tiled by others alv)Ut the 
otflcer. Reports of [\Jiential supervisory use in- 
cluJe: 

• Special reports rec|uested from ot'ticcrs con- 
cer.iing their progress in fulfilling assignments 
and the It contribution to meeting team goals 

• Activity sheets or "trip" sheets (these records 
of what an officer has done and how long each 
activity took may help to assess his motivarion 
and effectiveness) 

• Arrest reports (to check on the adec|uacy of the 
report and to iiUcr whether the officer is mak- 
ing appropriate arrests) 

• Preliminary or to!low-thro igh investigation 
reports (for ade(]uacy of the report and thor- 
oughness of the investigation) 
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• Citizen complaints or commendations (not be- 
cause they are necessarily accurate but because 
they may furnish information for further in- 
c^uiry, particularly if there is a pattern ot simi- 
lar complaints) 

• Records on absenteeism, need for light iiuty» 
injury of self and injury of partners (patterns in 
this data may suggest that the officer is "injury 
prone/' that his partners are likely to get 
injured or that he takes frec^uent leaves of 
absence on particular days of the week) 

• Auto accidents, on or off duty 

• Conipiamts by citizens about conditions along 
the officer's regularly assigned beat (particu- 
larly complaints on which che officer has been 
asked to follow up) 

• Departmental complaints, or comments by 
other supervisors. 

With the written record in mind, the of^iciil 
then can be more effective in his in-person super- 
vision. He can determine whether patterns sug- 
gested by the records are consistent with what he 
observes. Observations can be of several kinds, 
depending on the preference of rhe supervisor and 
the kind of supervisory problem he is investigat- 
ing: 

• Riding in the same car with the officer to 
observe his responses and to offer suggestions 
(this is a good educational device, particularly 
when the officer is believed to be conscien- 
tious) 

• Riding in a separate supervisory car and select- 
ing the calls to which to respond (the supervi- 
sor can select important calls, a random sample 
of calls, or calls assigned to particular officers) 

• Talking to citizens in the neighborhood to find 
out about officers in general or about particular 
officers (student volunteers may be helpful in 
collecting ^'straight" information from citi- 
zens, who may not be candid in talking to a 
uniformed officer). 

During his supervisory work, the team com- 
mander can occasionally check the written rec- 



ords—particularly the trip sheet— to see whether 
it is current and accurate. 

5. DehgdtiNg authority. 

The team commander should develop a uni- 
form method of having lower ranking supervisors 
(sergeants) report to him about each officer's per- 
formance. One method is to assign each sergeant 
to be priff/t siipmiior of one-fourth of the team. 
VX'hen a supervisor observes an officer for whom 
he does not have prime responsibility, he should 
notiiy the prime supervisor (in writing or orally, 
depending on the importance of the information). 
When the team commander gains information 
directly, he also should notify the prime supervi- 
sor either orally or in writing. 

6. B valuation rati figs. 

Periixlically, perhaps once every three months 
for first-year officers and once every six months for 
more experienced officers rated satisfactory (and 
not on some form of probation), evaluation re- 
ports should be completed and discussed with 
each officer. Consideration should be given to 
starting the evaluation process by having each 
officer rate himself The purpose of the evaluation 
is tu i\ss{:ss sptcifh- skills which the officer exercises 
in his job and to draw conclusions about his 
overall perfomuince. Wilson and McLaren prf.-sent 
some information that is useful for evaluating 
overall performance, • but specific skills are not 
included. The evaluation should include effec- 
tiveness in: 

• Contributing to team discussions of methods 
and tactics 

• Developing sources of information in the com- 
munity 

• Handling service calls involving crises 

• Handling emergency sick calls 
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• Handling calls involving potential or actual 
violeiii e 

• HanJIinji health cmerjicncics 

• Conducting preliminary investigations 

• Conducting t'ollow^ip investigations 

• Analyzing crime patterns (when applicable) 

• Assisting fellow officers who are in trouble 

• Making appropriate references to non -police 
agencies 

• Assisting in training meetings 

• Making arrests 



• Any other activity undertaken by at least one 
team member. 

Of course, some of these categories may be left 
hliiPik for an individual. Furthermore, some 
niethoii might be developed to account for the 
iPNportiOn^ of an individual in a particular area. 
For example, suppose one officer develojxrd a 
strategy for arresting a group of organized bur- 
glars. \v\TabU Vl-L i\ pn/trrtf/ mthoci ot axkuht- 
ing the score for the officer is contrasted with an 



TABLE VI-1 Sampto calculation of an offlcor'a rating 



RATING CATEGORY 



Crime Analysis 

Family Crisis 

Community Relations 

Training 

Total 

Average 



IMPORTANCE 
SCORE (0-100) 



100 
10 
10 

Not Applicable 
120 



RATING PREFERRED METHOD 
(0-10) OF CALCULATION 



10 
3 
5 



ALTERNATIVE 
METHOD OF 
CALCULATION 



1000 
30 
50 

1080 
9 

(1080 120 = 9) 



10 
3 
5 

18 
6 

(18 3 = 6) 



Note: An importance score is a supervisor's iudgment about the relative importance which an activity should be given in an 
employee rating. This enables the supervisor to permit a person to be given extra credit (or blame) for his performance on activities 
on which he spends a lot of time or in which his contribution is especially important. The rating tells only how well the officer did in 
the activity. In our example, the officer who cleared up cases involving a gang of burglars had his crime analysis activity count ten 
times as much as any other activity. Arguably, the importance score might range from zero to 50, rather than from zero to 100, 
permitting a smaller range of importance for any particular rating. 



7. Appropriate credit for arrests. 

Under neighborhood ream policing, rhe officer 
who makes appropriate arrests is making an im- 
portant contribution to the team and should be 
recognized along with officers who make other 
contributions. Otticers whose arrests result in 
prosecutions and convictions are making greater 
contributions than officers whose arrests do not 
result in prosecutions. Hie following scoring sys- 
tem is presented as a way of developing a single, 
admittedly over-simplified index which may 
nevertheless be useful in conceptualizing the rela- 
tive arrest productivity of different officers. Afrer 
giving each officer an index score, the team coni- 
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mander should convert the score into both a 
rating and an importance score for use as just 
described in Table VI^l. 

F. Special Needs 

If the police department adopts the recom- 
mended ihi'uPitralizeci buJj^eting procadims (See page 
60), the team commander will have his own 
budget, his supervisor also will have a budget 
with discretionary money for possible use by the 
team. The team commander should draw up 
periodic budget documents detailing his team s 
special needs, including items on which the team 



TABLE VI-2. Sample Armt Productivity Indtx 



ACTIVITY 
Parking vioiation 
Moving vtolation 

Mtodaamaanor arrest (no prosecution) 

Felony arrest (no prosecution) 

Misdenrieanor arrest resulting in a prosecution (no 

conviction) 
Felony arrest (no conviction) 
Misdemeanor arrest (conviction) 
Felony arrest (conviction) 
Arrest without probable cause 



Arrest involving the necessary use of physical force 

Arrest of a dangerous individual without the use of 
^orce 

Arrest involving an error in judgment causing injury 

or death to offender 
Arrest involving injury or death of bystander 



POINT SCORE 

1 

2 

4 

8 

8 

16 
12 
24 
4 to 24 



- 4 to -24 
-24 to -72 



Arrest of an individual for several previous offenses — 



COMMENT 

Do not count if dismissed. 
Do not count if dismissed. 



Minus score depends on seriousness of officer's 
error and frequency of previous error (do not count 
any positive points for the arrest) 

In addition to other points earned for the arrest. Do 
not count if the arrest was without probable cause. 

In addition to other point scores for the arrest. 

Minus score depends on seriousness of officer's 
error and frequency of previous errors. 

Minus score depends on seriousness of officer's 
error ana frequency of previous errors. 

Total points for all offenses up to a maximum score 
of 36. including points for prosecution or convic- 
tion. Also count points related to the use of force 
or u^oidance ot force in connection with the arrest. 



budget will be spent and items for which the 
supervisor's money will be requested. This will 
give the supervisor an opportunity to review 
budgetary plans. For clarity of review, any mv/r- 
nng expenditure should include with it a state- 
ment of future amounts which will l:*^ appropri- 
ated. Only in that way can there be a meaningful 
review of the total budget item. 

Whether or not there is decentraliiied budget- 
ings special team programs may call for extra 
resources. It is appropriate to remind the depart- 
ment of equipment shortages, such as insutticient 
numbers of walkie-talkies or the unavailability ot 
photographic film to use in a program of photo- 
graphing suspects. Vehicle shortages, either 
marked or unmarked, may have a critical impact 
on the team. In each case, however, the request 
should be made at appropriate intervals and 
should not be advocated so strongly that the team 
commander becomes a nuisance. The team com- 
mander must carefully select issues which deserve 



his strong support because he may be judged in 
part by the type of issues he advtKates within the 
department. 

The team commander must keep abreast of the 
changing problems in his team area. If demands 
for service or crime rates increase by (say) 10 
percent and remain at the new level for cwo or 
three months, the team commander should sug- 
gest a correspi)ndiiig increase in the size ot his 
team. Of course, manpower allocation in the 
department depends on the proportion ot total 
service or crime in the departnn-nt which is in the 
teams neighborhood. Therefore, an even more 
relevant statistic is whether the team s pcrctPitaj^e 
of total .service calls, or crime in the department, 
is if.creasing. 'I'hat is. if the ream staris with 0.8 
percent ot the department's service calls, the team 
commander should call to the attention of the 
department any fluctuation above (say) ().S8 per- 
cent, if the fluctuation lasts for two or three 
months. (Ordniarily the department will not re- 
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ducc team suv if workload drops, but it may 
|x*rmit attrition thrt)u^'h transfers or retirement 
to reduce team size to the appropriate level.) 

It the team commander has spnui/ program — 
especially programs for which there is objective 
evidence ot success — then he may request extra 
personnel for those programs. For example, if 
there is a ^atherin^: place for sixteen-year-old 
troublemakers in the area, and if the team man- 
ages to place a large percentage of the juveniles in 
part-time jobs thereby reducing crime, then the 
command'ifr might count up the hours of person- 
nel time which continue to be used in this impor- 
tant program. He may then suggest that keeping 
that program going is essential to keeping the 
crime rate down and that the job placement work 
should be considered a legitimate part of his 
team's workload. The department probably 
should consider that such work is as important as 
many of the police service calls. 

G. Informing the Department 

The team commander is responsible for in- 
forming the department about his team s success- 
ful programs and about significant aspects of his 
team's operations. 

Successful programs. 

When a team develops an innovative program 
that works, the team commander should inform 
the department of what has been done. If he 
communicates effectively, the program will be a 
credit to him and his team; and other command- 
ers will be able to consider adapting his ideas for 
their own use. 

A projea report should be filed whenever the 
team commander becomes convinced that he has 
a program that is a success. The report should 
contain: 

• A statement of the problem to which the 
project was addressed, including enough rele- 
vant information about the problem for an- 
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other team to decide whether to use the project 
or to estimate its chance of success 

• A description of the project so that other teams 
would be able to implement it 

• A description of the anli involved in imple- 
menting the project, including both personnel 
time and money or equipment (be sure to 
mention whether the personnel time can be 
scheduled around service calls or requires spe- 
cial scheduling) 

• A description of the benefits of the project, 
including the source of information about the 
benefits (e.g., three letters of citizen com- 
mendation, survey of 100 citizens on one busi- 
ness street, reported crime data in team area 
and in similar areas in the city during the same 
period of time) and the team commander's 
degree of confidence in the successfulness of the 
program (state reservations about the accuracy 
of the dat^) 

• The team commander's judgment about what 
other kinds of neighborhoods might benefit 
from the program. 

The report should be brief. One or more members 
of the team should read it and edit it to make it 
more clearly understandable and to offer sugges- 
tions for improving it. 

If a team has tried to implement a program 
suggested by another team commander, the team 
should file a report with the other commander so 
that he can revise his original report with the new 
experience in mind. If the problem was identical, 
he should say so. If the problem or any procedures 
differed, he should say so. If the costs or benefits 
were different, he should say so. The object is to 
let the original team commander make the origi- 
nal report more useful to the department — 
whether the additional experience makes the pro- 
ject look more useful or less useful. In a profes- 
sional department, a commander should not be 
overly worried about offending the originator of a 
project by submitting information that suggests 
limitations on the original program's usefulness. 
The presentation should be diplomatic but 
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sliDuUi iiuludc all relevant tacts. l\iilure to file a 
report may cause other ream coinmaiuiers to im- 
plement taulty programs or to implement ^okk\ 
programs improperly. 

2, l iuim o/n riiti'oNs. 

The general rule on int'ormin^ the department 
about team operations is to be aware ot what the 
team's supervisor considers important. It the 
team is to have the support ot' its supervisor, it 
must pert'orm according to his expectations. A 
team commander should int'orm his supervisor 
about: 

• The team's p)als and objectives and the pur- 
poses ot all continuing programs 

• Outstanding successes or failures — he should 
not make t! e supervisor discover tailurcs, 
which are mevitable, but should int'orm him 
and discuss methods of preventing the failures 
from recurring 

• Major chan^'es in team procedures in advance 
of implementatio'u and inform the supervisor 
about all si^nitlciuit (bur not major) changes 
after they have b'.en put into practice 

• Any question for which the supervisor's expe- 
rience may help to develop a better solution 

• Anything that happens about which the super- 
visor mi^ht be asked questions by his su|K'rvi- 
sor. 

The hardest part of communicating with a 
su^x-rvisor concerns the problems which he or 
other department officials may be causing tor a 
team. Sometimes an official is sufficiently broad- 
miiided ti) accept direct self-criticism and a direct 
approach may be appropriate. Other times it may 
be possible to communicate a problem tactfully, 
perhaps by suggesting a new '^project" which 
would change the supervisor's method of relating 
to the team. At still other times, communication 
would be fruitless and, in the interest of success- 
ful communication on other issues, the team 
commander should bury liis feelings and suffer in 
silence. 

There may be times when other members of 



the department should be called directly so that 
problems may be resolved informally (rather than 
through the chain of command). For example* if 
the vehicle dispatcher appears to be too loose in 
applying dispatch guidelines, resulting in ream 
members being sent out of the neighborhood too 
often, the team commander should be tree to 
speak directly to the dispatcher. He should not 
communicate with the dispatcher's supervisi)r 
unless absolutely necessary. The case should be 
presented tactfully but |K'rsuasively — using tan- 
gible evidence collected from recent dispatch ex- 
perience. Similarly, if other officials have at- 
tempted to issue orders to team members in 
conflict with the commander's directions, the 
other officials should be talked to directly. The 
team commander should not assume that he has a 
complete version of the facts until he has talked 
to the other official. Also, he should not assume 
that the conflict is intentional — it may be the 
result of the other official's ignorance about the 
team commander's policies. The commander's 
supervisor should be involved in problems with 
other officials only if the commander is unable to 
bring about a friendly resolution by himself or if 
there is some special reason to think that a 
friendly resolution is unlikely. For example, if a 
particular official (not the commander's supervi- 
sor) is regularly interfering with the team's poli- 
cies, the commander should inform his supervi- 
sor. 

3. Effectiveness of team members. 

In evaluating team members, the commander 
ordinarily should follow the standard procedures 
required by the department. If the procedures 
seem inadequate, he should make specific sugges- 
tions for improving them. As in any other sys- 
tem, ho/^'ever, there may be exceptions. For ex- 
ample, an tifflcer may suddenly develop a series of 
related problems that should not wait for the 
standard evaluation time. An obvious example 
would be a rash of independent complaints that 
the officer had threatened each of the complain- 
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ants Aitli ii ^un without provocation. Occasion- 
ally, an ottuer may do sDincthin^ so outstanding 
that the ream comnKiiulcr wouKi like to com- 
menci him to his supervisor immediately. Some- 
times an officer may insist on working even 
thougfi Ik- has a serious illness, arc! the team 
commander may prefer to have him take leave in 
order to recuperate. 

The team commander is responsible tor start- 
ing disciplinary procedures when warranted. At a 
lower leNel, the team commander and other team 
members may apply informal sanctions (disap- 
proval, a verl)al warning or assignment to un- 
wanted tours or duties). For more serious prob- 
lems, he may request his supervisor to impose 
sanctions, perhaps m the form of a transfer. For- 
mal disciplinary procedures should be instituted 
in all cases inv.nving repeated misbehavior of a 
serious nature or in a single incident involving 
grave misbehavior, such ius accepting a bribe or 
using deadly force without adequate justification. 

H. Setting Enforcement Priorities 

L Investigations vs. street stops* 

Community relations must become the con- 
cern of every team member. The easiest context 
in which to apply that standard is when the team 
member is giving service that has been requested 
or is engaged i'l an informal contact. The princi- 
ple is alsi) applicable when a team member is 
deciding how to investigate a suspicious person or 
how to treat a "borderline" crime. 

The ream '•ommandcr should design hij> pro- 
gram: 

• To rely as little as possible on street stops 

• To relv as much as possible on increasing the 
rtow ot information from the public and using 
that information to prevent crime and make 
arrests. 

Time spent on street stops could be spent on 
ipvcsrigative activity. Street stops may cause fric- 
tion with the Community. Invesriganve activity, 
which may have as high or higher pa\oft in 
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arrests, is much less likely to cause friction with 
the community. The question is not, simply; Are 
street stops a justifiable tactic? The questii^n is; 
Should investigation take priority over street 
stops as an effective use of team time? 

Fven if street stops may sometimes prove effec- 
tive in the short run, a strategy built on street 
stops is likely to increase community opposition. 
A strategy built on investigations is more likely 
to build community cooperation. 

2. Pf^iice discretion. 

Man times in the life of a police officer, he will 
have to decide whether to make an arrest or to 
treat the offense as non-criminaL For example, in 
a family fight the line between assault and per- 
missible behavior is extraordinarily hard to draw. 
A neighborhood team policeman should be aware 
ot these difficult discretionary choices, should 
make reasoned decisions, and should not auto- 
matically treat something as a crime simply be- 
cause it -fits the textbook definition. A policeman 
is a representative of government. If he regularly 
treats normal behavior as criminal, he may con- 
tribute to an atmosphere of repression in which 
the police are considered the enemy. Even though 
an officer may be "only doing his duty," he may 
be seen as part of a system which separates hus- 
bands from wives and children from parents. To 
reduce the validity of this community perception, 
the officer should treat people as criminals only 
when their acts are serious enough to demand 
criminal treatment. Crimes committed by adults 
against strangers usually deserve criminal treat- 
ment. Crimes against loved ones sometimes do 
not. 

There is an added reason for restraint in the 
criminaliiiation of behavior. Increased prosecu- 
tion ot less serious criminal cases may interfere 
with the investigation and prosecution of more 
serious criminal cases. Time spent on one type of 
case will not be spent on the other. Citizens 
irritated by petty prosecutions may be less likely 
to cooperate in serious cases. Furthermore, less 
serious cases will add to the court backlog. This 
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will increase the delay in prosecuting serious 
cases. The team shouUi assist the court by not 
unnecessarily cluttering its docket with less seri- 
ous cases. 

J. Reftrrifh rs. arrest. 

In developing his plan, the team commander 
has been ur^ed to list available governmental and 
community resources (see p. 87). The reason for 
this list is to enable the team to make reasonable 
decisions about what to uo with neighborhood 
problems. U\ tor example, there are dru^ addicts 
in the area, thr team can wait for them to commit 
crimes and arrest them, or it can attempt to 
reduce crime by getting them treatment. Even it 
the addicts continue to commit crimes, the com- 
munity may be better off if they commit fnnr 
crimes while in treatment. Not i)nly may rhe 
community He better off because of the treatment 
pro^^ram, but the police workload may also be 
reduced — by anticipating a crime problem and 
taking advance measures rather than waiting tor 
the crimes to materialize. 

There is an added reason for vmphasizin^; the 
use of treatment resources. For some individuals, 
who have not become hardened criminals, the 
prison or Cv^rrecrinnal institution m-iy be an edu- 
cation in crime, contributing to the .^riousness of 
their future offenses rather than "rehabilitating" 
them. For that reason, the one-time offender 
probably should be diverted from the criminal 
justice system, which can be reserved tor ottenses 
so serious that sixitty insists on taking retribu- 
tmn and on making that individual serve as an 
example from which others may learn. The otticer 
sht>uld be aware that prisons, at present, may 
only be justified because of their deterrent effect 
on people outsitie the prisons. Given the state ot 
the "ci^rrcctional arts,*' the imprisoned individual 
usually must be c«jnsidered a person whose act is 
so bad that he is being //^n/ as an example by 
svKiery. Imprisonment tor the benefit or rehabili- 
tation of the prisoner is largely a myth at present. 
Diverting individuals into treatment has the 
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same advantage for the riminal jusrice system as 
diKS exercising; pH)lice discretion by not making; 
an arrest. It undo^js court calendars. It also 
makes Mnu e available in prisons to house hard- 
eneii w'vrs. The officer who funnels these 
serioi. 's out (/f the criminal justice system in 
appropriate ways has made a contribution to the 
effectiveness of the whole system, 

4 Comnmnity groups and 'the media. " 

The entire section on commr.niry relations has. 
so far. failed to mention community meetings, 
school programs or public relations releases. This 
is intentional. While team commanders should 
use such programs, within limits, they are not 
rhe n^ost imporra-- part of a community relations 
progi .m. More significant citiiien impressions are 
formed during everyday operations than can ever 
be formed in a public relations campaign. 

Public relations efforts can serve an important 
purpose, however. They can advertise the readi- 
ness of the police to respond to citizen informa- 
tion. It ca.i provide citizens with a telephone 
number to call to reach thvir team commander, 
they will have a more personal feeling than just 
calling "the police." They cm call il t com- 
mander by name if his name is publicized. 

Community relations also can advertise the 
need for volunteers tt> serve as "auxiliary police" 
or as clerical aids in the stationhouse. Extra re- 
sources can always be used by a resourceful com- 
mander. who will fit the tasks to the capabilities 
of the volunteers. Of course, volunteers may 
sometimes be more trouble than they are worth, 
and those particular volunteers should be discour- 
aged from continuing to ""help."" But resourceful 
team commanders can make effective use ot vol- 
unteers as: 

• Translators, riding with officers in patrol tar.-. 

• L'nanned guards for meetings that police liave 
insiifficienr resources to patrol theni.selves 
(getting authorization for responsible civilians 
:o have police walkie-talkies may increa.se the 
nie.iningfiilness of these guards) 
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• Investigators, particularly on cases which rc- 
ciuirc extensive tn<irwurk which the team can- 
not afforJ to condiut ami which other units of 
the department also would not haiidle 

• (Jlerks for the stationhouse 

• Speakers at community nieetinus- - to inform 
other civilians about the police team pro^'ram 
and the need for cooper»ition 

• Liaison officers, to or^^ml<e meeting's with po- 
tentially hostile groups which mi^ht he less 
likely to respond .veli if the police talked to 
them tlirectly (< ivilians with speci»d -eco^Mii- 
tion ia the community may he m');^^ effective 
i"; thi. activity) 

• Trainers, ^M>'in^' courses at team meetings or in 
th.e police academy or just helping the team 
comri »nder in developing his curriculum 

• Researchers, helping' to compile information 
ahout iiKai >:overnmental (-r private treatment 
pro^'rams or other resources of potential value 
to the team 

• Intormants, who may infiltrate groups of 
known criminals (the team commander may 
use (-art ot his hud^at to pay some informants) 

• C,'iime analysts, searching for patterns amon^ 
the crimes commf'ted in the area. 

The team comi^\ui.ler must hudi:et time to re- 
cruit civilians and to train ami supervise them. If 
he directs his effo. ts caret'ullv, he prohahly can 
locate citizens who w ill ^Mve of their time on d 
re>:iilar basis and who may have skills which will 
coni[Meinent the skills o:' team members. 

5. hifiouitit t soltitiopts. 

One ot the roost effective ways to solve a 
community f^roblem is to "please everyone." I'or 
example, a civic association objects to juveniles 
'han^-inu' i)ut** on a corner ami tuirt fii: a busi- 
nessman's profits. In one situation, the } oi^lem 
was resolved by the businessman chan^Mi.i; his 
prodr.r line sli^'luly and developing' a thriving' 
bus M CSS usini: the kids as customers. This con- 
vert -il a nuisance into an asset. Similarly, jack 
W'ebl^ ill a recent television show conviiueil 
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the people holding a "noisy party" to invite the 
neighbor who made the complaint to join the 
party. 

Sometin,es it is impossible to please everyi ne 
but a compromise Cifn be wor';ed out. Instead of 
having kids make r« ise in die street at all hours 
of the day, the te.im commander may be able to 
anange with them to accept an arrangement to 
have a "play.itreet" officially declared for a part of 
the dav. If kids turn on water hydrants, arrange- 
ments can be made to fit them with spray caps for 
a portion of the day, thereby preserving water 
pressure for flre-flghting purposes. 

Sometimes the team commander will need to 
work hanl to solve a problem. F')r example, kids 
may be causing trouble because of a lack of 
recreational facilities or a lack of jobs. I** .he 
commander is convinced that rhe problem can be 
attacked as a recreational or job problem he 
might develop a prog ri. in in wiiich he joins tht 
hi(h in ir/^uing with city govern bent to provide 
the needed services. Similarly, if ambulance ser- 
vice is noticeably inadec|uaie, the team com- 
mander can greatly increase police credibility i^y 
joining community groups in arguing for this 
reform. If demonstrations or protests are planned, 
the team comm»inder can assist in securing neces- 
.sary permits and arranging for a route so that a 
negative confrontation caii be avoided. 

Of coutse. the conmiander should use his dis- 
creiion in the causes he picks, his metiiods of 
argument and- tiepending on rhe |>otenrial deli- 
cacy of Mie situation— how he should inform liis 
supervisors about his intended actions. Some de- 
partments may prefer ncve»" to aclv<K»ite a citi/en 
cause against other briuuhes of'government. Otii- 
ers may develop a policy on this issue. Still others 
may decide on a case-by-case *\isis. 

1. Success as a I cani (-ommandiT 

(A)nsKlering all his obligations, a successful 
ream commander must be a first rate administra- 



tor. He must solve many problems, deal with 
many people, ami esrahlish pjlicie? concern !ti^ 
politically sensitivci|i!cst ions, lliest tasks are U)t 
ordinarily performed by any low-level police ad- 
ministrator. They call tor i|ualities citizens do njt 
i^tten think ot as occurring in puliic dej^artin nts 
However, as any consuliant who has worked with 
police for lon^ can testify, there are capable offi- 
cials in every department. The theory of team 
policing; is that officials will rise to the expanded 
challenge of a team commander's job. 

Every newly appointed team lommander 



should be aware that he must prove himself in his 
challen^»in^ position. His department should be 
patient with him as he adjusts to the unaccus- 
tomed working* environment. But he will be 
reijuired to show pru^jress. If he does not tultill 
his respimsibilities, then the department sliouid 
provide inservice training or find another official 
who can do the job. If the department does not 
have the quality of officials which it thinks it 
needs, then it must develop personnel pro^»rams 
(including recruiting, lateral entry, and increased 
pay) to upgrade its officers. 
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CHAPTER VIL PLANNING A BUDGET 



Th« mafor piobtom Is to asturt that coat aatlmataa 
includa all ralavant coata. Thia la probably tha ma)or 
waaknaaa In coat aatlmataa currtntly providad In 
00 vof nmanL 
-^ry atalJ 

The authors would like to be able to provide 
neighborhood ream policing bud^^ccs, applicable 
to different sized police departments. However, 
such budgets would be misleailing because they 
could not anticipate everything a department 
might do to tailor neighborhood team policing to 
its own needs — derx*nding on the characteristics 
of its community and the quality ot its personnel. 
In some departments, the only costs of neighbor- 
hood t<:am policing N\ill be the planning effort, 
the shifting around of available resources and 
oth^T transitional expenses. In other departments 
there may be a requirement for more officers, 
more officials, more equipment and a variety of 
other items of expense. To some extent these 
expenses may have been called for r^f^an/ltss of 
team policing but the process of plannmg may be 
the trigger which makes the department decide to 
act. 

Instead of providing a "suggested budget/' 
which would be different for every department, 
this chapter will: 

• Discuss a mtihod of budgeting 

• Present a sample list of categories and 
items which should be considered for 
inclusion in a budget. 

A. A Budget Method 

The basic budgeting method suggested in this 
chapter is to consider major program alttrputit ts. 
For each program area (e.g.. implementation 

• pTttittiul Htv^ufti EiulkUtt'fn /-.f \:Mt J'i.i I ..;/ O 'tt*tr'.tnt O///. 
Harry Hairv. RuhifJ NX'mnir jth\ Ofjuilti I i>k < NX*.iNMjn>;fnn. 0 < Thf 
Urban Ifntifufp. ly^^). p HH 
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plan, training and education, number ut team 
members) at least three alternatives should be 
described, including high, medium and low 
budget alternatives. 

The department should not adopt the lowest 
budget alternative until it has decided that the 
more expensive program is not so much better 
that it is worth the increased costs. Conversely, 
che most expensive program also should not be 
i'dopted merely because the funds are available. 
In the public interest, the department should 
decide whether the expensive program is good 
enough to justify its high price. Money not spent 
in one program area often can be spent in an- 
other. 

As a sample of how this "budget option" proc- 
ess might work, the table on page 105 presents a 
hypothetical example of budget options for one 
aspect of team policing (implementation). 

/. Beware of duplication. 

In preparing budget options, be careful imr ro 
include tne same item in two programs. The 
sample budget h)r "implementation" includes 
"overtime pay for team meetings" substqutnt ro 
implementation of the program. The reason tor 
including subsequent year costs as an implemen- 
tation expense in the high and mcxlerate i.ost 
options is that paid overtime, once started, is 
hard to discontinue. If the department adopts 
these options, however, then it should not dupli- 
cate this item in any other program (e.g., the 
item should not be duplicateil in a special pro- 
gram to provide paiti overtime to givr team 
commantiers tlexibility in scheduling team meet- 
ings sidhstijutnt to implementation of the pro-, 
gram). On the other hand, if the high cost option 
alternative is rejected, then consideration should 
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TABLE VIM. Budg«t Optlpnt: Imptomtntatlon of t«am policing 



{Sample on//— Costs are not valid 'or any deparlment. 
Options are not intended to be complete). 



Program Description 



A High Cost Option 
1. Ten-member task force for 
planning, provide substitutes 
for all officials (sergeant or 
above) assigned from districts 
to the task force 



2 Add ten trainers, including 
five new employees, plan to 
create permanent slots. 



3 Paid overtime for ten meet* 
mgs (prior to program tncep* 
tion) 

4 TOTAL 
High Option 

B. Moderate Cost Option 

1 Ten-member task force for 
planning; hire two new officials: 
require task force members to 
spend 30-50'*o of t^ieir time on 
prectnct duties 

2 Add five tratners. including 
three new employees 



3 Paid overtime for some team 
meetings ipnor to inception). 



4 TOTAL 
Moderate Option 

C Low Cost Option 

1 Ten-member task force for 
planning, require task force 
members and others to com* 
piete operational assignments 
plus cover the task force 

2 Five trainers hired as part of 
regular hirmg or reassigned 
from patrol 



Fxpi nses 

(Thousands of dollars) 



Other Costs 



Benefits 



Year 
One 



Yea' 
Two 



Years 1- 
5 

(Total)' 



$320 $100 $ 420 



$400 



S 20 



$740 



$100 



$200 



$ 10 



$420 $2,210 

$ 21 $ 110 

S541 $2,740 

-0- $ 100 

S210 $1,315 



S 11 



$ 55 



$310 $221 $1,470 



Since additional officials 
would be appointed immedi- 
ately, there might be more 
officials than needed in Year 
Two. (The excess could be 
raduced through normal attri- 
tion in the deprnnf)ent.) 
FiekJ personnel will need to 
educate the trainers. At firsL 
team commanders may find 
that they have more assist* 
ance than thtiy want. 
Jealousy of nonteam person- 
nel. Need to continue over- 
time pay in later years. 
Top command officials will 
need to spend substantial 
time. 

Some extra burden on other 
officials to take up slack for 
task force officials. Some risk 
that task force officials will 
spend less tin>e than needed. 
Would permit good training 
support and would permit 
keeping the trainers m the 
departnrwnt for an extended 
time. 

Some jealousy of nonteam 
personnel. Reduced flexibility 
of scheduling meetings. 
Some risk commanders will 
not schedule non-overtime 
meetings. 

Top command officials will 
need to spend substantial 
time. 

Members may slight task 
force work. Non-members 
may feel imposed upon by 
increased workload. 



Less competence m training 
group (no highly paid ex- 
perts). Some reduction of 
personnel available for other 
purposes. 



Replacing officials wouU per- 
mit the districts to continue 
normal operations and permit 
task force members to spend 
full time on the project. 

WoukJ provide excellent train- 
ing support and woukJ permit 
keeping the trainers in the 
department for an extended 
time. 

Ease of scheduling team 
meetings. Extra pay for offi- 
cers. 



Task force officials would 
keep in touch with operations 
and communicate with patrol 
personnel. 



Will give department opportu- 
nity of observing how difficult 
it is to hold non-overtime 
meetings. 



Less jealousy of task force 
members because everyone 
woukj share in the heavy op- 
erational burden. Increased 
communication with task 
force. 

Less resistance to trainers 
because of high salaries or 
status. 
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TABLE VII-1. Budgtt Options: Impltmtntatlon of ttam poMcing (Continptd) 



{Sample on/y— Costs are not walid for any department. 
Options are not intended to be complete). 



Program Descrption 



Expenses 

(Thousands of dollars) 

Year Year Years 1- 

One Two 5 

(Total)' 



3. No paid overtime for team 
mMtings (prior to inception). 

4. TOTAL 
Low Option 



Other Costs 



Benefits 



Less involvement of officers 
in the planning process. 
Top command officials will 
need to spend substantial 
time. 



•TWs total includes expenses, if any. for Years 3 through 5. none of which is shown on the table. In some cases, it has been 
assumed that expenses will decline from Year Two and in others that inflation or other factors will incroase costs. 



be given to implementing a program of paid 
overtime for team meetings in subsequent years. 

2. Beware of omissions. 

Be sure to include all costs. Cost elements 
often omitted include: 

• Employee fringe benefit costs directly associ- 
ated with program salaries and wages 

• Increases in costs due to inflation or the need 
to give pay increases in future years 

• Costs incurred in recruiting, selecting, and 
training new personnel 

• Possible costs relating to the use of land, 
buildings, and other facilities which seem free 
to the program but may imply some type of 
additional rental incurred or rental income lost 
because of the program's use of the facilities. 
Also be sure to estimate the amount of twie 

which different programs will cost personnel. 
The volume of tasks and paperwork required of 
all police officials is a serious concern, and no new 
program should be adopted without considering 
the additional burden which it will cause person- 
nel. Such costs reduce the time personnel will 
have to perform other tasks. Consideration should 
be given to whether the newly assigned tasks are 
sufficiently important to deserve the attention 
required. 
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B. Consider all Programs 

Throiighout this book, many suggestions have 
been made about different aspects of a neighbor- 
hood team policing program. Each of the sugges- 
tions may Se considered as a separate project, and 
a department may attempt to estimate the costs 
and benefits of each. In some cases, a suggestion 
may result in a net cost saving — such as the 
assignment of civilian clerks to replace more 
highly paid uniformed officers. Other sugges- 
tions may release centralized resources for use in 
the patrol function, increasing the flexibility and 
responsiveness of neighborhood team units with- 
out increasing the police budget. Still other sug- 
gestions, like the purchase of walkie-talkies for 
patrol officers, will entail obvious expense. Only 
after all programs arc considered will the depart- 
ment be able to estimate net costs either in the 
first year of the program or in each of the subse- 
quent years. First year costs may be higher than 
subsequent year costs because of expenses in- 
volved in program implementation. 

To stimulate the planning process, a list of 
"items to consider" has been prepared. This list, 
which follows in Table VII-2, is not intended to 
be exhaustive; and the grouping of items into 
categories is arbitrary. Planning officers should 
consider all programs which the department is 
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iindcrfaki!\i: d. ..s considering; aiul sliouUl duidc programs which would be undertaken re'^W/e'JJ of 
how they relate (i» (earn pohi ni^. Then they can team puHcin^, pro>;rams which are Neassary be- 
make a truly complete list ot projects related, cause of team policing, and programs which are 
either directly or indirectly, to the nei^yhborhood iksirahlt because of team policing?. These dassifi- 
teaiii policing concept. I'or internal planning cations involve decisions which relate to the par- 
purposes, an ettort should be made to distm^uish ticular needs of each department. 

TABLE VII-2. Htmt to contldtr In • budgtt 

{Sample only. This list is intended to suggest ideas.) 
PERSONNEL 

• Minority recruiting (as an aid to comrnunity relations) 

• Improved selection and promotion standards 

• Incentive pay (to recognize achievement without requiring promotion to supervisor) 

• Specialist concept (to permit advancement by acquiring a specialty) 

• More officers (as the result of a manpower study) 

• More clerical personnel (to relieve officers of tasks nbt requiring their professional skills) 

• More tramers and training consultants (In-service training program) 

• More crime analysts, planners or collators 

• More supervisors (as the rasuit of a study of the officer/supervisor ratio) 

• Training for auxiliary police 

• Academic leave or scholarship program (for upgrading team members) 

• Assigning detectives to teams 

• Reducing the size of centralized units 

• Designing new personnel evaluation procedures 

• Overtime pay for follow-up investigations or team meetings 

• Hiring community service officers 

PLANNING 

• Planning task force (assignment of members, clerical support) 

• Crime analysis system 

• Neighborhood team computer-assisted manpower allocation system 

• Studies of team size, appropriate definition of neighborhoods 

• Evaluation 

• Study of resources available for police referrals 

• Study uf waste-time spent by officers in court 

• Study of possible use of telephone or mail dispositions of some requests for service. 

COMMUNICATION 

• Walkie-talkies 

• Improved transmitting capability to reach walkie-talkies efficiently 

• Retraining of dispatch personnel 

• Revising dispatch procedures and. if necessary, related computer software 

• Revising sector" boundaries to coincide with neighborhoods 

TR NSPORTATION 

• More vehicles, particularly unmarked vehicles needed for flexible field operations 

• Scooters 

• Bicycles 

PUBLIC RELATIONS 

• Printing pamphlets on request of team commanders 

• Providing team commanders with access to the media 

FIELD OPERATIONS 

• Coordinating team commanders 

• Developing format for team commander reports 

• Determining method of supervising team commanders (precinct organization) 

• increased responsiveness to requests of team commanders and middle rr^nagers 

ADMINISTRATION 

• Decentralized Budgeting 
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APPENDIX A. INFORMAL GUIDELINES FOR 
NEIGHBORHOOD TEAM POLICING 



ADAPTED FROM GUIDELINES ORIGINALLY PREPARED FOR 
THE DETROIT POLICE DEPARTMENT (NOVEMBER 27, 1970) 



\( )Tl Thvsr ^uh\v\\m-s .irt (^rcsi-Mti i! .is .ui fX.iincK- «»l Minplc uiht.U t»m.{l >:uuli luu'^ ni.iv In- .Ir.iwn up 

*h M^ipuJ t • ^hi HiiJ -f .i>{\ Ji/>.it:>Ktnt (Kiiilfliiu N nIm'uIi! ri««»>:iii/i rxistnii: pr.u I's .uul slinul'l ht .ul.ipli-il 
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ARTICLE I 



ARTICLE III 



Name of Guidelines 

These Guidelines shall be reterred to as the 
Guidelines tor Neighborhood Team Policing. 



ARTICLE II 
Definitions 

Section I. Neighborhood: 

The Neighborhood is the area over which a 
Team Commander exercises authority and takes 
responsibility on a 24-hour basis. 
Section 2. Team Commander; 

The Team Commander is a Lieutenant who has 
been designated to be responsible tor a Neighbor- 
hood and a Neighborhood Team. 
Section Neighborhood Team; 

The Neighborhood Team shall consist of all 
otficers and otflcials who are regularly assigned to 
the Neighborhood and are supervised by or re- 
sponsible to the Team Commander. 
Section 4. Neighborhood Officer: 

A Neighborhood Officer is any Officer who is a 
member of the Neighborhood Team or who is 
assigned to work within the Neighborhood* 
Section 5. Team Detectives: 

A Team Detective is a Detective who is regu- 
larly assigned to the Neighborhood Team. 
Section 6. Supervisor (staff): 

Any individual who is responsible for another 
individual is a supervisor. (All individuals di- 
rectly or indirectly responsible to a supervisor ure 
members of the supervisor's staff.) 
Section 7. Emergency: 

An emergency is: (I) a Part I crime in progress, 
(2) a Part 1 crime reported to the police within 
five minutes of its completion, (3) any incident, 
including a civil disorder, in which rhe police 
may be able to save life or limb, or (4) any 
incident which the dispatcher decides requires 
immediate attention. 
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Effect of These Guidelines 

Section L 

All applicable rules, orders or regulations of 
the Department shall apply unless they are con- 
tradicted by the letter or spirit of these guide- 
lines, which shall then take precedence. 

Section 2. 

The Team Cornmander, subject to correction 
by his supervisors, shall be responsible for inter- 
preting these Guidelines, 
Section 3 • 

Any supervisor may nullify or amend any 
interpretation made by his staff pursuant co Sec- 
tion 2 of this Article. 



ARTICLE IV 

Power to Suspend These Guidelines 

Section I . 

The Team Commander or any of his supervi- 
sors shall have the power to suspend or modify 
the effect of any part or all of these Guidelines 
providing that he believes that there is a convinc- 
ing reason to do so. Notice of action taken by a 
supervisor pursuant to this Section shall be given 
directly to the Team Commander as soon as is 
reasonably possible. Notice of action taken by a 
Team Commander pursuant to this section shall 
be given to his supervisor as soon as reasonably 
possible. 
Section 2. 

Any person suspending these Guidelines shall 
notify the Chief, orally or in writing (notice shall 
be given within a reasonable time, considering 
the nature of the suspension which has been 
ordered) of the reason for the suspension. If oral 
notice is given, it should be followed by written 
notice within a reasonable time. In no event 
should more than seven days pass before the 
written notice required by this section is received 
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by the (.hict. (iopics ot the written notice shall be 
ilistributeil to all supervisors ot the iiuliviclual 
who has suspcnJcU the Ciuitlelines. 

ARTICLE V 

Team Commau(ier 

Stition I. Ordinary Hours: 

Ordinarily, the Team Commantler shall be tree 
to determine the hours during which he will 
work. However, he must be on duty or otticially 
account tor his time (sick leave, furlough, etc.) 
for at least as many hours each month as are 
required ot Officials ot his rank. The Teani (^om- 
nuinder shall notify the department when he 
commences a lour of duty and shall complete and 
submit an activity report each time he concludes 
a {x-riod of* active duty. 

SfU'tiofi 2. Keeping Team Members Informed: 

The Team Commander shall be responsible tor 
assuring that each member of his Neighborhood 
Team is aware of all orders and regulations which 
affect him as of the start of each of his tours of 
duty. The Team Commander may provide tor any 
reasonable system, including written notice, 
which will provide for Team Patrolmen to be 
aware of outstanding orders. 
Stitton J. Informing the Team Commander: 

The Team Commander, whether or not he is 
on duty, is responsible tor all the activities of the 
Neighborhood Team. Team members are respon- 
sible for reporting to the Team Commander all 
incidents in which they experience serious ditti- 
culties. 

All officials are responsible tor reporting to a 
Team Commander any exceptional actions, 
whether exceptionally good or bad, taken by any 
member of his team. 

Suction 4. Evaluations, Complaints and Merito- 
rious Action Reports: 

The Team (Commander shall be responsible for 
filing personnel reports for every member ot ihe 
Neighborhood Team. The Team (Commander 
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shall be responsible tor iiuestigating and recom- 
mending action with respect to the pertormaiue 
of any Team Member in any situation in which 
there has been a tornuil grievance. The Team 
('ommander also shall tile a report stating his 
opinion about the beliavior of any member ot the 
Team in any situation in which an otticer ot the 
Department has intormed the (Commander that a 
member of his Team has pertormed questionably 
or inadequately. The (Commander shall tile re- 
ports on .he meritorious conduct ot any Team 
member. 

Siitinfi 5. Quarterly Reports: 

On the last day of every third month, the 
Team Commander shall file a written report to 
his immediate supervisor with enough copies tor 
the supervisor to distribute to other members of 
his statt or to his su(X'rvisors. One copy ot the 
report shall be given to tlie Coordinator tor 
Neighborhood Team Policing. This report 
should describe the activities of the Neighbor- 
hood Team and the ci)nditions of the Neighbor- 
hood. It should note problems which have been 
faced, should discuss changes in prcK'edures, and 
should discuss methods of improving the opera- 
tion of the Team, or the Department. The pur- 
pose of this re{M)rt is to improve operations. It 
shall not contain derogatory information about 
any otficer and it shall not be used for the purpose 
of evaluating any member of the Team. Members 
ot the Team are responsible tor making construc- 
tive suggestions for inclusion in this report. 

StctitiN 6. Work Scheilules and Assignments: 

Considering all relevant intbrmation, includ- 
ing the pattern of crime aiul emergency activity 
whicii has occurred in the Neighborhood, tlie 
Team Commander shall be responsible tor sug- 
gesting to his supervisor the assignment ot Team 
Members to serve during those hours which he 
reasonably believes are likely to control crime aiul 
to serve the Neighborhootl. Work scheilules, 
subjec t to revision because of untoreseen circum- 
stances, must be [lied at least two weeks betore 



&vy take* ctVcct and, subject to revision, shnuld be 
tiled at least one tiioruli in advance. 

Team MtMnbers may be re<.|uired, at the recom- 
mendation of the Team Commander, to work 
either in uniform or in plain clothes. Providing 
they are prt)perly licensed and trained, the Team 
Commander may require them to ride in marked 
or unmarked cars or sciH)ters, to perform toot 
patrol duties, or to perform a mixture o{ such 
assignments on any tour of duty. They may also 
be recjuired to investigate crime, to meet with 
particular individuals designated by the Team 
Commander, to appear at meetinijs, or to (x*r- 
form other special duties determined by theTeam 
(-ommander. 
Stction 7. Transfers: 

Any Team Member who desires to transfer out 
luthe Team shall notify the Team Commander of 
his desire to be assigned to other duties. No 
voluntary transfer shall be considered or approved 
until a written statement of reasons has been filed 
with the Team Commander. 
Section S. Crime Information: 

The Team Commander shall be responsible for 
obtaining copies of and knowing the contents ot 
available reports concerning the amount and na- 
ture of crime which has taken place in the Neigh- 
borhood. 

Section 9. Conditions in the Neighborhood: 

The Team Commander shall develop a reasona- 
ble method for keeping the Team informed of 
conditions which may be important to them in 
the performance of their duties. Such conditions 
shall include crimes which have recently oc- 
curred, and information which lias come to the 
notice of the Team Commander or another Team 
Member and which may be useful in preventing 
or controlling crime or providing policr service. 
Other administrative divisions shall cooperate 
with the Team Commander in reasonable re- 
quests made in fulfillment of these duties. 
Section 10. Special Programs: 

The Team Commander shall have a sfx-cial 
responsibility to assist |XH)ple within the (Com- 



mand Territory who are addicted to hard drugs 
and are involved in crime at least partly because 
of their drug involvement. The Team Com- 
mander also shall develop special programs to 
deal with local problems such as youth crime, 
recurrent family fights, and police-community 
tension. 

SatioPi 1 1 , Studies: 

The Team Commander may request, when he 
determines that such a request is reasonable, that 
the Department conduct, by itself or by hiring 
consultants, studies which may help improve the 
quality of police service within the Neighbor- 
hood. Requests for studies should be submitted 
through channels to the Commissioner. Unless 
the request is urgent, ir shall be contained in the 
Team Commander^s periodic report. 
Stcfion 12. Station Duties: 

The Team Commander shall be exempt from 
station duties but other officials and officers in 
the team shall share proportionately with other 
personnel in the performance of necessary but 
unwanted assignments. 

Seiuon Supervision of Team Commander: 

The Team Commander and other officers as- 
signed to the team continue to be responsible to 
their sujU'rvisors in those matters over which 
sufx-rvisors usually have authority. Supervisors 
may require that the Team Commander modify 
his i)perational plans as they direct. Supervisors 
are responsible for reading the reports of the 
Team Clommander, discussing the reports with 
him, encouraging him to initiate worthwhile 
programs, suggesting changes in operations, and 
commenting on the periodic reports of the Team 
Commander. 



ARTICLE VI 

Assistant Team Commanders 

The su{x*rvisi)r of the Team Commander shall 
designate three or four sergeants to serve as As- 
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sistiint Team (iommaiulcrs. These ottuers shali v 
responsible tor keeping themselves aware ot de- 
velopments within the Nei^jhhorhood and tor 
performing tasks delegated to them by the Team 
Commander. \X'hen the Team Commander is on 
turlou^h or on extended leave tor afiy reason, an 
Assistant Team (Commander desi^jnated by the 
Team Commander shall assume the powers and 
responsibihties ot' the Team (Commander. An As- 
sistant Team Commander shall prepare a written 
report on developments and policy changes in the 
Neighborhood during his service as Assistant 
Team Commander, and he shall submit that 
report to the Team Commander within three days 
ot the time that the Team Commander returns to 
regular duty. 



ARTICLE VII 

Team Detectives 

Team detectives are part ot the Neighborhood 
Team and are part ot the Teum Commander's 
staff. They shall perform continuing investiga- 
tions, assist in training Team Members, assist in 
reviewing arrest or investigation reports, or shall 
pertbrm any other duties assigned by the Team 
Commander. 



ARTICLE VIII 
Vacations 

The Team (Commander's application for a leave 
of absence is subject to review ami approval by his 
supervisor. Team members shall apply to the 
Team Commander for a leave ot absence, which 
shall be granted consistent with the seasonal 
needs of the Neighborhood, the available number 
of oftlcers. and the contlicting requests of other 
Team Members. 

I I \ 



ARTICLE IX 

Si4hstiti4te Team Members 

SeclioN I. (ihanges in Team Size: 

In his periodic report (see Article V, Section 
the Team Commander shall report the num- 
ber of men available to him for street duty. The 
I'.am Commander should consider the problems 
ir his Neighborhood and the number of person- 
nel available in the Department. If the Team 
Commander then determines that the regularly 
assigned field strength of the Team should be 
increased, then he is responsible for asking his 
superior officers for an increase in the number and 
for documenting the reasons for his request. The 
Commander shall, for similar reasons, be respon- 
sible for requesting that the size of his Team be 
reduced and he should dix'ument the reasons for 
that conclusion. 

Stctiofi 2, Substitute Oftlcers: 

if the Team experiences substantial changes in 
the number of officers on active duty due to 
injury, illness, or other reasons, then the Com- 
mander may request his supervisor to assign sub- 
stitute oftlcers to the Team (from other Teams) 
and, during periods of high manpower availabil- 
ity, he may inform his supervisor that members 
ot his Team are available for assignments to other 
Teams. 

Stciion v Rec|uest for Services of Special Unit: 
If the Commander has special information or 
special reasons for requesting additional man- 
power from centralized police units on particular 
days or for particular periods of time, he is re- 
sponsible for making an oral or written request 
for assistance of the centralized unit in the pet- 
formance of specified duties. Such a request 
should be discussed with his S'lpervisor who, if he 
believes that the request has merit, shall take the 
matter up with the appropriate unit. If the super- 
visor IS not available, the Team Commander may 
take the matter directly to the appropriate unit. 



ARTICLE X 

ReLitifoishiff I n Dis/hifi /H r 

Stitihfi I . Spcrial Status: 

Thv NiiijhhorhooJ shall hi- CDiisickTuI by the 
clispatLluT to ix- a spicial unir. So rh.ir piTsoiiiKl 
assi^:ncJ to Jispatih duty will have- ,i visible 
means ot riiiK niluTini; the spec iai status of the 
Nei^hborhooJ, that area shall he specially desig- 
nated on the ap[^n)priate (niaj^s) (display units) in 
the dispatch center. 

StCtinPi 2. Ordinarily Retain in Neighborhood: 

IJtiits assi^Ljneii to patrol within the Nei^hbor- 
ho(»vl shall nor ortlinarily be rec|uested to take 
runs outsidi- ot the Neighborhood. 
SiitinPi i. i.:\^.eption tor I'.nier^encies: 

It there in an incident which the dispatcher 
believeN to antwt>-t'/(i (as defined in Article IK 
Section ^) then the disp^itt her Wt/i require »iTeain 
member to leave the N'ei^chborhood to rake a run 
in another \ei^:hborhood. It the backlog on non- 
emergency runs is over one hour or it a contin- 
gency diNpatch plan is in ettect (see Article XV), 
then Team Members may be assigned to none- 
mergency runs out ot their Neighborhood. 
SiitinPi 4. Limitation on Lmergency Lxception: 

l:vtn It a Team Member could be dispatchetl to 
another territory pursuant to Section ^, such 
attion shall f/ot be taken it there are other sutti- 
cient *ivailable police resources about as close to 
the steiie ot the inculent as rhe Team NIember. 
Team Members always will be last to be dis- 
patched to an iiKident outside their Neighbor- 
IkhkI It there iire not eru)Ugh police resources 
available to handle an incident »idec|uately, then 
Team .Members who are in service may be dis- 
patched pursUiUU to Section v It lu) Team Mem- 
bers 111 service iire av.iilable to h*uHlle .U1 emer- 
gency, then Team Members assigned to non- 
emergeiKy calls niiiy be dispiitched. 
.Sri7/"'/ I-xtlushMi ot* Outside I'nits trom 

Neighborhoi )d: 

Poli'.t. iissigned t>urMde the Neighborhood 
.shall ih-f orvlinarily be given rufis into the .Neigh- 



borhood. However, if there is an mer^e'/zo (iis 
defined in Article II, Section 7) and all Team 
Members are on missions of such importance that 
they should not be reassigned (or if they cannot 
be contacted by radio), then the dispatcher may 
assign an outside unit to take a run intt) the 
Neighborhooel. 

SvitioN (). Fairness for Dispatchers: 

No dispatcher shall be subject to any discipli- 
nary procedures for occasional unintentional vio- 
lations of these Guidelines. 

SutioN "7. Record of Runs out of an Assigned 
Neighborhood: 

Each Team Member shall make a special indi- 
cation on his activity sheet if he is assigned to a 
run w hich takes him out of the Neighborhoods 
StctioPi H. Special Dispatcher Record: 

Hach dispatcher who assigns a unit from out- 
side ot the Command Territory to take a run 
within the Territory shall (place a RED X on the 
dispatch ticket) (make the appropriate machine 
entry) to indicate that an extrat)rdinary tlispatch 
has been made. 

Stctinu Informing Team Commanders of 
Runs: 

A copy of all incident or arrest reports related 
to rhe Neighborhood shouUl be furnished to that 
Neighborhood's Team Commander by the oftlcer 
completing the reports. The officer's immediate 
supervisor and Team (Commander shall be re- 
sponsible tor assuring that the priKedure set forth 
in this Section is tbilowed. 

ARTICLE XI 
Special Duties 

The Te*un Ikat (j)mmantier may authorize any 
1 eam Meniber to perlorm specitivil police iluties, 
during which time the Team Member ordinarily 
will be ret|uireil to carry a walkie-talkie. The 
Team (ionunander s monthly report will include 
a comi^lete summary ot the numl^er ot times, the 
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ami)imt ot time, anJ the reasons why members of 
the Team were so a.s.si^neil. 
Sa thn 2, 

A Team Member performing special duties 
shall notify the dispatcher of his status, including 
whether or nor he is carryini; a walkie-ralkic and 
what his specified duties are. 
Section ^ . 

Ordinarily, a Team Member who is perform- 
ing special duties shall not be assignc\i to any 
runs. If an fWrr^'f/zn (as defined m Article II, 
vSection 7) occurs, then Team Member carrying 
walkie-talkies may be assigned ro a run. 

No unit ixrrformin^ special duties shall be 
assigned to a run if there is another unit in service 
in the Neighborhood and if that other unit could 
be assigned or reassi^neil to the serious incident 
and would be adequate to meet the needs of the 
incident. Team Member handling routine calls in 
rhe Neighborhood should be reassigned to tmr- 
^^mies before officers with special assignments 
should be called into service. Depending on the 
nature of the special duties, the dispatcher may 
use his discretion to assi^i^n units from another 
Neighborhood before he activates the s|ucial duty 
unit. 
ScCtifiPt 5. 

No dispatcher shall be subject to any discipli- 
nary procLiiiires for (Kcasionai unincenriona! vio- 
lation ot* these Ciuidelines. 

StitiON 6, 

I-ach MK-mber of the Beat Team shall make a 
special indiLation on his aiciviry report it he was 
on a special assi^nnunr when calleti and assigned 
fi) a run. 

I'oot unirs shall n-tt ordinarily be uMisidered to 
be on special assii:nmenr. They shall lu- available 
to be dispatched the same .Ls an\ other unit. It 
tiHJt units are ,ui\en detailed instruLtn>ns requir- 
ini: tonsiaiit attention, then ihe\ may be consid- 
ered to ha\e a speiial ass!i:ninent, as the Team 
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Commander or another supervisor may deter- 
mine. 



ARTIU.E Xll 
Relationship to Other Units 

Any police unit which sends an officer into a 
Neighborhood should notify its Team Com- 
mander or his supervisor in advance, //n/ts,\ the 
situation is so urgent that advance notification is 
not possible and notice is ^iven as soon thereafter 
as may reasonably be possible. 
Sect iff N 2. 

Detectives assigned to a centralized unit shall 
be exempt from Section I. Detectives are encour- 
aged to communicate with Neighbor! '^od officers 
whenever they contact a citizen in a neighbor- 
hood. Detectives are required ro report to the 
Team Commander any strong adverse reactions 
which they encounter while working in the 
Neighborho^kl. Detectives also are required to 
notify the Team Commander as soon as possible 
about any investigation in a neighborhood it the 
total amount of work time is likely to exceeti tour 
hours or if four hours of investigation has elapseil. 



ARTICLE XUI 

Compensation 

All police tluties reciuired or suggestetl by 
these Ciuidelines onlinarily shall be pertormcci 
during the regular hours expected to be served by 
offkersor supervisors. All regulations relating to 
extra compensation tor service at particular times 
of the day, to court time, or to additional ct)m- 
pensation, shall apply to the Neighborhood Team 
and Its personnel in the same manner as they 
apply to all other [UTsonnel. 



ARTlt li: XIV 



/: merftt we y Mohiiuutiopi 



These Ciiiiciclnus arc MiSjXMulcd to the extent 
neiesNiirv beuiuse nt alternate assi^niuneiits, diir- 
ini: iiiu peruul u| efiiercerux inuhili/atioii. 



(either lucaiise none were scheduled or because 
iUness or t)ther cause has resulted in a one hour or 
lon^'cr period ot no coverage), then a contingency 
dispatchii\L; plan shall »iuroniatically ^o into ef- 
tect. Any official may notify the dispatcher that 
iippropriate uuul:tions exist or tlu dispatcher 
may take note of the conditions fr«)m available 
information. 



ARllt U XV 

Coffimufid RtflatioN ships 

As a Lieutenarit, the Team (a>mmander is 
sub)c\t loall supervisor) relationships not specit- 
Kallv l ioditied l\\ these (.iuidelines. It is in- 
tended that all ottiicrs of the I)ej\irtment should 
become familiar with these Guidelines and the 
intended purposes o| the \'eii:hbi)rhoo«.; Police 
Team. The Team (-ommander is resjM>nsible tor 
adxiMiiu his so[Krvisor .ibout his Team s pro- 
.cram, and his plans, procedures, methods of 
opertitions and orders are subject to review anti 
reviMoii in his superiors. The reports of the Team 
(Commander shall be submitted, unetlited, 
rhrouuh the chain ot cotnrnand to the (diiet. 
Superii»r ottkers may attach their comments. 

.siiKe the responsibility tor police service in a 
(.ommand Territory i>» a lomplex .uul tlemaiulin^ 
task, supervisors are required to be aware of h()\\ 
NeiL'hbi>rhootl Teams are operatin>^ and to make 
su,i»i:esf lulls aiul issue orders whub will improve 
the merhi)il throu>:h whicli the learn (Com- 
mander c\eriises his respmisil^ilities. 



ARTK IJ: XVI 

CoPithigeNcy Dispatchipig Plupi and 
Dispatihhtg Offkiuh 

Stl^''•'/ /. (unfii\i:eiK\ Dispatching Plan; 
It a \ei^i:hlu)rho(jd has no assi^uned personnel 



SiKtiuu J. Prii)rity Ranking ot Supervisors: 

l-very Team (iomnhuider, lieMtenant or ser- 
^i;e»uu, shall be ^'iven .i priority ranking' tiled in 
the dispatch section and revised monthly pur- 
suant to instructions from the supervisors ot 
Team (a)mmanders. Officers desi^matcd as "act- 
ing' supervisors ' also shall receive rankin^'S. Ser- 
ijeants v.ill receive the lowest rankings (f irst to be 
dispatched), acting' supervisors will receive next 
lowest rankii\L;s and Team Commanders will re- 
ceive the hi^'hest rankin^'S. 

StitiffPi V Dispatch ot Supervisors: 

It a situation is an t///'»';;t;/n which wAo involves 
either a substantial risk of danger to the respond- 
ing ofticer or a situation rec]uirin^ <\tri4nrJiPi(ir\ 
)udi:ment, then a Team (Commander, lieutenant, 
ser^'eant or acting: supervisor will be dispatched. 
The tlispatcher, either in his owfi jud^Mnent or on 
the advice of any of'ticer, may decide whether a 
situation meets the standards ot this secti')n. 



StitihH 4. Priority ot Supervisors t\)r Particular 
Assignments: 

The available (not already dispatched else- 
where) supervisor with the lowest assi^'ned prior- 
ity ranking /;/ /At \it\[hh(jrhhmL [nirsuant to Sec- 
litni 2. shall be ihspatchetl if* the conditions de- 
scribetl in Section ^ are found t(? exist. It no 
supervisor in the Nei^hborluMjd is available, then 
the lowest ranking available supervisor from a 
borderir^i; N'eiju'hborhood (a Neighborhood with a 
[hi\uil)U common l-^order) in the same command (a 
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un)iip ot Nciyhh^rlHMKls wIidsc 'IV.iin (.oininaiul- 
tTs have rlic s.ifiu' sii|h r\ is(»r) sli.ill be assiuruJ. It 
no su|HTvisi)r in a hi»r<k rinL; \i i,uhhi)rluHul is 
availal>lc, rluti M)y supervisor from rhc smuv 
cotntnatui shall he assiuntJ. in orJcr ot his as- 
siinuJ rank. It ni» Mi|HrMSi>r in flu* ominanil is 
availabk', then .;ny siipcrvisnr in a l>urJcrin,i: 
coniinarul may In- asMiiiKJ, in nrJcr nt assmncJ 
rank. 



AKIICU: XVII 

ApHtPtiippitPtts to These Ciuidelipies 

livery inc'inlHT ot the Heat Team \ every 
other MKinbcr ot rhe police department >hall he 
eiik oil rained to make spec it a su^i:^L;esi . ns tor 
aineiuiments to improve these (luiJeliovs. All 
siiu^i;esrions tor ameiulmenrs shall be forwarded to 
the Ottiee ot the (iommander. 
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APPENDIX B. SUGGESTED FORMAT 
FOR TEAM COMMANDER REPORTS 



(A MrK^t'^rl•»l Mu'rfhnl uf mlUi frnx r«piirr> iii .1 >rji».!,irJ fMrrn.if . m rn.ikt it i.iMtr tu 



The first »uiJ svcmihI sccrion.s ot this report 
arc vlcsi^nal tor reports ahout o/;/ti///r.t ami 

S(imc ot the intormation in the thirti sec- 
tion ot the report, "pertormance measures, ' can 
l)c prepared by tlie data processing section and 
submitted to the team commander in depart- 
ments with etVuient tlata system. 

I\ A THAN! (.()MMAM)F:R'S I IRSl RE- 
PORT AM) I\ WIS ASSLWL REPORT (0\ 

i:a(;h awivhrsarv of his first rf- 

PORT), HF SHOril) STATF ALL ITFMS 
FILLY. IN HIS QCAR'lliRLY RFPORTS, a 
team commantler should report only ikiUjits in 
objectives or pro^^rams, compared to the previous 
report. 

The team commander should order his report 
as su^\i;esteil in this tormat. He should delete any 
hcMcifii^s which are not appropriate and should 
*uld new subject headnms it* there is something 
inipdrtant to report anil nothin^i: applicable can 
be t'ound in the .su.ui^estcd format. 

I. \ei^uhborh(VK| (!i)r^ditions. Objectives and 
PrD^'rams (Do not necessarily have an ob- 
jective tor every condition. However, relate 
each prouram to an objective and each 
tibjet tive to a condition. Sft specific, mea- 
surable goals, wliere possible.) 

A. l.conoiniL (a>nditions 

H. (ailtural or Racial Factors 

(. (.rime 

n. Trattlc 
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F. juvenile Problems 

F. Police-C.ornniunity Problems 

G. Other problems bchcved to be impor- 

tant by residents, businessmen or 
team members 

H. (Corruption Hazards 
IF Team Programs 

A. Supervisory Program 

B. Personnel Scheduling 
C Training and Filucation 

n. Team Meetings (t'rec]uency, tluration, 
agenda) 

III. Performance Measures 

\x\K'\ fnun fr«»Mi 

Hur lisr l.iNt 

■|u.iriir \f.if 

A, ("rime Rates and Arrests 
1. Robber)' rate 
1. Robbery arrests 
y Number ot* robbery arrests from 

citizen information 
*. Percent of* robbery arrests from 
c iti/en infiormation 

Stjk: Burglary should be reported in the identical 
format as tor robbery. Otl.er Parr I crimes should 
(if practical) be reported separately by whether 
they were committetl by either strangers or by 
accjuaintarues or relatives. For the other Part I 
crimes (homicidL, rape, larceny over S*)(). auto 
tlieft and aggravated ass.ndr) and tor Part II 
crimes , reported lumped together as a group), 
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Items V iiiul 4 (arrests resulting; troin titi/cn 
intorniatinii) in tIk- su^u^^t sttil format for robhcry 
rnay he ilclctul. 

H. Volunteer Activities 

Report all rnaior uite^uories of effort 
hy civilian volunteers, iiukulin^ an 
estimate of the total amount of volun- 
teer time uiven to the team within 
eaih cate^'ory. 

(.. Service Statistics 









Prrv n; 


ffHMl 






l.l^r 




H..r 




W.if 


i|u.irriri 




ipcru-nr 



1 . 'l otal numluT of calls 

2. Number of written compliments 

or complaints 

v Number of' telephone compli- 
ments or complaints 

i. Total number of citizen inc]uiries 
received directly by the team 
Average amount of* time Sjx-nt on 
calls (excluding follow-uj^ in- 
vest ligation or prolonged me- 
diation) 



6. Amount ot time spent on tollow- 

up investigation 

7. Amount ot time spent on pro- 

lon^eil meiliation (resulting 
from a service call) 

8. Amount of time spent on media- 

tion or referrals not immedi- 
ately resulting from a service 
call 

y. Number of community meetings 
attended and brief characteri- 
zation of the or^^anizations at« 
tended 

10. Number of attacks on team mem- 

bers 

1 1 . Use of weapon by team members 

12. Use of force (not involving a 

weapon) by team members 

IV. Successful Programs 

Soft: This section may be used for reportinj^ on 
successful programs, using the format suggested 
in Chapter VI, pp. 98 to 99. Reports on success- 
ful programs may also be fled independently of 
quarterly reports. 
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APPENDIX C. SAMPLE ACTION GRANT APPLICATION 

(Without budget or data appendices) 



I Ik- [uirjMisf i»t tlu^ r-* ri. iiulu-irt- Iimw t»:u lUpart riunr in»>:liJ pf<.-[ur<.' its .Krn»i» nr.xnt apphiariDfi Iht- 

.ippiii .If i.Mi '.h.'Ws till' s(c|»s uhuh .1 «it j'.»rf MuMi iMi>:lit muii rtakf iii urilcr tu sysrrrn.iUi .ill> iinplfincnt 
ru r»:[ilM'rh»Nul rcani [m»1u rn>! 1 hr uistnr^ trcris .iru! uMiU vnMilitioiis oiiiraitH\l in NramlarJ >jr.ifU applu anon turtns 
Ih'iii iKIi tnl fur flu- saki- iM iiri \it\ t AppiuliMs tdi rriit tu tii this >:ranr appluatinn ^hlUllll he attaiheil hy 
an applM.mr hur .tn nt»t ifulii.U-ii iii rlus sample appluaiion i 

hirrn OK P- la ( Aamfi) 

COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
Division of Justice anil Oimc Prevention 

Richmond, Vir^^ini.i 232 19 Pagt I 



ACTION GRANT APPLICATION 

t 

1. Application is hereby niiulc for an action >:rant in the amount ot'S from The Division 

of Justice and Oime Prevention, ('ommonwealth of Virginia. 

II. Submitted by: City of Arcadia Police Department 

III. Jurisdictions included in above: Arcadia, Vir>;inia 



IV. PROGRAM CATHGORY: 
lmpr()vint: Police Operations 

V. PROGRAM TITLH: 

Arcadia Nei>>hborhood Team. P()licin>; 
Pro|e c t 

VI. PROCiRAM ADMIMSl RATOR: 
Name: Robert Sheldon 
Title: Police Chief 

Bus. Add. Arcadia P.I).. 15 Cirant Ave. 

Arcadia. Va. 22305 

Telephone No . 

IX. SI;MMARV: (Make every effort to limit summary to the remainder of this pa^^e) 



VII. TYPE OF APPLICATION: 
(x) Initial 
( ) Revision 
( ) Continuation 

VIII. PROGRAM FINANCE OFFICER: 
I. Name Alan Manning; 

Title Bud^g-t Director 

Bus. Add. Arcadia P.P., 13 Grant Ave. 

Arcadia, Va. 22303 

Telephone No. . — — 
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Sl^MMARY 

The i)l>|cxtive()t (Ik Aaailia \'TP Pilot Projixt 
IS to test the \TP lOiKvpt anJ incthotluh)^y in 
ArCiulia to determine it it will have a beneficial 
efteet on ( 1 ) the solution ot triniinal otVenses, (J) 
loniinunity *ittitUiles tovvarJ the polKc, anJ (^) 
patrol ottieers* attitiules toward their work. Two 
pilot projects, each loverini; an experimental 
anti a control neighborhood with similar popu- 
lation ^.haracteristiiN and crime j^robleins, will 
he uiulertaken. Hach Team will consist of a te.mi 
commander, three ser>;eants and parrol otVi- 
cers. 11h major elements ot the program are: ( I) 



total responsibility and accountabiliiy ot the 
team commander tor police service in his nei^uh- 
borhood, (2) continuous assii^nment ot Team 
members to the nei^hborfiood, ( S) development 
ot innovative programs aiul techniques, espe- 
cially in tlie areas ot patrol operations and com- 
nuimty relations, ( ») increase in police involve- 
ment in community programs and ot' the com- 
munity in police programs, (5) improved work- 
ii\U conditions and prot'essional opportunities 
tor patrol ot'ticers. and (6) evaluation ot' the 
program's et'tectiveness in meeting its stated 
i)bjectives. It the pro^ijram is successtuh it will 
be expanded city-wide. 



(OMMOWVFALTH C)l- VIRGINIA 
Division ot justicf and (jrinii- Prevention 

Riihnioiul. Virginia J32iy Fa^e 



ATTACHMENT A 
PROCiRAM PLAN AND SUPPORTING DATA 

This IS a dc-taili-d explanation of the program. (See other side tor instruetions). 
PROGRAM ( ATIXiORV Improved Pohce Operations 



PRC Xi R A M TITL1-; Arcadia Nei.t^hbor hood Team Pohe i ii^ Prt )jei ts 

SI:BMITTI:D B^' city o\ Arcadia PoUce De| \irtment, Virginia 

unit nt i:n\t r!lim'IU I 



I. oBiiurin iis 

The specific objeaive of' the Arcadia, Vir^mma 
\ei^uhbt)rhni)d Team Police Pilot Project is ro 
test the \TP concefn and methodology under 
experimental circumstaiu es for a period of one 
year m order to determine the pr(\i;ram's effect 
on: 
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• The solution of criminal ottenses 

• (Community .itritudes toward the police 

• Patrolmen's attitude toward their work. 
Mecause \eii;hl^orhood 1 earn (.omnianders 

will be ^uiven complete responsibility for and 
authority over detnicd .ueouraphic areas and lu- 
cause team members will be permanently as- 
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si^mu'J to thosi* iKiuhhorhoDils, it is lu'licvcJ that 
tin- Teams will wuii'v rrsponsiMc to aini better 
able u> serve the partuiilar neeijs ot those oei.uh- 
horhooJs. 'I'hey will not only luxoinc familiar 
with the people aiui problems of the iiei^uhhor- 
IuhkIn, \>ui rluN' will he able roile\elop prour.ims 
Jesi^i»iieii to meet the needs ot the nei^uhborhooJs 
aiui to enlist the support ot the communities in 
the work ot the I'eams, 

It is believcJ, tiirthermorc, that implementa- 
tion ot siah a proi^ram will result in more cooper- 
ation aiui trust between police and citi/ens, l>ec- 
ter motivation amoni; patrolmen and eventUiilly .i 
reduction in crime in the experimental iireas. 

'I'he results ot this testini; will thus enable the 
Arcadia Polue Department to determine whethet 
these tncthods: 

• Provide tor more effective utilization of patrol 
resources than existini: methods, and 

• Should be implemented on a city-w ide basis. 

II. \7:7:7) lOR ACIIOS 

A. lixistenee and Nature of the Problem 
Arcadia faces the following s'tuation; crime, es- 
pecially violent crime, was increasing at an 
alarmin^^ rate of I'S percent each year (See Appen- 
dix A); the urban comtnunity, particularly the 
youth and minorities, are hostile and unciK)pera- 
tive (Ap|x'ndix B contains excerpts from a recent 
speech by the youn^, militant Black leader in 
Ar^idia); and the average patroltnan has often 
seemed frightened, ineffective and unhappy in his 
work (Apix-ndix C contains city-wide police data 
diKumentin^U inaccurate and incomplete arrest 
records, poor attendance records and increases in 
resignations from the Department). 

Retorms or innovations initMted by the pre- 
vious police (;hief met w irh resist.mce to change 
at every level in the police bureaucracy. I'inally, 
because of increasing specialization within the 
police ile(\irtment, no one w ith the exception of 
the Police Chief himself, w,is both n.\pofh//)/c to 
and ,/( i'///vA//Vt tor law enforcement in individual 




,L;e* graphic areas of the city. Therefore, the newly 
apt ointed Police ('hief felt that he had to initiate 
change which would surmount the administrative 
obstac les, motivate his persi)nnel and Ci)mbat the 
growing crime rate. 

The Police ( hiet realized that an approacli 
which incorporated the following types of actions 
was needed; 

1. Delectation of authority to small teams 
responsible tor all police performance in 
a particular neighborhood. Tliese teams 
would become familiar with the people, 
problems and characteristics of the 
neighborhood, elicit the support of its 
people and alliKate manpower and uti- 
lize practices and technicjues geared to 
the needs of these neighborhoods, 

2. Cireater emphasis on police-community 
relations. Through continucus assign- 
ment to a nei^'hborhood, police could 
^et to know individuals and ^'roups and 
their problems. They could help them 
directly or refer them to available re- 
sources. The i omniunity, in turn, would 
be more willin^u to assist the Teams by 
providing information about crimes and 
helping out in voluntary capacities, 

V Improve working conditions of patrol- 
men. Patrolmen's preferences re^ardin^ 
working hours and type of assii^nments 
should be taken into consideration. Pa- 
trolmen should be al')le to participate 
meaningfully in planning and operating 
police activiries. They should be offered 
greater opportunities for training and 
specializing. I'inally, the increase in con- 
tacts with people made possible by a 
community-oriented approach to polic- 
ing would increase patrolmen's feelings 
of accomplishment. 

B. I'xisting Program 
The program designed by the Arcadia Police 
Department s planners and further developed by 
the Task Force on Neighborhood Team Police 
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Pilot Projects incorporate all o\' the ideas already 
discussed (See Section III, below, tor details). A 
$^,^00 Planning ^raiir wasolnained trt)ni LlvAA. 
An order was issued formally establishing the 
program. Lieutenant Hu^h Serjeant troin the Sth 
Precinct, with 1^ years ot police service, and 
Lieutenant (Charles l'.inor\ oi the *ith Precina, 
with 5 years service, were selected as Tc-an^ Ct>m- 
manders. They received careful brietings and have 
actively participated in the work ot the Task 
Force. 

The Sunnybrook and ^liversuie areas oi the city 
have been selected as the experimental areas and 
the I'pper Northwest *uui Little Hills areas as the 
ctHUrol ^uroups (sSee Appendix I) tor map i)t areas 
and data used to determine similarity ot crime 
patterns, populatum characteristics and stK u)- 
ect)nomic data). The operational guidelines de- 
veloped by the Task Force are in the final stages. 
The tenative budget presented in this propoSid is 
bein^ refined. The reactions of the communities 
invt)lved and the Arcadui Policeman's LJnit)n *ire 
highly favt)rable. 

It appears that the comprehensive planning: 
effort is costing more than ori^uinally anticipiUeti, 
but all activities are considered essenthil to the 
cjuality ot the proi^ram planned. Trainin^y will 
also be an impt)rtant expense, callini: tor overtime 
pay m the mitial stages t)t the program and tor an 
annual expendiaire ot S2,3()() to pay tor trainiiii: 
consultants when needed by Team (Commanders. 
Special communications c\]uipment (tive addi- 
tional walkie-talkies) is bemg rec)uested, as well 
as twt) unmarked cars and three motor scv)otcrs, 
to facilitate toot tind s^^ooter patrols. Special uni- 
forms for team members wdl cost alM)ut S^, ()()(). 
Five thousand dollars is rc\]uested to [\iy tor 
repr().i: ram mine the Departrnt nts computer to 
provide ream commanders with useful data. Be- 
cause (if these additional costs to the Department, 
the Ttisk I'orce decided to submit this applica- 
ti()n. It hopes tor timely assistance. 



111 Mi:i lions Asn iiMiriMiLUs 

This narrative descriptit)n o\ methods and 
timetables is summarized in the (.'hart which 
follows It; 

STl.P I 

The Police (^hiet selected a Plannini^ Statf to 
explore the possibility of a team pt)licin^ program 
in Arcadia. They submitted and obtained *i Phui- 
lun^ (iranr trt)m LFAA thrt)ugh the State Plan- 
ning Ai^ency to enable them to ct)nduct a tlu)r- 
ou^h review ot t)ther NTP pro^r*ims, and to call 
in expert ct)nsultants on plannini; NTP pro- 
i^rams. They alst) ct)nsulted with ct)mmunity 
leaders, top pt)lice management and the Police 
I'lnon's representative to ^et his initial respt)nse 
and ideas on the propt)sed prt)^ram. When the 
Pi)lice (ihiet was st)ld on the prt)^ram, he issued 
»m Order formally establishing it. 

STLP 2 

Pt)lice (Chief Sheldt)n selected two lieutenants 
out of twelve vt)liinteers to bect)me Team (!om- 
manders, based on experience, nihility and inter- 
est, and to serve i)n the Task Fi)rce which would 
deveK)p objectives, pi)licies and operation*il 
guidelines tor the prt)^ram. 

STFP 3 

The ten-man Task I'()rce created by Police 
(Chief Sheldon included: the two Team (.oni- 
m*mders, two planners from his staff, *i Detective 
m the Invest i^t;atit)n Division, a St]uad Leader 
from the Tactical St]uad Division, and two ser- 
geants and two patrolmen already selected to 
serve on Teams. They defined the program objec- 
tives described in '1, OBjFCTIVLS' and devel- 
oped guidelines. 

Tlieir mait)r recommeiulat ions concerning 
jt^uidelines included; 

1. LnCiitinfj auil S/:i uj Sii^hhifrhimd. The 
initial program would consist of two control 
areas iUul two experimental areas which would 
implement the NTP concept. AltlK)ui:h the 
experimental areas would only invoKc- 40, ()()() 
out ot the city's *)()(),()()() population. «i pro- 
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^ram ot* this linirted scDpe, it was telt, would 
make useful oxnparisons possible. Also, unan- 
ticipated problems could be easily resolved in ;i 
small project. 

Nei^jhborhoods with similaritieb in the fol- 
lowing areas were paired: pattern of high 
crime, high [xrcentage of minority group resi- 
dents, income level and school years completed 
(See Appendix D of Grant Application for 
source data on neighborhoods selected from the 
Federal Census Tracts). To determine which 
area from each of the paired neighborhoods 
would receive a team program, a coin was 
tossed. 

2. Team Orf^anization ancl Manpoutf* iMels. 
The Commander of each team would be a 
lieutenant, assisted by three sergeants and 
about 30 patrolmen. Special units assigned to 
work in the neighborhood will be instructed to 
coordinate their activities with the Team Com- 
mander. 

3. Authority ofTtiam Omnnanikr. The Team 
Commanders will have complete responsibility 
for controlling crime in their assigned neigh- 
borhc'jds and for the performance of their men, 
including the authority to: 

AlliKare manpower as they deem necessary 
according to schedules they design 
Innovate with rotational assign men ts» use of 
civilian volunteers or paid employees, investi- 
gatic^n prcKedures, etc. 

Control a decenrrali/ed budget of S2,5()() per 
team. 

4. Omtinwms Assigmmnt to an Ana. Patrol- 
men will be permanently assigned to a neigh- 
borhood and will nor be dispatched outside ot 
it except in emergencies or other exceptional 
circumstances. 

3. Training. A comprehensive training pro- 
gram Will be tleveloped for Team (^ornniand- 
ers» sergeants ami [xitrolmen in the team polic- 
mg concept and the skills needeei to imple- 
ment it. This program will betlynamic. adapt- 
ing to meet specific indivitlual and program 



needs. About 25 percent of Team meetings 
will be devoted to in-service training. 

6. Personntl Systm. The entire personnel sys- 
tem — recruiting, training, incentives, etc* — 
should be restudied. Job descriptions should 
be rewritten so that team members will be 
given credit for their efforts to serve the com- 
munity and participate in decision making as 
well as to make arrests. 

7. Evaluation Plan, An evaluation plan 
should measure the effect of the pilot projects 
on: 

• The solution of criminal offenses 

• Community attitudes toward the police 

• P:;trolmens* attitudes toward their work* 
Having set the basic policies and guidelines for 

program implementation, having deveh^ped a 
tentative budget and having received favorable 
reaction from the community, the Task Force 
suggested that the department submit a proposal 
to LEAA for additional funding. The Police ('liief 
instructed the team commander to proceed with 
developing the specifics of their particular proj- 
ects. 

STEP 4 

The Team Commanders will select officers 
(sergeants) to develop and implement an initial 
training program immediately. Both men plan to 
use consultant help to design and administer the 
totul training program, which will run the dura- 
tion of the two projects. 

STEP "5 

Both Team Commanders will supervise the 
development of specific evaluation criteria and 
instruments to be tievelopetl by the Planning 
Staft. It is likely that a consultant will be hired to 
help design and implement pre- and post-iiiif'^le- 
mencation parrol anti community attitude sur- 
veys. 

STEP 6 

Final selection of other team members - pa- 
rroinien, .sergeants aiul detectives — will Ik* niaile 
to assure that they will be representative of the 
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rest of the department, sous not to intriKluce bias 
into the experiinental desi^'n. They will receive 
orientation aiui trainin^^' »if the very beginning ot 
the program. A regular tune and place tor Team 
meetini^s will be worked out. 

SThP ^ 

The Team (.\)ninianders will each iissi^n a 
sergeant to work wirh the (!riine Analysis Divi- 
sion to develop a crime intonnation ami analysis 
system lor the neighborhood. He will also under- 
take a thorough study of groups and organisa- 
tions in the nei^hborhoiKls, customs, problems, 
resources, ett . The purpose of these ettorrs, which 
will continually be updated, is to determine the 
special law enh)rcement and police service needs 
and problems of the neighborhood. . 

STIiP H 

The Plaiuiin^,' Division will conduct a thor- 
ough study of the city's referral a>,'encies tor use 
by team members in helping individuals. Team 
Commanders will edit the study to make it appli- 
cable to the needs ot* their particular neighbor- 
hood. 

sti:p 9 

A manpower allocation system will be tievel- 
oped which corresponds with the crime patterns 
and needs ot the nei>,'hborhood and the prefer- 
ences of individual officers. The Computer Divi- 
sion's resi)urces will be utilized to help in this 
tom[>lcx task. 

STtP 10 

The Team (.Commanders have indicatetl that 
they plan to institute many new patrol tech- 
nicjues, such its heavy foot and scooter patrols and 
some one man car patrols. This will be a continu- 
ous effort. Alternatives to sending patrols to an- 
swer calls will be considered, such as: hantlling 
routine reports by telephone and sending out 
report forfiis by mail in order to reduce unneces- 
sary tlemands of Team time. 

STliP I I 

(.omnuiniry outreach programs wi!l begin 
\2(^ 



after team members have become knowledgeable 
about the neighborhoods. Lines of communica- 
tion will be established with all areas of the 
neighborhoixl. Monthly meetings are planned to 
enable police and residents to air out problems 
and develop working relationships. Other possi- 
bilities include: 

• use of volunteers to man community relations 
storefronts 

• organization of police auxiliaries 

• business owner education 

In addition, team members will be encouraged to 
develop a rapport with as many individuals as 
possible. 

STEP 12 

The Team Commander will see to it that the 
Dispatching Procedures are revised and strictly 
adhered to. He will also check to determine 
whether the communications guidelines are being 
followed diligently. 

STEP 13 

A study of non-recurring patrol duties will be 
made to determine if any functions normally 
performed by police officers could be assumed by 
civilian employees or volunteers. A special unit 
could be formed to handle assignments such as 
protecting sporting events and rallies, 

STLP 1 i 

The Team Commanders will coordinate their 
efforts with each other and with other units such 
as the Homicide Section of the Detective Divi- 
sion. They will also assign oftlcers to disseminate 
information about the program and put out a 
newsletter. 

STEP 15 

A complete internal inspection activity will be 
planned for late in the year to guard against 
corruption, graft, misuse of funds, etc, and to 
report upon the effkienc)' of field operations. 

STEP 16 

I.ate in the year, post-implementation surveys 
will be implemented, all surveys will Ix* analyzed 
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and an evaluation report written. A Final Report 
to LEAA will he suhmittcil. 

IV. IMPACl AM) RliSULTS 
A, Anticipated Accomplishments 

1. Impact ON Patro/mtns' P^formance. A sig- 
nificant improvement in police performance 
is anticipated as a result ot implementing 
this progratn. This improvement will be 
evidenced by: 

• More accurate and complete arrest records 
and investigation reports 

• More arrests leading to prosecutions and 
convictions 

• Decrease in response time. 

2. hNpija on Patrohui^ns Attitude Touard 
Thar )X'ork. Under a NTP program the 
patrolman is treated as a professional; he is 
given responsibility corresponding with his 
ability, assignments and work schedules ac- 
cording to his preferences (to the maximum 
extent fea:>ible), and is rewarded for initia- 
tive. Thf hoped for result is: 

• Improvement in patrolmen attendance 
records 

• Higher morale among patrolmen 

• Greater involvement with community ac- 
tivities. 

3. Imprfaemefit in Phlic^-Communit) Rtlationu 
The greater involvement of patrolmen in 
community affairs should result in greater 
tnurual understamling and cooperation. 
Measures of this might include: 

• Increase in arrests resulting from citi/en 
mtormation 

• increase in information about criminals 

• Change in observed behavior of police 
toward citizens 

• Increase in citizen volunteers. 

4. RtJuktmn m (.n/nt and ( nm Ratt. No 
significant reduction in the amount or rate 
of crime is expected to show itself in the first 
year i)f this program; m fact, rhese measures 
may temporarily increase due to increased 
reporting of crimes. However, careful rec- 



ords will be kept so that program impact 
over time can be measured. 

B. Benefit to the Criminal Justice System 

If the experience of these Pilot Projects proves 
thai ihey are worthwhile endeavors, this program 
will be expanded to other areas of the city and 
eventually applied city-wide. It is possible that 
other cities could successfully adapt Arcadia's 
version of NTP to their own needs. 

NTP has a strong crime prevention element. 
For example, tf families with economic or per- 
sonal problems can be referred to appropriate 
social agencies, it is possible that many crimes 
will be prevented, thus lessening court backlogs 
and reducing co^ts of penal institutions. 

Finally, NTP encourages both patrolmen and 
residents to express their ideas and needs and to 
participate to a degree in decision making which 
is a democratic and healthy development. 

C. Innovation and New Knowledge 
Throughout the application examples have 

been given of innovative programs which may be 
implemented. These include: 

• Assignment of detectives to teams 

• The new supervision concept based on partici- 
patory management principles 

• Utilizing citizen employees for stationhouse 
duty. 

A great deal of new knowledge should accrue if 
this program is implemented as planned. For 
example, the Arcadia Police Department will 
learn whether continuous assignment of patrol- 
men to a small, defined neighborhood will result 
in lower response time, imprcwed community 
police relations and greater job satisfaction for 
patrolmen. The Department will also learn 
whether encouraging professional treatment of 
patrolmen will result in improved performance 
and morale. 
VI. RliSOURCliS 

A. Arcadia Police Department Facilities. 

The resources of the Arcadia Police Depart- 
ment will be available to meet reasonable requests 
of the Team Commanders. As already mentioned, 
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the Planning Division played a key role in plan- 
ning the program ami will continue to provide 
any service it can. The Computer Division vas 
tapped for the process of selecting sites for the 
projects and for determining the manpower alloca- 
tion plan. The Personnel Division was involved. 
The Crime Analysis Division helped the Team 
develop an information and analysis system tai- 
lored to Team needs. The cooperation of the 
Communications and the Detectives Divisions 
will be essential. 

Many public and private agencies ami organi- 
zations will be called upon to provide assistance 
to individuals in need or to speak before in- 
terested audiences. 

B. Qualifications of Professionals and Consul- 
tants. 

The qualifications of Team Commander and 
Team Members is set forth in the Task Force 
Guidelines contained in Appendix E. Two Team 



Commanders, Lieutenants Hugh Sergeant and 
Charles Emory have been selected; other team 
members will be selected soon. 

Consultants utilized to date include: 

'•John South, 23 Pine St, Richmond, Va. 
Hfcred ro help <he planning staff define 
their problem and consider alternative 
solutions, such as NTP. He has a Ph.D. 
in Psychology and teaches a course on 
"Law and Order and Society" at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

• Arnold Jones, 455 Sinclair Avenue, Fair- 
fax, Virginia. Helping the teams develop 
a comprehensive orientation and training 
program which will be geared to meet the 
needs of team members. He was a police 
officer for five years and now works for 
Urban Affairs, Inc., and has participated 
in the Oswego, New York NTP Program. 
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• Susan Reid, 2113 Elm Street, Arcadia, Vir- 
gin m Hdpin>{ the team develop specific eval- 
uation criteria and instrumcPits. She has a 
M.A. in Statistics and also works tor Urban 
Artairs, Inc. 

The Tai,k Force tor Arcidia s NTP Pilot Pro- 
^rams was described earlier in III. Methods and 
Timetable. 

VI. EVALU Alios 

The objective of the Arcadia NTP Pilot Proj- 
ects is, as stated earlier, to test the NTP concept 
and methodology unc' experimental conditions 
for a period of one year in order to determine its 
effect i)n: 

• The solution of criminal offenses 

• Community attitudes to the police 

• Patrolmens' attitudes toward their work. 
The purpose of these i)bjectives is to enable the 
Arcadia Police Department to determine if this 
method results in more effective utilization of 
patrol resources j ' e.xisting methods and should 
be implemented city-wide. 

The evaluation program will have two parts. 
The first part is to identify problems. A system- 
atic priKedure is being developed to enable Team 
Commanders to review team operations to make 
sure they meet the ar^ roved guidelines and de- 
vise remedies for proble ms that are detected. This 
might be called 'program monitoring." 

The second aspect is designetl to measure the 
effectiveness of the NTP projects. Evaluation cri- 
teria and instruments are being developed to 
measure changes in police attitudes toward their 
work and community attitudes toward the police 
in the control and the experimental areas. 

To measure the effect of the program on the 
apprehension of criminals, careful records will be 
kept of: 



• The number of arrest by type of crime 

• The number of arrests resulting from citizen 
information 

• The number of arrests resulting in pri^sccution 

• The number of arrests resulting in convictions. 
To measure the effectiveness of the program on 

crime reduction, reported crime data will be 
carefully examined. A Citizen and Businessman 
Victimization Study is considered unjustifiecl at 
this stage of program development. 

A Citizen Survey will attempt to determine: 

• Citizen fear of crime 

• Attitude toward team members and NTP 

• Number of volunteers for jo'nt police-commu- 
nity projects. 

A Patrol Survey will attempt to determine: 

• Team members* attitudes toward supervisors 

• Team member:/ attitudes toward different 
types of police service 

• Increase in job satisfaction. 

Finally, improvement in polir servic es will be 
measured in part by: 

• Police .attendance records 

• Use of trained observers 

• Frequency and nature of police-initiated con- 
tact. 

It the results of these evaluation efforts indicate 
that the Pilot Projects have met the stated objec- 
tives, the Arcadia Police Department intends to 
implement a much larger program for the follow- 
ing year. 

VH. CRIMINAL JUSTICE ADVISORY COAU 
MITT EE 

The Arcadia Police Department has access co 
the Criminal Justice Advisory Committee of Re- 
gion 10, Virginia. 
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APPENDIX D. ^ TEAM COMMANDER 
IN NEW YORK'S "EL BARRIO" 

By Sergeani Anthony Vastola 
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A ream LDiinnaiklcr is a police sergeant who 
has vohintcrrct! tor assignment to the Nci^hbor- 
hiHul Polite Team Pro^rdin of the New York City 
P<)hce IXpartment. The proijram i,> i \c\v ^'ork 
(.ity n^it^/outh I'l Fohee (ionjmissioncr Patrick 
V. Murphy's lUat (.onirnantlcr Program/' 
which he insritufed while Polue Commissioner 
in Dctroif ' 

TUr principal elemei>r ot tlie \c uliborliooci 
Polue Team Procram is the lonir-term assign- 
i.Ktu ot a sLr^U'janr aiul a team ot trolmen to a 
Jctined iKii:hhorlio()il are.'. 'I'he (4\LCtives are to 
brin^* the poInc Josef tu the community, to 
impruve iiuernal polue eltiu.ency, an^i to control 
kfiine In HKreasini: vumtnumty Loi/peration. 
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The magnitutlc of problems facing a police 
administrator, such as a team commander, in 
deciding the role of the police in their environ- 
ment is comprehensively described by Herman 
Goldstein: 

Ir IS ap^rtrent to most lar^c-city p^jlitc adminisfrati>rs 
that police service is very dirtttly aftVcrcJ by chan>»es 
in our social environment, including such factors »u> 
chan^in^ attitudes toward the criminal, incutsm^ 
mobility, greater affluence, changing patterns ot lite 
amon>: young people, and changing attitudes in our 
relations wirh minoriry groups." 

Where changes in the social environment in- 
hibit police |X'rh)rmance, the group structure of 
team policing n\iy pri)vide the impetus needed to 
develop mutually satisfying police-societal per- 



^ s.ifnurl CJ (.hapman, I ilitfr. PJta Futr>J Htjiinfii (Spnn^tirUI. II 
Ini.us ( h.irles f Thmius Fuhhshtr IWilj. p it 
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spcLtiVL's. Ill Ins stiuly t)t* volunteer ^jroups, Ar- 
niiKI M. Ri»M''* toiiiul that groups hucd with 
opposiruMi arc nn)rc liiglilv active in pursuit of 
^roup ^uals, mi>re likely to develop a complex 
structure, more likely to be flexible in activities 
aiul feclinK|ues, and have a iUi)re cohesive rela- 
tiiMiship atnon^ tlieir nienibers than groups faced 
oui) with competition, or ^rt)ups that fiued nei- 
ther opposition nor competition."* 

To cope with these problems, a hypothesis is 
ottered: The success team (^)licin^ in New 
York Cjty is primarily defx-ndent on the team 
comKiamler's ability to identity the needs ot the 
cunimunity he .serves and the ways in which he 
develops rcsourct and de\ises tactics ro satisfy 
these conuniiiuty needs. The team commander 
nuist use the wide latitude ^iwn to him to 
achieve his tiiiKtional objectives. (This lititude 
has. in et'tect. created a "modern poH.e man- 
auer." At tliis writing, there are "0 nei^uhborhiHKl 
police teams tunccionin^ throu^'hout \ew York 
C:ityJ 

This essay i^- essentially a role stud> of' one 
team commcinder assigned to an East Harlem 
pt)liLe precinct in the "El Barrio" section of New 
York (;ity.'* It will describe the "role-demands, 
perst)nal role-detuutions, and the r'^'e-|xrtorm- 
ance of »i team commander's iiiteraction with 
the Lomnumity. the irin 'nah and the nv mbers 
ot his team. Ser>:eant Andrew Rivera has been a 
team LoniDiander since July 19*^2. His role and 
ettectivciiess. like th(;se of' other commamlers, are 
dependent on the social envin^nment in whidi hv* 
works. His team was selected tor this paper iolely 
tor the ropual aspects ot' the Til Barrio" coi/imu- 

' Artj-.'.i M K<-M- \".i|urif.ir\ Assi* i.iri-'n" ^ "suliT (.*miirrn;ns iif ( 'Mil. 
M h;.rMM "^-Irus M Ar-'fts.iti i( huj^*.' v..f . . J-.trt-stiuJi ( "Ml- 
■ Pi- 

• [ -r r i-ft-rt Nfiru J-.i^J-'f:' .»i lis- ripf l ui ■ ■! ! M^.irriM arul t!it Pv;t r{.' 
H J. \t^^ "i -'f-- ^ 'f* ,'.«./ .•>! Mi;.'/';.- r h\ S.ifh.i-i Cil.i/ir .itwl 

!),•■:(! I' \\ -\" ]iAti t( jrnbri.Ui. M.iNMihuM-ri^ T)h MIT Hn-ss. 
'. ' 
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nity, i.e., hi^h crime rate and other social prob- 
lems. 

ROUi 01 rHAM COMMASniM 

All team comm*inders wt)rk under one set ot 
"t'ormal" rt)le demands, issued m general, and in 
some instana-s ambi/iious. tt-rms by the \ew 
Yt)rk City Police Department. The team lom- 
mander has discretionary power to supply and use 
police resources within his neighborhood area. At 
the same time, he is subject to the t)verrKlin^ 
decisit)ns of' his superior i»tticers aiul to the prt)vi- 
sions of' Department rules and pri .dures. The 
team commander is tVee to determine his working: 
hours, but he must report to a superior pri( r tt), 
and upon ct)inpletion of his work day. He must 
also furnish a weekly wt)rk schedule to his com- 
manding ott'icer. Whether on duty or not. the 
commander is responsible tor the activities of his 
men. He is responsible tor 2 i-hour coverage ot 
the teain area and must assi^un his men accorcl- 
tn^ly. He is als(^ responsible tor assi^^iiin^^ his 
men to vsork during' lujurs i * which they are most 
likely to control crime and to serve the commu- 
nity living within the area. He may assign his 
men to duty in civilian clothes aft<:r securini: the 
approval of' his comiriandini; officer. The team 
commander is respi)nsible for establishin,^ lines ot 
communication within his team and conducting 
t'reciuent Ci)nt*erences with members ot his team. 
The commander submits c]uarterly reports to 
"headi|uarters" conceriuni: the operations ot the 
team. He is eiuourai^ed to actively assist the 
people of the nei^^hborliood *ind to seek outside 
assistance f'ron) otlvr city and private a>:encies. 
He is encoura^ued to develop the widest possible 
verKil and written dissemiii*uion ot information 
re^arviin^ the existence and purpose ot the 
\ei>^hborhood Pob/.e Team. The community 
should have personal knouled,ueot the ream com- 
m*uuler and his men. The pulice tt.nn slu)uKl 
frequently visit with i a k and c ominuiiiry or.ua- 
ni/ations to discuss matters ot nuitual ct). em.' 

' > tu Vi.rV. ^ \t\ P.il:. t I )' »'.jr»rii'. ji- I. flip- vJ*. {);.ri'i'iv' l'ri>» t-iurr 
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Intcrcsrin^'K , the Polite IXpartnicnt s role dc- 
nuinds contain nianv Inircaui rata vkniaiuls that 
arc u)ninn)n in th • more coinpliuitcti and special- 
ized moiiern cultuies/ ,hut at the same time 
melude a more pro^'ressive, personal flexibility, 
not normallv touiul in the police servitt. 

The role ot Ser^aMnt RiVer*! m the "Id Barrio" 
community is one ot relatively hi^h status. Terms 
such .ts "chief and "commander, " which are used 
to identity him, evidence this attitude. Like most 
people ot hi^h status, Ser^'ean; vivera has a hi^h 
level ot interaction with others, especially in the 
sense of ori^'inatin^' activity. •* H's role interaction 
with individuals who become significant to him, 
the ways he perceives them, relates to them, and 
urulerstands their relationships to the i)ther per- 
sons in his world iire crucial elements of his 
effectiveness,^'* as will be illustrated later in this 
paper. 

It IS importi'.tit ti) this essay to have a clear 
perspecMve of the Puerto Rican citizen in New 
York C ty. His cultural visibility ir. "Kl Barrio" 
is es|X'Ciiilly marked amon^' new mi^'runts. Lower 
class Puerto Ricans can usually be identified by 
their dress, especially the women, who favor 
styles of bright colors. In old-fashioned Puerto 
Rican families, little ^'irls' ears are pierceil in 
babyluH)d anci they wear earring's. 

The value system of the Puerto Ricans is simi- 
lar to other Spanish-speaking [X'oples'. Pride is of 
paramount iniportance. The culture and social 
system are male dominated. Cireat emphasis is 
placed on masculinity. A man must be stable and 
strong, sexUiilly virile, honest and relial>le in 
work, a^i^ressive in t^ombat. and sensitive about 
his h()n<)r. He is logical and can reason. Women, 
on the other hand, arc trail. ill(\i;icaL and easily 
deluded. Therefore women must be ^ijuarded and 

■* NX v\ <:T b -.t- .1 1- r i» . . in Ri ij:u, ■ :t. \ ;\ cI In l -iiT-ir \ 
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accompanied ny the responsible males of the fam- 
ily.'' 

"Ul Barrio," like other minority communities, 
has been the concern of many people involved in 
the criminal ju '' v system. Of special interest is 
the threat of "polarization" between the police 
and the minority community. The National Ad- 
visory Commission on (*ivil Disorder effectively 
describes the enormous responsibilities and the 
perplexing community role-demands placed upon 
the shoulders of someone like a team commander 
working in a minority community. 

Ihc abrasive rclati()nship between the police and mi- 
nority communities has been a major — anvl explo- 
sive^ — -source ot >?rievar vC, tension, and disorder The 
blame must he sharevi by the total stKiety. Tfie police 
are i\ii:tx\ with demands tor increased protection and 
service in the >:hetto. Yet the demands themselves 
create tensiim anvl hostility. The resultin>; grievances 
have bam further a^j^jravatevl by the lack o* elective 
mechanisms tor handlin>,' complaints a>;aii.st the po- 
lice. Special pro>,'rams tor hetterin>? |x)lice-community 
relations have been instituted, but these alone are not 
enou>,'h. P«#iite administrators, with the guidance ot 
public off icials, and the support of the entire commu- 
nity, must take vigorous action to improve law en- 
torcenient and to decrease the potential tor disorder. 

An effective police-community relationship is 
often difficult to accomplish in a minority com- 
munity such as "El Barrio." 

iMPRoviiMiisr or poucn-coMMUMi r 

REIATIOSS 

Ser^'eant River*! was c|Uickly made aware of tlie 
frec|uent incon^'ruities of community role-de- 
mands on the police. Shortly after his team was 
()r^ani/ed in the "HI Barrio" sector, Ser^'caiit 
Rivera was confronted with ccmnuinity hostility 
toward his officers. Apparently, the hostility w is 
precipitatetl by several arrests for street dice 
^t^ames. * * 

< Karlfs H .M.ir'Irti .itv\ (^la^^^ MfUr. \|/»;/»r///r. tn .\"{frti.in \'.,tr/\ 
N'nrk \'.ifi \'isrr.ifnl Rt-iMhulii f MinjMiu-. !'>ri^). p IM 
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It was difficult at first to understand why the 
actions of his men, which were intended to rid 
the community of "unsavory conditions/* would 
trigger such an unfavorable reaction from its 
citizens. Community demands were not as spe- 
cific or clearly defined as they seemed. It soon 
became apparent that motivations underlyin^^ the 
hostility had to be considered prior to further 
team activity in the community. This problem 
set the first priority for Sergeant Rivera in his 
management of police-community matters. He 
had to convince the community residents that he 
and the team have a genuine interest in the 
community they serve. 

Before Sergeant Rivera could begin a meaning- 
ful community orientated program, he met his 
second setback: The Knapp Commission. In a 
report to headquarters, the team commander ex- 
plained his plight: 

Last month the undersigned reported rhar sustained 
and consistent efforts were needed to restore lost 
confidence among the citizens of the community. 
Recent revelations by the Knapp Commission have 
heightened animosities toward the police by confirm- 
ing the views of cynics and skeptics. This warrants 
increased public relations. 

Initial community contacts by Sergeant Rivera 
and his men were tentative and loosely struc- 
tured. The community, during the years, had 
met other policemen who spoke in a friendly 
manner and made promises that they either could 
net or did not care ro fulfilL The neighborhood 
police tearn members made no promises at first. 
They sought to be personally identified as mem- 
bers of a team that had volunteered to work in **E1 
Barrio" neighborhcx)d — nothing more. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Rivera pondered ways for 
opening up lines of communication and develop- 
ing means for fruitful interaction. Emphasis was 
placed upon positive public relations contacts, 
attendance at community functions, and team 
participation in community action programs. 



The October 19"' I. team commanders report to he%jquirters 



Thought was given ro working with other gov- 
ernmental a vs. 

Before a* » >lice-community programs could 
be implem iJted, however, their overall conse- 
quences had ti) be considered. There is a sociolog- 
ical distinction between those functions of a siK'ial 
practice which are "manifest** and which are **la- 
tent,'* "Manifest functions are intended conse- 
quences of the practice, latent functions arc con- 
sequences of the practice, which are not originally 
intended and are often unrecognised. Put an- 
other way, manifest functions are 'purposes,* and 
latent functions roughly correspond to 'side ef- 
fects* or by-products."^** 

This concept is particularly evident in police- 
community interaction. A seemingly innocuous 
confrontation may have serious consequences. For 
example, a friendly *'hello" directed towards a 
community businessman by a policeman may 
raise suspicions of complicity in the eyes of some 
community element?, marking the businessman 
as a "rat,** not to be patronized or accepted. This 
example emphasizes the importance of sensitivity 
on the part of a police manager. 

To insure the least amount of unfavorable im- 
pact from latent functions, programs of "neutral 
implications" (those intended to benefit the gen- 
eral community as much as possible) were de- 
signed. Sergeant Rivera and his team performed 
in ways never before experienced by the "El Bar- 
rio" community. "Flyers * were distributed 
among the neighborhood citizens, identifying the 
commander and soliciting their complaints and 
views on community problems. The team com- 
mander "walked the neighborhood," meeting the 
people and explaining his purpose, never asking 
for anything in return. His officers would often 
park and leave their patrol cars. While on foot. 



For definitive disiussion m( manifest and latent functions, set 
Robert K. Merton. SoaaJ Theory and S^aal Siructurt (New York: Free 
Press. 19V). Chapter I 

FrederK Suffct. Bail Settiii>{ A Study of Courtroom Intcrattii)n.** m 
CntKt ufiJJmtiit 11 Soutt"^. ed by Richard Quinney (Boston Little. Brown 
and Company. 196*^).. p W 
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they wi)u!J sti)p to SjX'ak to nicnibcrs of the 
cDniinunity pcu|^U' ^iathcrcd on tenement 
stoops, or the owner of a local "hoile^a," or 
youn^ boys tossing a basketball through the 
run>;s ot a t'iresiapc ladder. The ott iters were no 
longer strangers, iiulitVerently passing by at the 
wheel of a ^reen and white patrol car. They were 
*JiX'" and 'Tom," or whatever. 

Comnumity programs such as "Kscoba" 
(briK)m) were implemented by the team com- 
mander. "I'.scoba" aske».l the community to par- 
ticipate in cleaning up the unsanitary conditioi^ 
in 'El Barrio." The Sanitation Department 
agreed to cooperate with the police team in the 
etYort. Local merchants were instructed in their 
responsibilities tor maintaining their sidewalks in 
sanitary conditi()n. Landlords and superintend- 
ents were advised of their obligations. "Flyers," 
in Iin^lish and Spanish, announced the program 
to the community. The community wanted "a 
cleaner neighborhood in which to live," and the 
team commander asked them (the community) to 
participate in meeting their objectives. Over time 
"El Barrio" became more sanitary than it was 
before the arrival of the police team. Streets were 
swept more re^^ularly, litter recepticles no longer 
cluttered the sidewalks, and more importantly, 
the team members found a means for displaying 
their concern for community needs. 

Sergeant Rivera extended contacts with the 
community through a carefully planned referral 
system. SvKial service agencies such as the Model 
Cities Alcoholic Unit, and Legal Propincjuitv (a 
youth service group) were brought to the atten- 
tion of the community through the efforts of the 
police team. Thv team would refer, often calL 
and sometimes escort people to the appropriate 
agencies. The Harlem branch of Small Claims 
Court was used extensively to overcome the fi- 
nancial exploitation of community residents by 
unscrupulous merchants, a common occurrence 
in ghetto neighborhoods.*^ 
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The team commander recognized that much of 
the "El Barrio'' community lived under condi- 
tions of poverty. This kind of neighborhood us- 
ually exhibits fearfully high rates of alcoholism, 
desertion and illegitimacy.^^ While referrals to 
the alcoholic unit may not cure the siK'ial ills 
which create the "anxiety" often associated with 
chronic intoxication,^'* the approach was signifi- 
cant in that it offered tangible evidence of the 
team's concern and efforts in the community. The 
team cftlcers has too often mediated drunken 
disputes with little recourse except to arrest the 
parties involved, or at best, to send them on their 
individual ways, usually to nowhere or to more 
trouble. Those people with drinking problems 
(such as the chronic drunken brawler) can now be 
helped by the police team. They can be referred . 
to the Alcoholic Unit for necessary treatment. 
Sergeant Rivera or his representative have often 
followed-up on the referrals to stimulate compli- 
ance with the program's standards. This personal 
kind of police-community interaction is impor- 
tant to the effectiveness of the team in the neigh- 
borhood. 

After several months had passed, the neighbor- 
hood police team had become sufficiently known 
and accepted by the community to permit the 
team commander to take on the second priority in 
his management of team matters: crime in the 
community. 

YOUTH PROGRAMS 

The team commander was particularly sensi- 
tive to those crimes committed by the neighbor- 
hood youths. The ghetto adolescent's distorted 
image of success and its relationship to crime is 
especially well described in the Report of the 
National Advisory Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders: 



Vurnr Barniiw. (.khurt and Pcrwnuiity (Htuntuixul, lUnutis The 
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NX'ich iIk' fatlur .ih^tnt aiul tUv inDtlur working, 
many ^lucu) i hildn ii n|hiuI (he l^ulk (luir time oo 
cIk* Ntrccts lilt sirctts ot a inriKrulJcn, viol'iKi- 
prone .irul povtrty stritkcn wt)rlJ. The im.i^t oi 
success m this wurld is not tliat oi ihv "noIkI citi^fen. 
the responsible luish.md anil father, hut rather that ot 
the "hustler who promotes his own interests hy 
exploiting; others. The Jt)pe sellers aiul the nuiiihers 
runners are the "siutessUil" men hetau.se their earn- 
ings far outstrip those men who try to climb the 
economic laJder in honest ways 

It is important to a local prevent ii)n and con- 
trol program to cttectivcly coordinate all Ci)mmu- 
nity resources so that any child or hiniily rec|uir- 
ing help can ^et the kind of service needed at the 
strategic moment of need.-* The team com- 
mander joined forces with Le^al Pro, a youth 
agency crea'^ed to provide indigeiu neighborhood 
youths with free legal aitl, educational assistance 
ancl employment opportunities. The program di- 
rector and Sergeani Rivera met frecjuently to 
coordinate their efforts. 

In his dealings with "youth crimes" the team 
commander had to deveh)p ways and means for 
performing acts of support and contri)l simulta- 
neously. "Support without control is overprotec- 
tion and invites pasHvity and dependency, while 
control without support is tyranny and invites 
rebellion/'^" While the general police rok- is 
explicitly concerned with acts of control, keeping 
the peace and apprehending those who commit 
crimes, it is at least latently concerned with 
support.^** The officers of the neighborhood po- 
lice team, however, are "explicitly" recjuired to 
perform both functions. The "HI Barrio" commu- 
nity, its adolescents particularly, must be made 
to understand and accept this police dilemma*." 
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The police team wanted to help the c^«ildren of 
"1:1 Barrio/' but it would not be lulled into the 
n)le of a doting parent. There must be some 
control. 

The Police Team was flexible in its dealings 
with youth problems; the team commander 
wanted it that way. The more severe juvenile act, 
that which would normally be classified as a 
felony crime if committed by an adult, would 
have to be handled through formal channels, i.e., 
th'- Juvenile Court. Often the child involved in 
iuch conduct was not receptive to police team 
ass stance, would not speak to nor comply with 
any "authority figure." His problems of deviance 
were beyond the scope of the team commander *s 
resources. A professional, long-term commit- 
ment was reciuired. The court provided assistance 
in these cases, usually an over-worked social psy- 
chi)logist. Tlie police team was better ec]uipped 
to handle the less severe juvenile problems, e.g., 
truancy and petit crimes. 

To create a more informal means for dealing 
with youth problems, the team commander des- 
ignated one of his men as "Neighborhood Police 
Team Youth Patrolman.** He would devote most 
of his working time to close interaction with the 
children of "Fd Barrio." He would learn the 
names of the chiKlren and their families, become 
personally involved A'ith their problems and seek 
viable solutions. He would lecture at the local 
schools, warning of the consequences of truancy, 
drugs and the like. He was called by his first 
name. "Don't call me sir, call me whatever!'* He 
represented the police team and the commander 
to the community. He brought the youth prob- 
lems of the community to the police, and the 
police problems of the team to the community. 
The community sought help for their children 
and the officers of the police team answered the 
call. 

The team commander understood that, under 
most circumstances, it was Sest to handle com- 
munity demands through informal channels, 
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More could be accomplished in a more personal 
atmosphere, one tli.if met the needs of the indi- 
vidual. Minor yourli violations were often han- 
dled informally by the team. For example, a 
youth cau^jht taking property from a clothing 
store might be made to personally return the 
article and apologize to the store owner — in the 
presence of a police ream member of course. The 
owner was satisfied and the youth was without an 
"oHlcial record." He would be escorted home and 
"asked" to report to the Youth Patrolman on the 
following school day if possible. If he met the 
Youth Patrolman, which happened approxi- 
mately fifty percent of the time, he would be 
interviewed concerning certain aspects of his per- 
sonal life, i.e., parents, school and the like. The 
officer might suggest some youth program that 
was operating in the neighborhood. He might 
ask to meet with the youth again. Each case was 
different, with its special problems. Those who 
did not show for the first meeting were left alone, 
the thought being that it might be more harmful 
to force those children to comply than it would be 
to let well enough alone. An unofficial listing of 
the **no-show" youths was maintained by the 
Youth Patrolman. He might visit their schools to 
examine their attendance records. He might ar- 
range for "special lectures" in their home-room 
classes. Again, the approach was flexible, geareJ 
toward obtaining the most positive results. 

The team commander closely managed all po- 
lice activity concerned with youth problems in 
"El Barrio." His Youth Patrolman was an exten- 
sion of his authority, a specialist. All of Sergeant 
Rivera's officers were responsible for overcom- 
ing youth problems. At neighborhood meet- 
ings, the team commander would emphasize the 
need tor Community cooperation in this matter. 
Citizens were asked to call the Sergeant or his 
Youth Patrolman concerning their childrens' 
problems and they did! The team's initiative on 
this issue implicitly required community mem- 
bers to become involved, to help themselves. 
This was an important achievement for the team. 



APPROACHES TO THE DRUG PROBLEM 

In his September 1971 report to headquarters, 
Sergeant Rivera described another major problem 
in the community: 

The plague of narcotics addiction and the seeming 
inability of the Department to cope with even flagrant 
violations calls for more imaginative and productive 
utilisation of the Department's resources. This in turn 
will encourage citizen participation in and support for 
the Department's programs. 

Unfortunately, the problems with youth and 
the problems of drug addiction are synonymous. 
The team commander had no panacea for this 
"social ill. " He dealt with the drug addict in two 
ways: If you were an addict and were arrested for a 
crime, it meant Criminal Court and its official 
sanctions. If you were an addict and sought as- 
sistance to overcome your problems, arrange- 
ments would be made for enrollment at an appro- 
priate drug rehabilitation agency, and team 
members would often follow-up on your prog- 
ress. The community feared the drug addict and 
wanted to be free of him. Yet parents of drug 
addicts wanted them helped within the commu- 
nity. The demands conflicted. 

The dru^? addict was understood, but not tol- 
erated by the team. His disease was too perilous 
to the "El Barrio'* community. The team com- 
mander devoted his efforts toward those most 
vulnerable to drug addiction: the experimentors, 
those who thought they "couldn't get hooked." 
He sought to reach the younger community resi- 
dents before they were introduced to the drug 
culture. That often meant reaching them betbre 
their teens, sometimes earlier. 

The team commander saw several approaches 
through which to reach these children. Education 
was one; group participation, the other. The 
Youth Patrolman ar d the commander handled 
most of the school lectures dealing with drug 
abuse. Team members also conducted meetings 
on drug addiction and community members were 
invited to attend. Parents were instructed in ways 
of detecting the signs of addiction, who to call, 
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and what to expect. "Rap sessions" between the 
pohce team oltners ainl the hi^Mily Jru^'-prone 
youths of the eomfnunity were tVec|uently con- 
ducted, often inlormally on tenement stoops of 
dilapidated liast Harlem streets, between stick- 
ball >;ames, or wheneser pt)ssil>le. 

Or^Mni/ed ^roup activities ainon^' nei^hb(>' 
hood youths proved helpful. Sports, discussions, 
outin>:s — anythin^^ that would channel tlitir 
energies toward siKially acceptable ^'oals — were 
all tried. The activities served to ^Mther together 
a number of jx'Ople who shared a ciunmon prob- 
lem. It was an effective kind of interaction which 
might hopefully provide a basis h)r the develop- 
ment nt a common solutior^. to their individual 
problems. 

Drug addiction still exists in the "El Barrio," 
but not among the youths who were befriended 
bv the neighborhood police te»im. lividently, 
some progress h»is been made. 

01 HIM CRlMli COSIROL APPKOACUliS 

Not al! the activity of the neighborhood police 
team is explicitly supportive; some control must 
be exert isecj. The criminal must be apprehended 
and brought to justice. This, in turn, is implic- 
itly supportive of the community's welfare. How- 
ever, convincing the community of the "effi- 
ciency of justice * is not always possible. The ce*im 
commander voiced tiiis opin-on in his janu.iry 
{"-n report to lKMdL|iMrcers: 

.M.ifiy uti.-'-ns .(rc unaw.ip- ut rlic- iniplu.itions ot rhc 
.Mapp Miniula lia imdi^s. rlu- * rf\t>lvni^i: iltnir " 
sVNtc-ni i)t justKf ailrninisfcrcil h) the murrs. lliis 
ff.uii I (ifninajuItT .irrcnpts ti) intDrrn ciri/c-iis ut the 
linufa!ii»ns iinpi)s(.-»i upmi rlu' pulkc- ami t*nipl*.asiA s 
rlu- rcsptnisihilififs i)t rlu- miiiMuiniry rn rakt- atfriiiia- 
fiM .uthMi against those* soual ills wliieli -lirctth 
attt\ t pul K f \K i>rk 

* W hen the person arrested returns ro the 
streets lv^)re the arresting officer." reKites Ser- 

H..ff. ( H"-f.-Mu: .... ! ki.h.tr-' M s»t j-hf Jixt-M / W;./.'; : ' 
\ : i. S.;r- -NfA ^-'r^ H"l' Kim h.if? .ri-l \\ hixn.:: |f:. 1';^."*. 
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geant Rivera, "something is wrong." Neverthe- 
less, tiie police team made arrests. 

Some team patrolmen were assigned in civilian 
clothes to a special "burglary patrol." Burglaries 
decreased in the team neighborhood. So chd many 
oth.er crimes. By Tebruary 19*^2, reported crime 
had been reduced by 39 percent in 'iil Barrio" 
from the previous year,'"^'' The team comm.mder s 
assistant prepared various chart which identified 
crime trends in the neighborht)od. High crime- 
prop,** l(Kations received special attention. The 
team grad'jally began to know the community — 
who could be trusted, who was an outsider, and 
who warranted extra attention. Many of the crim- 
inals know about the police team and often chose 
"safer gn/unds," away from "I: I Barrio." 

Jerome H. Skolnick**^ implicitly sees ht)vv a 
concept such as the Neighborhood Police Team 
Program could help overcome some of the short- 
comings of bureaucracy in a police dep.irtment. 
and serve as a way to deal with the problems such 
as crime: 

. . . a i>ysrcrn ot or^ani/atinn. hurt-aiu raey uin 
ho|X' to achieve ettieieney only hy allowiii^u Dttieials tn 
initiate their own means tor solving speeitu pruMenis 
that interfere \Mth their uipaeity to achieve priKluctive 
results."-^ 

The team commander tound nuMns to over- 
come his initial problems. TW neighborhood 
police team becaiiie deeply rooted in the \\\ 
Biirrio" community, it lx.'frieiuied its children, 
and it left its mark on the deviant element. The 
team comm.inder could now devote some time to 
eieveloping and reinforcing the kinels of.ittitudes 
and activities that he thought were most ilesirable 
for te.im policemen in that particular neighl^or- 
IioikI. 

iM,\ai'. lii iLnisa 

The li! Barrio" neighlM)rhood poliee team was 
instituted liuring »i time of greai tensimi and 

•' ' Mjfvli I'^^J. Jf.uii I ii.'ntii.nhif f ^ fcpuft In .u!t|ji.trfi 

f/''.f .i'l.i juti.K !»: S'.Iit; '•f..f;;i M Nk..|fn. i. I tli W.-fkniC 
f\.lMini.j. I'r.h.r Pr..ti \M«>fi \t\.{ tin Ktilr^f 

lli.l ; .'S^ 
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frustration witliin the New York City Police 
Departnu'nt. It Netinul as it the police were 
qiiukly WeLomm^ the (ari^ets ot every inalison- 
tent'.N bullets. Patrolmen were amhusheJ while 
respi)!uliii>: to erroneous calls tor assistaiice. Otti- 
cers were uuk hine-^KUnneJ while parked in p.irrol 
cars. Rumors ot* a common plot against police 
pervaJeJ the Departrnent. Things haJ just ahout 
ciuietecl clown when the "Knapp Ciommission" 
publicly clivuI^eJ its t'indin^s ot* police corrup- 
tion m New \*ork (iity. In his October IV"'! 
report m iK.ukjUai cers, Serjeant Rivera somberly 
tiescribed the kiiui ot impact the past several 
niDiuhs had had on his men: 

A siilU'ii iiukkI. lostcrcd bv u»p..tTn t»ir uur fallen 
mrmuIhtn .iful rlu-if t.iniilics. priA.uN in this ttmi- 
in.inJ hi .iiiilionn. ^ht-ri- is un.wumous iiuii^Miarmn ar 
tlu- rnarifKT in \shuh the K"inp (.ornrnission pre-- 
st-nful itskasi- III Us spu tai iilar smear omIu- IX-part- 
rnciH. till- ( ninfnisMofi has siu^^wiui in t-nu)ura^in^ 
».\iMvisin and pri>rnotinL: apathy arnon^i: tiri/A"is as 
Will ,i» sdinc- p(>liu-. The nu-n arc well aware- that a 
nn:iUMntntal jol^DMina^e rclnnUlin^; ht-s ahead. They 
are res(^>tidm>; tu this ehallen>;e \sith a deternimatiun 
and uintidenvC tluit ennirnankls respcet and uill ulti- 
rnateU l>rin^ siutess. 

"Imai:e rebuilelm^," as the commaneler nameel 
If* required the re-development ot a "tavorable 
Selt-ima^ue* -n his men, as well as streniithen- 
in^ the the- community's positive perspective ot 
the team. The team commaneler waiiteel to care- 
fully define the roles ot the policemen in "I'd 
Harnu. ' He and his Dtticers had niade considera- 
bk prnyress in Barrio" and elid not want to 
falter. The oimmander approached this problem 
thrnuuh three avenues: trequent team conter- 
ence^. ^pe«.ial ci>mi]Uinity meetings, and televi- 
smn. 

The Dc-parrmenr demanded that corruption be 
dcair with M all levels by develupiiii: ways and 
mean> tnr nveft^nmin^ its existence, or its Dppor- 
tunirv ti^r existeiKe. The demands on this issue 
expresses! in I'l Barrn/* were less specitic ir\ 
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terms of its definition of corruption. "Corrup- 
tion" had to be defined. 

Serjeant Rivera increased the ntunber ot con- 
terences held with his patrolmen. Informal "rap 
session-s" were conducted wherever (X)ssible, in a 
patrt>l car during slack periods or walking a toot 
post on ciuiet mornings. Whenever the opportu- 
nity presented itselt, the commander and his rnen 
talked about corruption and the ways in which it 
could be overcome. The patrolmen became a part 
of the planning process on this matter. They were 
timctionin^ as a team and dealing' with an issue of 
mutual concern. 

The |»lice team enlisted the assistance of the 
Community in this matter. Christmas was near- 
in^ anel those who were prone to offer "gratui- 
ties" were asked — imploreel — not to do so. LiK'al 
merchants, neighborhood bar owners, and others 
in "F.l Barrio" were asked to comply with the 
wishes of the police team anel not to offer gratui- 
ties. Police team "^lyers" to this effect were dis- 
tributeel witliin the community. 

Many cortimunity meetings were devoted to 
tliis issue. The team commander had to be sensi- 
tive to the community's perception of police cor- 
ruption. He answered such questions as: "Why 
c*)uldn't a local restaurant owner offer a patrol- 
man a tree cup of coffee.''," and other similar 
c|uestions. These kinds of questions were an- 
swered in specific terms, often to the dissatisfac- 
tion of the inquirers. These meetings, while 
gatherc'el tor a specitic purpose, tended to l^rmg 
the police and the community closer together. It 
was a new experience tor both groups involved. 
They were sitting elown anel discussing important 
issues. 

The team commander turned to television to 
convey the personal aspects of his men. "Pohce 
team members are more than eops. They are 
husbands, fathers, and sons. They have their 
share of trostrafioiis and desires. People siioidd 
see the cop tor wliai he is: .motlier human being ' 

On September 2H, IT], W WB.C T.V .'s 
"New ^'ork Illustrated * featured two puliie team 
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patri)lmcn in a halt-hour program titled: "The 
Two WorMs ot Patrolmen Tin^wall and Ran- 
da/.zo." The pr<i>;rain projected the candid 
impressions ot the youn^, white police ottkers 
and their wives ti)ward their chosen profession 
and the community rhcy serve. "It was a credit to 
my men and to the police department," Ser^^eant 
Rivera explains in rerri)spect. 

Residents of "I- 1 Barrii)" watched the pri)>;ram. 
often crowded around a neighbor's television set, 
or pressed against other patrons m a local bar. Vor 
many, it was the first time they could identify 
with the pei)ple they saw on the television screen. 
The program impressed many people, and the 
community talked aU)ut it f'or a lon^ time. 

A second appearance tor team members oc- 
i^urred during; December 19"^ 1, on >X'.O.R. 
T.V 's 'Strai^^ht Talk." The issue ot'the program 
was the dual role o\ the Puerto Rican police 
otVicer. The police team was represented. The 
policemen spoke of' the pri)bUMr'S of* the Puerto 
Rican in \ew York C^ity, of' the pri)blcms i)t'the 
police, and of the dual problems of the Puerti) 
Rican police officer. This pri)^?ram was equally 
enjoyed by people in "El Barrio. " For some, the 
Puerto Rican officer performing; on the television 
screen served as a model. He represented a form 
of hope for the future. 

By January 19"2, |ust six months after the 
police team had been implemented, vSergeant 



Rivera had developed a considerable number of 
contacts with the community. His team was 
known and, more imi^ortantly, accepted by the 
community residents. Several pri)^rams initiated 
by the team were pri)^ressin^ favi)rably within 
the nei^hbi)rhin)d. (*a)mmunity hostility and 
skepticism toward the team i)fficers sln)wed a 
marked decline. The residents seemed to act 
friendlier ti)ward the police team members. 
Crime trends were on the decline. The criminal, 
particularly the yi)uthful offender, was dcalr with 
in acci)rdance with certain standards established 
by the team ci)mmander. Oru^ addiction was an 
i)n^i)in^ issue f\)r which the j^^lice team actively 
sought solutii)ns and asked assistance from other 
agencies. "Team identity" and the roles of the 
{x)licemen of "El Barrio" were gradually being 
defined by the team ct)mmancler. The issue of 
pi}lice corruptii)n was effectively overcome 
through varii)us avenues which tended to build a 
favi)rable pi)lice image in the minds of commu- 
nity residents. 

It is reasonable to cH)nclude that the neighbor- 
hood police team in the "El Barrio" community 
has achieved mi)dest success. The team com- 
mander cimtinues to identify community needs, 
develop restairces, and devises tactics to satisfy 
these needs. As a modern police manager, the 
funciiona! role of a team ci)mmander appears to 
be a highly effective innovatii)n in the New York 
City Police Department. 
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APPENDIX E. A TRAINING PROPOSAL FOR TEAM POLICING 
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iSTKoiyccrios 

In rcrtcctin^' on rriulitional police training pro- 
grams, wc arc iiK'rcasin^ly rciuifulcJ of' their 
relative ineUectiveness in eL|uippin^ the niiKlein 
police ott iter with the necessary skills and mental 
attitude to pertorni his )ob. Mosr of the police 
training programs in this country have evolved 
with little concern for individual neetls or organi- 
zational objectives. They have generally been 
characterized by a lack of imagination and have 
dealt primarily with the more technical aspects of 
law enforcement. Most recruit level training pro- 
grams are heavily weighted with these technical 
siibjcxis. In-service training programs have fur- 
ther sought to lemforce these technical skills as .i 
primary training objective. 

As a result, the Ix-havioral aspects of police 
training have been neglected in favor of these 
technical approaches. This has certainly occurred, 
in part, due to the lack of' expertise in the behav- 
ioral sciences on the part of many police trainers. 
Atlditionally . technual sul^jcLts are much easier 
to program m a training schedule and numerous 
training aids are readily available to assist the 
instiuctor. One should, however, examine the 
perceived and actual role of the police officer in 
our modern society to iletennine his peculiar 
needs within a training framework. At first 
glance, it might appear that a lack of technical 



training is responsible tor police failures in street 
situations. A t.loser look, however, should lead 
one to believe that the problem lies in a lack of' 
training in the behavioral sciences, since most 
trouble situations are precipitated by the officer's 
inability to relate with [x-ople in stress situations 
or his inability to adequately perceive and control 
his own {XTSonal feelings. The.se are the kinds of 
problems training programs should address 
them.selves to, but often, the answers are sought 
out in technically or.v-nted training sessions. 

It is also imperative that training should func- 
tion within a management framework that pro- 
vides for the realization of both individual and 
organizational needs and goals. The management 
framework of an organization should provide the 
necessary direction for training efforts. Ideally, 
training should become a management tix)l to 
bring behavior in line with stated goals and 
objectives. Training programs which do not op- 
erate within these parameters have lost their ef- 
fcLiiveness for both management and individuals 
uithin the organization. They t)ften become 
merely an exercise in training for training's sake. 

it is the stated purpose of tlii.> j)aper to develop 
a meaningful training model that addresses itself 
to the needs of both tlie organization and the 
individual police ottuer within the management 
framework outlined above. It is intended as a 



model for discussion, not a statement ot an abiio- 
lute trainin>; pro>;raMi. 

TEAM POLIClSG—SOMli SPliCIAL IRAIS^ 
INC SF.EDS 

With the ailvrnt ot team policing, training; 
needs have become increasingly acute tor the 
officer assigned to such a unit and th;* persons 
responsible tor the management aspects ot the 
program. The individual otticer's needs are tar 
greater than those of the conventional patrol ottl- 
cer since he is required to handle all cases within 
his jurisdiction. From a management standpoint, 
it is especially necessary to insure that each officer 
is in tune with management goals and objectives. 
Otherwise, the program becomes fragmented 
with a subsequent loss o*^ effectiveness. 

in detailmg particular needs, the tollowing 
areas appear to have significance for the otficer 
assigned to team policing units. 



General Area Behav- 
ioral 

Management Orientation X 

Community Relations X 

Human Relations X 

General Psychology X 

Family Intervention X 

Juvenile Offendr^s X 
Police Photography 
Criminal investigation 
Narcotics diKl Dangerous Drugs X 
Patrol Operations and Analysis 

Advanced Physical Training X 



Tech- Manage- 
nical rial 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



The areas listed above have been classified 
according to their primary instructional objec- 
tive. These training areas have been devised on 
the basis pmtinc/ training needs rather than 
actual needs a study might provide. On that 
basis, they may or may not be true indicators of 
training needs. 

From a management viewpoint, however^ it is 
possible to detail objectives of a team policing 



training program. Briefly stated, they include the 
following: 

• To ec]uip each team member with the neces- 
sary skills to perform his duties at a predeter- 
mined level of proficiency consistent with or- 
ganizational goals and objectives 

• To sensitize each officer to the needs of the 
community and provide him with the neces- 
sary skills to perform his duties in a manner 
consistent with community expectations. 

• To foster self-sufficiency and ^elf-reliance 
within each officer assigned to the unit 
through innovative and in-depth training 
methods. 

• To bring about behavioral change consistent 
with the stated management goals and objec- 
tives. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT AND DESIGN 

Although the general subject areas previously 
listed may be those of prime importance to team 
police members, a detailed research phase is in 
order to determine actual training needs. The 
questions which should be asked are: 1) What do 
officers assigned to team policing units actually 
do in terms of their assignments and responsibili- 
ties within their respective jurisdictions? 2) What 
are the broad and specific management objectives 
of the Public Safety Agency? 3) What will it take 
CO achieve these stated goals and objectives 
through team policing? 4) What kinds of train- 
ing programs will best address themselves to the 
accomplishment of these objectives? 5) What 
kind of evaluative instruments will be needed to 
measure the effectiveness of training programs 
within the management framework discussed 
previously? 

A research phase should be initiated to tmd 
answers to these and other substantive questions 
pertaining to the role of team policing. Without 
specific information, training endeavors will be- 
come fragmented and out of step with manage- 
ment objectives. The research phase should in- 
clude input from the following sources, and any 
others that may be germane to such a study: 1) 
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key inana^^cnal personnel within the Hublic 
Safety A^tMuy; 2) i\\v oftluTs presently assigned 
to team policing' units; S) the uti/ens ot the 
communities bein^j served. 

After initial research has been completeJ, 
needs shouUl be detailed leailin^ to a tornuilatuMi 
of general training areas. VX'orkin^: within the 
stated management objectives, a training pro- 
gram which addresses itself to the actual needs of 
the officers and the community can begin. It is 
suggested that ix-rsoiis with a background in 
educational technology be secured to develop a 
training program that is .'ducationally sound and 
elicits the kinds ot responses consistent with 
management objectives. 

An evaluation instrument should also be built 
into the training program to measure the effec- 
tiveness of training in terms of goal realization. 
This should be an integral part ot' the total pro- 
gram, not something constructeel as an after- 
thought, for training that is going to be effective 
musi rely on sound evaluation instruments. 

The training program should be undertaken 
utilizing the traditional experimental/control 
group concept. A time period of actual training 
encompassing at least a six-month period should 
be undertaken to determine the effectiveness (rel- 
ative) of the training approach. A training format 
void of this concept would be urulesirable since if 
would lack the control neiissary to make valid 
assumptions. (Criteria to measure etfvLtiveness ot 
the traming program would liave to be de\ ised in 
conjunction with the stated goals and obieitives. 

SUGGESTED TRMSISG PARAMliTliRS 

In line with the objections raised about con- 
ventional training programs on the f irst p^ige. the 
mcxlel tor team police training sliould reflect the 
behavioral approach as a primary consideration. It 



is anticipated that new and innovative behavior 
modification programs should be implemented 
within the experimental group. Technical train- 
ing should al.so be included in the overall training 
format, but it should take on a new dimensHiii 
emphasizing the practical application of skills* 
and techniques. Actual field problems should be 
considered as an alternative to lecture-type train- 
ing programs that are educationally weak by their 
very nature. 

It is also suggested that training programs 
strive to meet the objective of self-sufficiency and 
self-reliance through physical and mental train- 
ing methods that have proven themselves and 
stood the test of time. Specifically, the martial 
arts when studied seriously and in their full con- 
text, have proven to provide the proper mental 
attitude and the necessary physical prowess 
needed by police officers in street confrontations. 
The traditional training meth(xls which include 
boxing, wrestling, judo, and baton work do 
nothing to develop the proper mental framework 
that Could be useful to a team police member 

Training should not be limited to traditional 
methods in any sense of the 'vord. New .11 id 
imaginative ideas should be implemented within 
a framework of reasonable theory in an attempt 10 
bring about the desired behavior. The end result 
should be an individual who is capable ot tultill- 
ing the goals and objectives of the organization 
and meeting the stringent demands of the Com- 
munity which he serves. It* training programs 
cannot accomplish these goals, then they have tu 
be elassifled as failures and recognized as such. 
Too many {x)lice training programs have gone 
this path, and many more are destined to follow 
unless an intercession takes place to change the 
direction and scope of training in the police 
service. 
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APPENDIX F. SAMPLE TABLE OF CONTENTS TO 

A REFERRAL GUIDE 



M.iii-. .if-p.iffmMirs h.iM .fftuiiprr.1 . ..usfriKf liuuli-s l..r ;.iIki- tii u>i- in rdiTfinv nuliMiKi.ils to simal sitmu- 
.ict iuio In 'hn .«f|-i-n (Ik i.iWa i ..rift rus t». .1 ( hk ifni.in ifiiK-x i> fi-priKiiiuM|. uiilumt .uw Ji.in^i-^ m st\U-. 
1 hi ii'Hfi-nfs n.iM the fi-ilnuiiik; iiM-liil fi-.ttiin-s 

• ltii\ .i^k uM-tiil v|m->fi.>fis i«f i^ruh.iMi- Hjfin-sf tn i in/i-ns v^hu uu\ tn-vxi tn (h- ri-tiTn-tj t.i .1 mmJ .i>;tniy 

• llir\ rrl.itr .,\ .uKihli- h r\ iv is fn flu- p.ift ti iil.if fii-ichhurhiuHl in whiili .i fui^hKirhjMKl pnlut tt-aiii inav k- 
jijtT.itntc 

If IN In hiM.I th.if .1 M!nil jr t.ihU- .>r k intuif> vmuiIJ Ih- iiviii! hir fi-fiTfjl yui.it"* i'!si'\fc hiTi- In flir Uxlv nt the rctmal 
i:ui I- sp.ur slioi.ui he li-it Ih-(.i\\ flu- .li-v. rjpfiMii ..t f.n !i pmcrain In rhar '.fMir. iMih uffin-r {cirhcr iruni his own 
f \.iti .11 fr..iii fhr .ibMT\.tti..n of ..fhrfs m his rr.irn 'T .it the Mi>:L;v>tiiii? nf .1 Jrp.iff rnefif nfh*. i.ih shcultJ kfi-p nnt*:s 
ih.it iii-ii-.iti .i.|.|;ii,.ii.il i.r. rs whhli hi- li.is li.,rr;r.! .ihi.tif flu- .i>;i-ni \ I .if i-xjnijiU-. (lu- uUiiiT nu>:hf tHife fh.if a 
p.iff I. til.ir ..I ss.is tt-fiiM.i I'lt iiiM rlu- MfUii- u.is fi-nipuf.inlv ii\i-rln.tilfil 



Table lit (.Diuciits 

Nh. I4II ScTVKtS 

(..I St- \\'i)rk 
(ir»)up Work 
Day ( arc- 

♦Do you need casework help with your personal or family problems? 

In the West l-nd 

In the Over the Rhine .... 

In Mt. Autnirn ^ 

iilsewhcrc 

•Do you need Day (iare Service tor your children while you work.^ 

In the West l:iui 

In rhc Ovt-r the Rh;nc 

In Mt. Aulnirn . . . . 

id ic\K here 

•The lluni.m Rel.iru)ns ( .ofniiiission wdl hel[> you overcome Prejudice 

(•'ri»bleinN uauieaed wirh |i)l'>s, uunnuuiity. or police 

•Do ymi (or yuur doldreii) need hcl[^ in ^uetrin^u an education/ 

•W'oulii you like to nnf>rovc your marriage, or have* a lu-trer ihtUHe 

with , I future inarriauc-.^ ... ... 
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•NX'duIiI you like counseling to help you with a personal problem? 

* I nere is a coniiuuiuty center near you where you can enjoy community 

activities, improve your skills, and become a leader? 

In rh. West End 

In Over the Rhine 

In Mt. Auburn 

In Mohawk 

•Do you need to ^o on WeUarei' 

♦Would you like to train your small child better (age 3 to 6 months)? 
•Were you a prisoner and now need help, or are you an alcoholic or 
transient needing' help.^ ^ . 

Emergency 
Homes 
Food 
Advice 
'T'ravel 

•Do you know a child with no plac»^ to stay but needs a place ri^nt away? 
•Are you a youni; employed woman neeciiii^ a nice place to live? 
•Do you need medical or nursing help with your new baby, or for you 

before baby is born.'^ 

♦Would you like help in finding a decent, safe and sanitary home for 

your family? 

•Are you a traveling man needing a tempoary horr.e and free meal now 

and thcn.^ 

•There is an emergency home for 3 days ^or women and children? 

•Does your family need energency ass?nai*ce with food clothing and 

shelter and some rehabilitation help? 

♦Do you need Food Stamps? 

•Mc. Airv (Center gives care to local men over 18 

•Do y'.)u know an ort^han needing a home? 

•Were you displaced from your home by the City and need a decent 

place.^ 

•Are you u shut in and wouKl like to be visited.^ 

•Do you have a child you can t care for!-' 

•Are you moving and have run into problems and need help? 

•It ynu are handicapped ami neetl work, emergency meals or shelter call 

Volunteers i)f America 

Jobs 

•If you need work you might be able to get a temporary job 

•Would you like to train ^'or clerical work, key punch operator, 
barberiiig or other jobs^ 
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•Arc yuii lookm^' tor a permanent joh/ 

•Arc ynu a yniitli needing: work ex|x*ricncc .uul training? 

•Were yiHi injured on the job.^ 

•W'ouKl you like to cec into the construction trade? 

•Arc you 16 (u IS and Hi school but need some work (boy or girl).' 

Medi'.al Needs 

•Is there an adolescent (about 1 1 to 18) in your family needing medical 

help' - . " 

•Arc you pregnant (perhaps not married) needing a clinic and other 

hclp^ 

•There is a dental clinic tor your children 

•The Children's Hospital will tind out why your child (cnder 12) is ill 

and will treat it 

•If your income is low and you need hospital care» call the .;ocial service 

Department Christ Hospital 

•Do you live in the Over the Rhine and need tree medical hel, . (Free 

Clinic) 

♦Are you piH)r very ill or need surgery, or have broken bones, a 
tumt)r, or your cnild needs medical help:' 

Diseases 

•You can get a tree test tor cancer, or tree help if you are a cancer patient 

•If you have tuberculosis, help is available 

•If you have arthritis, some therapy is available 

♦Do you have an incurable chronic disease.' (not mortal or contagious) 

you can get help 

♦There are two clinics for children with heart disease or rheumatic 

tever. (^all them 

♦DiKS your child have asthma or heart trouble or other medical 

probkms' You can get help 

•Does some one in your family have along term illness like TB? 

•Are you diabetic and need help' 

♦Does some one in your family have multiple sclerosis and needs help.' 

Handicaps 

♦Are you deat"' There are many activities for you and help if you need it 
♦The Black Siglitless Society provides a home for Blind Women 
♦Are you disabled anc) would like to get help in going to college? 

•Camps for badly handicapped children 

•If someone you know is blind they can get help in learning to get 
around, in many activities, communication and employment also 
camping for children 
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*\in\ I ail will your eyes to someone needing; them 

•Do you have a speech problem.^ You can ^et help correcting it — also 
hearini; prohlenis 

•Are yt)u hiiiul ami need a home that will lielp you help yourselfV 

•Are yiui a man in need ot InJ^in^, Uxk\ and help with your alcohol- 
ism/ ^ 

*It you arr l:aiuiicappeJ there are many proy.rams available at Good 
W ill 

•If you have a handicapped child you can find out more about his illness 
anil can 4^ -t help 

*lf' yi u . re blind there are many services available to you such as 
counseling, medical exams and training to ^et a job 



Mental Pri)blems 

•It someone you know has a mental problem there is help for him 
•If you .ire having problems understanding yourself you can get guid- 
ance 

•H \'ou or someone in yt)ur family sometimes get a little mixed up 

nientally, someone can help you 

•If your child is mixed up mentally sometimes; call the Child Guidance 

Home, also the (Children's Psychiatric Center 

•If a lovetl one is mentally retarded you can get help for him 

•If you have a mentally retarded child you can get help for him 
•The mencally ill .an get help if you contact Longview or RoUmans 

•There is a home for mentally retarded 

•There is help for cerebral palsy victims; also classes for mentally 

retarded children 

• riiere is a very gooti place that will talk over problems with people 
crying to get cured of rherr mental illness 



Nursing 

•There is a lot of nursing care available if you need it 

•Are you a women, aged and Black in need of a home? 

•|t \\ ou are over 60 ( man or woman) and Meed a home try Little Sisters of 

the Poor 

•If you are old and need protection in a home and have some income call 

the Mar)orie Police Home 

•it you t.an'r uct your own meals, try fo get meals on wheels 

•Many services (medical, meeting people etc.) older jx-ople need are 

available tn you - . 
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Activities 
Ciroups 
(^lubs 



Does your son need friendship with an adult mmi^ 

>X'ouUi your son or daughter like to Ixlon^ to a club like* Boy Scouts^ 

Boys Club or CJainp lire Girls.' 

Arc you a youn^ man or woman who would like to join \'M(!A, 

YW'CA or similar clubs tor athletic activities.'' 

Alcoholism 

You can overcome your drinking problem by ^ettin^ involved with 
groups who will help you 

Veterans 

There are many agencies tot Veterans. Do you need help/ 

1. (Claims and Records 

2. Employment - 

3. Medical Help 

•i. Fmcr^^'iuy Relief 

V Lc'Kal 

6. Other Help 

(A)rrecrii>nal Institutions 
Police 
Le^'al Aid 

Do you know of an abused or neglected child/ . 

There are several schools and homes tor boys aiul i^irls who have ^i^otten 

into trouble 

Has a crime been committed against your boy or girl/ 

Has a crime been committed against you by a yiaith/ 

Have you been in the pen and now need help getting rehabilitated/ 
Do you need tree legid help/ (if you can't j\iy a lawyer) . 



SELECTED READINGS ON TEAM POLICING 



1. Bl(Kh, Peter B., and IMk-r^;. Cyrus. "The Beat Commander Concept." Tht 

Fuliu Chuf. Septtinlur Pr2. Reprint, Paper 111-707-9, Washin^;ton, 
n. C, The Urban Institute. September 1972. 

2. Bloth. Peter B., and Spetht, David I. "F.valuation Report on Operation 

Neighborhood: A Rapidly Growing Team Policing; Pro^^ram in New 
York City," Working Paper -iOOO-.^. Washington, D.C., The Urban 
Institute, not yet published. 

3. Bl(Kh, Peter B., and Specht, David. "Quarterly Report on Operation 

Neighborhood," VC'Drkin^; Paper 4{)0()-2, Washin^iton, D.C., The Ur- 
ban Institute, June 5. 1972. 

4. Ciity of Albany Police Department. "Grant Application to LEAA For The 

Arbor Hill Nei^;hborhood Police Unit Pro^iram," Albany, 1972. 

5. Cizanckas. Victor I. "Uniform Experiment and Organization Develop- 

ment." P«//Vf AI<aj?</2/>/f, September 1971. 

6. Condrey. John and Pence. Gary K. "An Analysis of Team Policing in 

Dayton. Ohio," Tht Po/ict Chit/. Au^iust 19'72. 

7. Elliott, J. F.; O'Connor. John F.; and Sardino, Thomas J. "Experimental 

Evaluation of the Crime Control Team Organization Concept," Draft 
paper submitted for presentation at the Third National Symposium on 
Law Enforcement Service and Technology, November 1969. 

8. Igleburger, Robert M.; Angell, John E.; and Pence, Gary. "Changing 

Urban Police: Practitioners" View," Washington. D.C., presentation for 
the Fourth National Symposium on Law Enforcement Science and Tech- 
nology. May 1. 1972. 

9. Kenney, John P. "Team Policing Organization: A Theoretical Model," 

Po/iie Mufiuzu't. August \^P2. 

10. Mitchell, Howard E. "Unit-Beat Policing in Great Britain. A Technical 

Report to the Ford Foundation," Philadelphia, U'niversity of Pennsylva- 
nia. October 196"'. 

11. Murphy. Patrick V.. and Bloch, Peter B. "The Beat Commander," Tht 
Point Chitf. Vol. XXXVII, No. 3, May 1970. 

12. Peart, Leo F. "The Police Organization-A Team Approach," M.A. 
Thesis, San Jose State College. 1972. 

13. Phelps, Loom G., and Harmon. Lome. "Team Policing-Four Years 
Later," TBI Luu TnfuntnuHt Bullttiu, December 1972. 

14. St. Petersburg Public Safety Agency. "Discretionary Grant Application 
to LEAA For A Comprehensive Police Improvement Project," St. 
Petersburg, 1972. 

Vollnier. August. Tht Poliu urn! MJtrn Soii.ty. New Jersey. Patterson 
Smith, 19^6. 
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16. Watson, Nelson, Ed. ^'Police and the Changing Community-Selected 
Readings," Washington, DX., International AsscKiation ot Chiet's of 
Police, 1965. 

17. Watson, Nelson A., Ed. 'Police-Community Relations,** Washington, 
DC, Intemational Association of Chiefs of Police, 1966. 

18. Wilson, O. W., and McLaren, Roy C. P.///Vf Acimhiistratm, Third 
Edition, New York, McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1963. 

A Survey of Neighborhood Team Policing has been undertaken by the Police 
Foundation and should be completed in the next several months. 



SELECTED READINGS ON EVALUATION 



1. Albright, Ellen. Evaluators Manual for AnthCrhm Impact Projects, MTR- 

6262, Washington, D.C., U. S. Department of Justice, January 1973. 

2. Hatry, Harry P.; Winnie, Richard E.; and Fisk, Donald M. Practical 

Program Evaluation for State and Local Government Officials, Washington, 
D.C., The Urban Institute, 1973. 

3. Lewis, Joseph H. Evaluation of Experiments in Policing: How Do You Begin? 

(Four Cases), Washington, D.C., Police Foundation, December 1972. 

4. Wholey, Joseph S., et al. Federal Evaluation Policy, Washington, D.C., The 

Urban Institute, 1970. 



PRiiSCRIFTIVi; HA( NA(iIi: •Nci^liborhood Icam Policing ' 

'Vo help LliAA bfttcr evaluate the usctulncss ot Prescriptive Packages* the 
reader is reciueste<l to complete and return the tollowing questions. 

1. What is your general reaction to this Prescriptive Package? 

excellent □ Average □ Useless 

□ Above Average □ Poor 

2. Does this package represent best available knowledge and experience? 

□ No better single diKumeni available 

□ Excellent, but some changes required (please comment) 

□ Satisfactory, bur changes required (please commenr) 

□ Does not re[uesent best knowledge or experience (please comment) 
Comments; 

3. To what extent do you see the package as being useful in terms of: (check 
one box on each line) 





Highly 


Of Some 


Not 




Useful 


Ust 


Useful 


Mollifying existing pn))ccts 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Training pcrsoiincl 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Administering on-going prcjjfcts 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Providing nt-w or important niK)rniati()n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Ocveloping or implcmfnting new projects 


□ 


□ 


□ 



4. To what specific use, if any, have you put this particular package? 

5. In what ways, if any, could the package be improved: (sp;-cify) 

A. Structure/Organization 

B. Content/Coverage 
C*. Objectivity 

D. Writing Style 

6. How did this packr;^e come to your attention!'' (check one or more boxes) 

□ Ll'AA Mailing of package □ LtAA Newsletter 

□ Your organization's library □ National ('rimmal justice 
n ('ontact with LHAA staff Reference Service 

n Other 

7. Additional Comments: 



8. Cheek ONI: item below which best describes your at'fihacii)n with law 
eiiforeeineiit or criminal justice. U' the item checked is an asterisk 
please also ilietk the related level, i.e.. 



□ Federal □ State 

□ Headquarters, LF.AA 

□ [.FA A Rc-uiiHial OtVice 

□ Stare Flanniiig Agency 

□ Regional SPA Ortice 

□ (!t)lle^e/lliiiversity 

□ Commercial Industrial Firm 

□ (Citizen Group 

Yi)ur \ame (()ptn)nal) 

Organization or Agency 

Your Position 



□ (bounty □ L<Kal 

□ Police ♦ 
n Court • 

□ (JoriCCtional Agency * 

□ Legislative A>;ency *. 

□ Other Government Agency 

□ Professional AssiKiations * 

□ (irime Prevention Group * 



(Fold) 



us DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LAW CNFOnCCMCNr ASSr.TANCC A[>MlNISTNATlOH 
VVASHINOroN OC 2<niO 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 

PENALTY ron PRIVATE USC. 1300 
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U.S. DEPAmuesT of justice 




Director 

Office of Technology Transfer 
National Institute of Law Enforcennent 

and Criminal Justice 
U.S. Department of Justice 
Washington. D.C. 20530 
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